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ABSTRACT 



This report presents a case study evaluation of a mastery system of individualized 
instruction called Project Excellence at ^cole Secondaire Cochrane High School, 
Cochrane Iroquois Falls-Black River Matheson Board of Education, Cochrane, Ontario. 
In this system, the curriculum consists of 20-unit learning guides in all courses. Students 
work in subject area resource centres and consult with teachers as needed. Teachers 
function as developers and consultants for particular courses, and as advisors to groups 
of 12 to 15 students. Students organize their own timetables and progress at their own 
rate. 

The evaluation was conducted during the third year of implementation. The study 
includes descriptions of the Project design; the roles of teachers, students, administrators, 
support staff, and parents; and the organizational process used to initiate, develop, 
implement, and maintain the Project. The Project design and implementation process are 
evaluated in terms of irr.plementation progress; the expected and actual behaviours of 
teachers, students, and parents; student outcomes; the attitudes and opinions of 
students, parents, and school personnel; provincial curriculum policies and the goals of 
education. 

The study concludes that a short (9 month) timeline for development hindered the 
initial adjustment to the system for teachers and students. The support system for early 
implementation, however, was highly effective. By year three, teachers and students had 
settled into the new routines and refinements were being made to better adapt the system 
to student needs. Average marks for students increased 15 to 20 percentage points in 
all subjects, grades, and levels. Evidence suggests that students, on the whole, are 
learning to accept greater responsibility for their own learning and to become more self- 
directed learners. The major concern identified is the difficulty that students have 
accumulating credits at a sufficient rate to graduate in four years. Teachers are highly 
satisfied with their new roles and the observed outcomes for students. Students and 
parents are evenly divided in their preferences for Project Excellence or a traditional 
system of education. With sufficient start-up time, and support from all participant groups, 
this system could be replicated as an alternative high school in other school boards 
across the province. 
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PART A: INTRODUCTION 



CHAPTER 1 
BACKGROUND TO THE STUDY 

1.1 HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

Project Excellence Is an innovative system for individualizing Instruction at ^cole 
Secondaire Cochrane High School (E.S.C.H.S.), Cochrane Ircquois Falls-Black River 
Matheson Board of Education in Cochrane, Ontario. The Project involves all teachers, 
students, and courses. Teachers function as teaching consultants for particular courses 
and advisors to groups of 12 to 15 students. The curriculum consists of locally 
developed 20 unit student learning guides in every subject and course. Rather than 
attending classes, students go to subject area resource centres to study on their own and 
consult with teachers as needed. Students organize their own timetables In consultation 
with a teacher advisor and progress at their own rate. They are not restricted to the 
number of courses taken In one year, can carry over courses from one school year to 
the next, and never repeat a course due to failure, because they are in a mastery learning 
system. Teacher advisors monitor their progress, intervene with assistance when 
necessary, and contact parents of their advisees on a regular basis. 

The circumstances motivating the adoption of Project Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. are 
encountered in many Ontario secondary schools, particularly those in rural settings and 
other situations serving relatively small numbers of students. Chief among these are 
declining enrolment, staff cuts, the resulting difficulty maintaining and providing a full range 
of courses to small groups of students, and the desire to provide educationally sound 
methods of satisfying the needs of individual students. These problems have grown more 
prevalent in the wake of the provincial government's 1985 decision to provide full funding 
for secondary school education in the separate school system. 

The system of education embodied In Project Excellence' is unique in scope and 
flexibility, in terms of providing more program options with few teachers to small groups 



^ For convenience purposes we refer to this system of education as "Project 
Excellence", the label given to it by the staff at E.S.C.H.S. We could have called it "the 
Trump model", though the system in place at E.S.C.H.S. is a derivative, not an exact 
replication of the ideas originally proposed by Mr. Trump. 

. 1 . 
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of students. In addition, the potential educational benefits for students are substantial. 
Reports of student performance in schools implementing similar individualized systems 
of education are typically positive and extend to a broader range of students and 
outcomes than in conventional classroom-based systems of secondary school education. 
Project Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. places particular emphasis on helping individual students 
attain certain provincial goals of education that go beyond "the basics", including 
resourcefulness and self-reliance in learning and living, good work habits, and feelings of 
self-worth. 

The system on which Project Excellence is based is not new. The Project is 
modelled on a similar system at Bishop Carroll High School in Calgary, Alberta. The 
Bishop Carroll version grew out of a North America-wide "model schools" project based 
on the ideas of LJ. Trump in the early 1970s. Similar experiments were carried out in 
other secondary schools across Canada, including Ontario (Virgin and Shecter, 1973; 
Gilbert, 1972). Most of these programs disappeared after a time. A few, such as Bishop 
Carroll in Calgary, and Ecole Georges-Vanier in Montreal survived and continue as viable 
alternatives to conventional secondary school organizational patterns. There are, as well, 
numerous alternative school programs in existence in Ontario (see chapter 15). Few of 
these programs are open to all students or extend across the entire secondary school 
curriculum, however. 

The implementation of Project Excellence in Cochrane has sparked renewed 
interest across the province in the Trump or similar models of education. Representatives 
of no less than 20 schools visited E.S.C.H.S. during the first three years of the Project. 
Some have considered or are planning to adopt their own versions of Project Excellence. 
This study should be of significant value both to the school personnel at E.S.C.H.S. and 
to school personnel interested in learning more about Project Excellence and its possible 
application in other schools. 

Project Excellence has been operating at Ecole Secondaire Cochrane High School 
since September 1985. During the 1986/87 school year, the Ontario Ministry of 
Education commissioned a third party evaluation of the effectiveness of Project Excellence 
on student learning, and of the organizational process used to put the system in place. 
The case study evaluation reported herein presents the results of that investigation. Data 
for the study were gathered from November to July of the 1987/88 school year. 
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1.2. COMMUNITY AND SCHOOL SYSTEM CHARACTERISTICS 

Cochrane is a small (pop. 4500) midnorthern Ontario town northeast of Timmins. 
Mining, lumber, the railways, public agencies, farming, and tourism are the major sources 
of employment. French and English are the primary languages in common use. The 
immediate area includes Cochrane, Smooth Rock Falls, Departure Lake, Strickland, 
Haggart Township, and surrounding unorganized communities. A new Indian reserve 
called the "New Post Band" v ,s recently established. 

The board office is located in Iroquois Falls, about 40 miles from Cochrane. There 
are eight schools in the board's jurisdiction: two secondary, five elementary, and one 
school for the trainable retarded. As of September 30, 1987, Ihe secondary enrolment 
was 1,110, and the elementary enrolment was 1,278. The board's other secondary 
school is located in Iroquois Falls (Iroquois Falls Secondary School). Two of the 
elementary schools are located in Cochrane, G.H. Ferguson Public School (JK - 6) and 
Commando Senior Public School (5-8). Both offer French Immersion programs. 

The Cochrane Iroquois Falls District Roman Catholic School Board operates two 
elementary schools (one French, one English) in Cochrane. Until 1985, all Grade 8 
students from both school systems completed their secondary schooling at E.S.C.H.S. 
In 1985 the separate school board opened a French-language high school in Cochrane, 
beginning with Grade 9. The opening of Jeunesse Nord caused a substantial drop in 
francophone enrolment at E.S.C.H.S. Jeunesse Nord occupies space leased from the 
public school board in the same building as E.S.C.H.S. While each school is in a different 
wing of the building, the library, gyr ;asium, and cafeteria are shared. Jeunesse Nord 
operates on a conventional, full-credit, semestered system in regular classroom settings. 

Ecole Secondaire Cochrane High School had an enrolment of 485 students 
(including 85 adult day school students) as of September 1987. There were 31 regular 
teachers, one Section 16 Special Education teacher, two teacher/vice-principals (one 
English, one French), and one principal. Support staff included one audio-visual co- 
ordinator, six secretaries, 11 resource centre assistants, and one audio-visual aide. 
E.S.C.H.S. is a composite high school, offering academic and vocational courses at all 
three levels of difficulty (advanced, general, and basic) in both English and Frencli. 
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CHAPTER 2 
RESEARCH DESIGN AND METHODS 



This chapter summarizes the overall structure and research methods of the study, the 
theoretical framework for the research, and the organization of the report. Additional details 
concerning the ressarch design and methods are provide^ ■ i Appendixes B and C, and in 
relevant sections of the report. 

2.1. OVERVIEW OF THE STUDY 

The study was designed to respond to the general and specific research and 
evaluation objectives and questions listed in the Ministry of Education's Request for Proposal 
(Appendix A). The overall purpose of the study was to describe and evaluate the 
characteristics and outcomes of Project Excellence, the process used to put it in place, and 
its potential for replicability in other settings. The research plan had three major components: 

A. DESCRIPTIVE CASE STUDY: Description of the features of Project 
Excellence (goals, resources, organization, roles, etc.), the change 
process used to put Project Excellence in place, the current status of 
implementation, and the school and community characteristics. 

B. CASE STUDY EVALUATION: Evaluation of the characteristics of Project 
Excellence, its implementation and impact in terms of ministry policies, 
Project goals, participant attitudes, and student outcomes. 

C. DIFFUSION FEAS3BIUTY STUDY: Assessment of the potential for 
replicating Project Excellence in other secondary schools across the 
province. 

Information for parts A and B of the study consisted mainly of on-site interviews and 
questionnaires involving local school personnel, students, and parents; analysis of curriculum 
materials and implementation records (plans, progress reports, minutes, student outcome 
records, etc.), and observation of the Project in practice. All interviews and questionnaires 
were carried out in both English and French. Part C involved written face-to-face and 
telephone surveys of other high schools across the province currently implementing or 
interested in carrying out individually timetabled systems similar to Project Excellence. 

The evaluation consisted of several substudies under each of the major research 
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components. The major research components and substudies, their focus, and sources of 
data are summarized in Appendix B. Several data gathering instruments contributed to more 
than one substudy. A list of data gathering instruments and sample sizes appears in 
Appendix C. Further information about research methods appears where appropriate in the 
report. 

Project Excellence data were gathered in a series of nine visits (two to four days each) 
to Cochrane between November 1987 and June 1988. Four of the five members of the Edu- 
Con research team participated in one or another of these visits. The fifth member was 
primarily responsible for the Diffusion Feasibility surveys in other jurisdictions and schools 
around the province. 

The theoretical framework and an overview of the report are provided in the remainder 
of this chapter. 

2.2. THEOREHCAL FRAMEWORK 

The theoretical framework and methods for describing Project Excellence, and for 
describing and analyzing the change process from an individual and organizational 
perspective, are drawn from an approach to studying the implementation of educational 
innovations called the Concerns Based Adoption Model (CBAM). The components of this 
approach utilized in our study are as follows: 

1 . Stages of Concern. The feelings and motivations a teacher might have 
about a change at different points in its implementation. Measured by 
the Stages of Concern Questionnaire and Open-ended Statements of 
Concern. 

2. Levels of Use. How teachers are progressing behaviourly in their use 
and mastery of a change. Measured by the Levels of Use Interview. 

3. Innovation Configurations. Variations in innovation use as obsen/ed In 
practice and measured by a Checklist describing teacher implementation 
of Project Excellence, and interviews based on the Checklist. 

4. Intervention Taxonomy. A framework for identifying and describing 
supportive actions taken to facilitate the implementation of educational 
changes, e.g., developing supportive organizational arrangements, 
training, consultation, monitoring and evaluation. 

Details of the CBAf^ theory and methods have been widely published. Interested readers 
are referred to the following key sources: Hall, 1981; Hall and Hord, 1984, 1987; Hall, 



George, and Rutherford, 1979; Hall, Loucks, Rutherford, and Newlove, 1975; Heck, 
Stiegelbauer, Hall, and Loucks, 1981; Newlove and Hall, 1976. 

A second major component of our theoretical framework concerns the overall process 
of change. Drawing from the work of researchers such as Michael Fullan (1982), Huberman 
and Miles (1984), and Paul Berman (1981), our description and analysis of the change 
process is organized in terms of four stages of change: initiation, development, 
Implementation, and institutionalization. 

2.3. ORGANIZATION OF THE REPORT 

This report is not organized according to the research design per se, rather in terms 
of logical coherence. It maHe sense, for example, to evaluate teacher and student 
implementation in conjunction with the descriptions of ideal and current status of 
Implementation, rather thaii in separate chapters. The remainder of the report is divided into 
six major parts, as follows: 

PART A: INTRODUCTION 

PART B: PROJECT EXCELLENCE ORGANIZATION 

PART C- ROLES IN PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

PART D: CURRICULUM AND STUDENT OUTCOMES 

PART E: PARTICIPANT ATTITUDES, OPINIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

PART F: DIFFUSION FEASIBILITY 

Our recommendations to school personnel in Project Excellence and to the Ministry 
of Education are embedded and italicized where appropriate in the text. 
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PART B: PROJECT EXCELLENCE ORGANIZATION 



CHAPTERS 
OVERVIEW OF PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

This chapter presents a general overview of the organization of Project Excellence. 
Teacher and student roles are described in ideal terms in accordance with Project 
expectations. Comparisons between expected and actual teacher and student behaviours 
are presented in chapters 5 and 7. Brief descriptions of special programs, including Special 
Education, Co-operative Education, Adult Education, Grade 8 Orientation, and programs 
unique to the Project, conclude the chapter. It is our belief that Project Excellence as 
designed is unique in its approach to some of the goals of education and principles of OSiS 
References to OSIS are made where appropriate. Evaluation of how well the Project is 
accomplishing these goals and principles follows in later sections of the report. 

3.1. THE STBUCTURE OF PROJECT EXCELLENCE 
3.1.1. Curriculum 

All courses are presented to students in the form of written learning guides. A learning 
guide consists of 20 units. Each unit is expected to take four to six hours to complete in 
order to satisfy the credit requirement of 110 hours of instruction (OSIS, section 4.4). Every 
unit contains specific objectives and learning activities. In addition to reading and writing, unit 
assignments may include use of audio-visual materials, skills exercises, projects, and other 
practical assignments. At the end of a unit, students are typically required to complete a unit 
test, which may be written, oral, or practical. 

3.1.1. Centres 

For each subject there is a resource centre, e.g., the English Centre, the 
History/Geography Centre, the Art Centre. Course materials (units, textbooks, supplies) for 
each subject area are stored in the centres. Students check out learning materials and 
pursue their studies at desks or tables in the centres. Most centres have a resource centre 
assistant (RCA). The RCA's main job is to check out materials to students, to maintain the 
unit files, and assist with record keeping. Teachers are available in every centre to supervise 
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and provide individual consultation to students in their areas of expertise. 

There are 11 subject area resource centres, a Testing Centre where students go to 
take unit tests and exams, and a Media Centre, which houses both the library and audio- 
visual materials. In addition there are two seminar rooms, a special study centre (the 
Independent Learning Assistance Centre, see below), and a Section 16 classroom. The 
school has a variety of shops (welding, woodworl^ing, hairdressing, drafting, automotive) and 
work areas associated with other practical subjects. 

Major department centres are staffed by several teachers and remain open all day. 
Centres and shops staffed by single teachers, e.g.. Art, Music, Welding, are open part of the 
day. 

3.1.3. Teacher Role 

The teacher role in Project Excellence has two basic components: subject teacher and 
teacher advisor^. More detailed descriptions of the teacher role are provided in chapter 5. 

Teacher workday. The teacher's workday is officially apportioned as follows: three 
hours in a resource centre, one to one and a half hours for curriculum development, one 
hour for teacher advisor work, 45 minutes for small group instruction and extra-curricular 
activities, one hour for lunch. The school operates on a two-week schedule, so the actual 
hours a teacher spends in the centres and in other activities may vary from day to day within 
that schedule. 

Subject teacher. As subject specialists, teachers are responsible for specific courses 
in one or more departments. This responsibility includes curriculum development and 
revision for each course, teaching the course through consultation with individual students 
and small group seminars, and marking student work in the course. 

In the resource centres and other work areas (shops, gymnasium), teachers either sit 
at their desks or circulate, and respond to individual student requests for assistance in the 
teacher's courses or related subject matter. In addition, teachers may organize periodic 
seminars for small group learning in specific courses (see item 3.1.4 below). Students are 



^ Our spelling of "advisor" (vs. "adviser") is consistent with local usage in Project 
Excellence. 
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expected to take responsibility for tlieir own learning. The role of the teacher is to help 
students acquire the knowledge they need in order to learn. 

When students complete a unit or test, their work is marked by the teacher 
responsible for the course, and a "green slip" is sent to the student's teacher advisor 
indicating completion of the unit. As the official marker for a course, each teacher is 
responsible for updating and revising that course on a continual basis. 

Teacher advisor. Each teacher is the teacher advisor (TA) for a group of 12 to 15 
students. Students are assigned to TA groups by language preference (English, French). 
TA groups include a mix of students from all grade levels who remain with their TA 
throughout their high school career. The TA helps students to select courses and to develop 
short and long range plans for course and unit completion. A major function of the TA role 
is to 'leach students how to learn". 

The TA monitors each advisee's progress by the number of green slips received, and 
through bi-weekly interviews. In addition, the TAs meet in teams with the vice-principals 
every two weeks to review the unit completion progress of students, and to collaborate on 
strategies for students in difficulty. If a student gets behind in his or her work, the TA may 
establish "controls", such as a daily work schedule or having the student work in the TA's 
centre, until the student gets back on track. 

TAs are also expected to call each advisee's parents at least once a month to discuss 
their son or daughter's progress, and to involve them in finding solutions to any problems. 

TAs meet with their advisees a minimum of three times a day as follows., 8:45 a.m., 
1 :00 p.m., and 3:00 p.m. The morning meeting is used to make necessary announcements, 
hand out green slips, and to check on students' daily plans. The subsequent meetings sen/e 
primarily as attendance checks. 

The TA role involves teachers in an advising relationship with individual students 
(OSIS, section 1.5), and in a close partnership with parents (OSIS, section 1.1). They are 
the front-line guidance persons for their advisees for academic planning and personal 
counseling (OSIS, section 2.2). 

3.1.4. Seminars 

Units in many courses are supplemented by teacher-led, small group learning sessions 
called "seminars". The frequency and purpose of seminars are determined by the teachers 
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responsible for each course. Seminars may be optional or required. Some teachers use 
them to prepare students for upcoming units. Others use them to elaborate on unit work in 
progress. Seminar content ranges from lectures and demonstrations, to teacher-led 
discussions, to student presentations. 

3.1.5. Large Group Learning 

The transition from homogeneous grade level groups in Grade 8 to the individualized 
system in Project Excelbnce, where students from all grade and academic levels mix 
together, is a major adjustment for students. At the start of each school year, specific hours 
are scheduled for each resource centre to be fully staffed and open only to Grade 9 students. 
Grade 9 students are not required, but are strongly encour^^^ed by their TAs to attend. The 
"Grade 9 Group Learning" program is supposed to help new Grade 9's retain a sense of 
group identity during the period of adjustment, meet their teachers, and get accustomed to 
going to the centre for the courses they are working on. It is an attempt to ease the 
transition from Grade 8 to Grade 9 (OSIS section, 4.1). This schedule is discontinued later 
in the year as attendance drops and the Graui 9's fit into the system. 

The original design for Project Excellence included a schedule for "Large Group 
Learning" activities. Each department organized about four Large Group Instruction 
assemblies or activities during the year. These activities were supposed to expand student 
awareness of and motivate student interest in subjects relevant to the department. Most 
departments recruited external speakers from the community or region for large group 
presentations, often with a career orientation. The rationale for Large Group Learning 
activities was unclear, and staff commitment to this component of the Project was low. The 
program was discontinued as a regularly scheduled feature in year three. While this had no 
discernible effect on student academic achievement, it did reduce student exposure to 
knowledge of community resources beyond the school (OSIS, section 1.4). 

3.1.6. Student Role and Responsibility 

Students in this system arc expected to take major responsibility for planning and 
managing their own learning. With advice from the teacher advisor, the student plans what 
courses to take, when to work on different courses, and how many units to complete each 
term and two-week period. They are encouraged to work in the centres for their courses, 
to work on three or four courses a day, to try to complete four to six units a week, and to 
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consult teachers when they need assistance. Students can begin new courses at any time 
during the school year, and are allowed to carry over partially completed courses from one 
year to the next. Responsibility is taken away from students only when they prove 
themselves unwilling or unable to accept It. 

Each student progresses according to his or her mastery of a particular unit. In order 
to advance to the next unit, the student must successfully complete the previous one. The 
student's mastery of a subject is determined by his or her knowledge of that subject, not by 
a class average. A student cannot get credit for a course without successfully completing 
all the units in that course. 

Movement in the school is relatively unrestricted. Apart from the morning TA group 
meeting, attendance checks, and the half-hour preceding lunch and the end of the day, 
students can move from centre to centre as they wish. There are two "common breaks", one 
in the morning and one in the afternoon. These breaks help cut down on the overall traffic 
In the halls, and also provide a chance for students to socialize with peers. 

In terms of its organization and goals. Project Excellence individualizes the learning 
experiences and evaluation of student performance to a degree beyond that found in 
conventional secondary schools (OSIS, section 1.5). The structure of the Project also 
responds directly to some of the more elusive goals of education, such as developing 
independent responsibility, self discipline, and resourcefulness in learning and living (OSIS, 
section 1.3). 

3.2. SPECIAL PROGRAMS AND SERVICES 
3.2.1. French-Language Education 

French-language courses are delivered in the same manner as English-language 
courses. An equivalent range of French and English courses is offered in the academic 
subjects. Lack of bilingual teachers has made it difficult for the school to maintain French 
courses in technical and commercial courses, family studies, and music. The maintenance 
of French-language courses, however, is not dependent on the Project design so much as 
on the recruitment and retention of fully bilingual teachers. Courses in French are open also 
to anglophone students who have graduated from elementary French immersion programs. 
In an effort to maintain an ambiance for social interaction in French for francophone and 
immersion students, French TA groups are established and a variety of extra-curricular 
activities in French are provided within the school. 
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3.2.2. Guidance 

The Guidance Department counseiiors have less contact with individual students than 
in the previous system. TAs consult or refer students to them as the need arises. The 
Guidance Department still has primary responsibility, however, for career and postsecondary 
school information advising, for student transcripts, for arranging special education 
assessments, and for coordinating orientation of new students to the Project. A guidance 
course based on the ministry's guidance guideline is offered at Grade 11 to interested 
students. While the frequency of student contact with official guidance counselors has 
diminished under Project Excellence, the amount of individual academic and personal 
counselling actually received by students has greatly increased as a result of the teacher 
advisor system. 

3.2.3. Special Education 

There are two special education programs in the school, the "Individualized Learning 
Adjustment Program" for mainstreamed exceptional students and a Section 16 class for 
students with serious behavioural adjustment problems. The head of basic programs is in 
charge of regular special education in the school. There is a Section 16 teacher responsible 
for that program. During the year of our study (1987/88), there were 13 mainstreamed 
special education students. These students had all been identified through the school's 
official IPRC (Identification, Placement, and Review Committee) process. Their 
exceptionalities included gifted, learning disabled, educable retarded, and hearing impaired. 
Each exceptional student has an Individualized Special Education Plan. These plans are 
reviewed and modified as needed every three months by a Special Education Committee. 

Exceptional pupils are not segregated from other students and take the same courses. 
Special education student files are marked, so that subject teachers are aware of their 
identity. When a student completes a unit, the subject teacher submits a progress and 
assistance report to the head of special education. The head of special education monitors 
student progress through these reports. She may consult with the teacher, the student's 
teacher advisor, or provide one-on-one help to the student, if she perceives a problem. 

Special education students have certain privileges, such as the right to ask for an oral 
test, or to use a tape recorder or word processor in the case of writing problems. Teachers 
have the right to adjust unit assignments and tests to the student's exceptionalities. 

The Section 16 class involves a teacher, a social worker, and up to eight students. 
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Most of these students are from an open custody group home, and are placed directly into 
the Section 16 class. Other students having serious behavioural adjustment problems may 
be admitted to Section 16 if they are officially identified as exceptional students in an I PRC 
meeting. All Section 16 students are confined to the class Initially. If they improve 
academically and behaviourally, they are allowed to work in the centres for gradually 
Increasing periods of time. 

Such students are encouraged to do the same courses as others in the school. The 
students have access to individualized help from the Section 16 teacher, and are permitted 
to consult subject teachers when the latter send notes about their work. According to the 
Section 16 teacher, this has removed the "Mickey Mouse" reputation of the program, and has 
helped the students' self-esteem when they begin succeer^ng. 

In the fall of 1986 the school was involved in a ministry and board evaluation through 
a Co-operative Evaluation and Development of School Systems Project (CEDSS) (see chapter 
4). The evaluation report expressed concern regarding the degree of specialized 
programming provided to exceptional students. We did not specifically evaluate the 
effectiveness of special education programs in Project Excellence. There were a few special 
educatton students, however, in our student and parent interview samples. Those 
interviewed spoke positively about the Project. Several teachers said they had modified 
assignments and tests for special education students. In terms of evaluating special 
education under Project Excellence, we can only say that our findings do not support those 
of the prior CEDSS report. 

3.2.4. Co-operative Education 

Co-operative Educatbn began during the second year of the Project (see 
Organizational History, chapter 4). A technical department teacher was relieved of teacher 
advisor obligations and appointed co-ordinator for co-operative education. The program 
grew rapidly. During the 1987/88 school year 45 students were enrolled in co-operative 
education courses. Three other teachers were assigned part-time responsibility for 
supervising students taking co-operative education courses in their subject areas 
(commercial, building construction, family studies). In the spring of 1988, a francophone 
teacher was appointed to co-ordinate work placements for students desiring to work in 
French. 

The program operates similarly to co-operative education programs in other schools. 
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students enter the program in the fall or late winter. All work placements relate to a course 
in the school. During the 1987/88 school year, students were placed in a variety of 
positions, e.g., mechanics, welders, lab technicians, store clerks, teacher's aides, nursing 
assistants, and cooks. Before going out on their placements, co-operative 3ducation 
students attend weekly seminars on job search skills (applications, interviews. : ^sume writing, 
etc.) presented by the program co-ordinator. 

We diH not attempt to evaluate the co-operative education program in terms of all the 
requirements set forth for those programs in OSIS (section, 5.11). The rapid growth of this 
program, however, suggests that it is satisfying a definite need among non-university bound 
students at E.S.C.H.S. From our conversations with school personnel and students, it seems 
that the flexibility inherent in Project Excellence is particularly suited to the implementation of 
co-operative education. Because they do not have regular classes to attend, students 
experience few conflicts between work schedules and course work. The only complications 
arise in conjunction with required seminars in other subjects. Co-operative education has 
brought a new dimension of relevance to the curriculum at E.S.C.H.S. This impact is not 
unique to Project Excellence. 

3.2.5. Adutt Education 

Project Excellence is also a propitious context for adult education. The school began 
promoting adult education in earnest during the second year of the Project, as a way of 
maintaining enrolment and staff (see chapter 4). One of the technical teachers was released 
from teacher advisor obligations and appointed co-ordinator for adult education. A study 
space for adult day school students was created in the technical department offices. 

Adult students take the same courses as regular students. They go to the centres to 
check out units for their courses, and their work is marked by the teachers responsible for 
those courses. The main differences are that they are not obliged to work at school and 
they do not have to report to a teacher advisor. 

In the spring of 1988, a decision was made to open the school one evening a week 
for adult students. 

3.2.6. Independent Learning Assistance Centre (Room 210) 

During the second year of the Project, the staff began experimenting with special 
programs for students who were not making satisfactory progress (see chapter 4). The 
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Independent Learning Assistance Centre (colloquially referred to as "Room 210") was 
inaugurated in the fall of 1987. Room 210 is designed to help students who have difficulty 
concentrating and organizing their studying. Admission to Room 210 is voluntary, and only 
upon student request. These are students who want to succeed, but who need some extra 
help learning how to work in Project Excellence. 

Room 210 is open three hours a day, and is staffed by three teachers. Each teacher 
contributes an hour of his/her resource centre time to the program. Students must establish 
a specific pi?n for the courses and units they intend to work on. The teachers monitor their 
performance closely and provide individualized assistance as needed. 

Room 210 is not a detention centre for students who are unmotivated, disruptive, 
truant, and unresponsive to the normal efforts of TAs, teachers, and/or parents to get them 
on track. New ways of dealing with such students were introduced during year three of the 
Project. A collaborative approach to dealing with problem students occurs in bi-weekiy unit 
review meetings between the vice-principals and teams of TAs. The principal, vice-principals, 
and adult education co-ordinator may be assigned as ad hoc TAs for a few students in this 
category. After repeated warnings, uncooperative students may be temporarily suspended. 

3.2.7. Transfer Students 

The Cochrane Iroquois Falls board allows students at E.S.C.H.S. to opt out of Project 
Excellence and complete their high school education at Iroquois Falls Secondary School. 
Bus transportation is provided for these students. A "late taxi" sen/ice is also available to 
enable them to consult teachers and participate in after school activities. Details concerning 
the frequency, motives, and adjustment of transfer students are provided in chapter 11. 

3.2.8. Grade 8 Orientation and Articulation 

Students from the senior elementary public school (Commando) and the English 
Catholic elementary school (Aileen Wright) feed into E.S.C.H.S. Only three Grade 8 students 
from the French Catholic elementary school were scheduled to go to E.S.C.H.S. in the fall 
of 1988 (41 were planning to go to Jeunesse Nord). The remaining comments pertain mainly 
to the two English schools. 

The most significant features of the relationship between the two main feeder schools 
and E.S.C.H.S. are: the orientation programs and staff sharing. 




The Orientation Program. In the 1985-86 school year, the orientation program for 
Aileen Wright and Commando school students was one half-day in length. The teachers 
brought the students to E.S^C.H.S.; they had a tour of the school, and that was all. In the 
spring of 1986, the Project Excellence Parent Advisory Committee recommended making the 
program much longer. As a result, the June orientation programs in 1986-87 and 1987-88 
have been four days in length, Monday through Thursday. 

The program begins in March when parents (and students) are invited to tour the 
school and talk with teachers. Subsequently, the feeder school teachers go over the 
E.S.C.H.S. calendar with Grade 8 students and help them in course selection. Feeder 
schools forward the completed forms to E.S.C.H.S., where the Guidance Department reviews 
the applications. The new students are assigned to existing teacher advisor groups prior to 
the four-day orientation visit in June. No more than four and no fewer than two Grade 8 
graduates are allocated to a TA group. The week before the visit, a group of E.S.C.H.S. 
teachers visits the schools to explain Project Excellence. 

On day one of the four-day orientation program, the Grade 8 graduates are met by 
cne or two students from their TA group. They are taken to their group, introduced to the 
jther students, and participate in a normal morning TA group session. A school assembly 
follows and then a tour of the school in small groups. Later in the morning all new students 
report to their teacher advisor, where they are given a study package and assigned to a work 
area. The package contains units which are typical of regular Project Excellence courses, 
but easy enough that the new students should manage them successfully. Each student is 
expected to complete three or four units during the four days of the program. They also 
attend seminars and audio-visual presentations. They have access to assistance from 
teachers and their progress is monitored by their TA. Completed units are marked and 
recorded as work in progress for when they return in the fall. Parents are invited to visit the 
school on the morning of the final orientation day. The orientation program concludes with 
an all-school activity program under the direction of the Student Council, and an assembly 
with the school administration. 

The program is regarded as quite successful by all involved. Most of the Grade 9 
students interviewed for our study had positive comments about the experience. 

Staff Intervisitation and sharing. Part of the E.S.C.H.S. principal's stated policy is to 
"be sure there is understanding between the feeder schools and E.S.C.H.S." Accordingly, 
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the staffs of feeder schools are encouraged to visit E.S.C.H.S. at any time. 

An active program of "staff-sharing" has been implemented between Commando Public 
School and E.S.C.H.S. The staff-sharing with Commando School is of two types: 

(a) A staff member goes to Commando School on a regular basis to teach 
some subject in the elementary school, such as instrumental music. In 
exchange, teachers from Commando go to E.S.C.H.S. to assist in 
resource centres while music is being taught at Commando. This allows 
the teachers from Commando to become well-acquainted with the 
program at E.S.C.H.S. 

(b) The other type of "staff-sharing" provides the opportunity for groups of 
feeder school students to go to E.S C.H.S. to study certain topics not 
available at the elementary school. There are usually eight students in 
a group, and they go once a week for four weeks. This type of program 
has been arranged in Music, Physical Education, Drafting, Auto, Building 
Trades, Welding, and Family Studies. 



This concludes our overview of Project Excellence. The remaining chapters of the 
report describe and evaluate the implementation process, participant roles, student 
outcomes, structural arrangements, and the potential for disseminating the Project to other 
settings. 
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CHAPTER 4 
ORGANIZATIONAL HISTORY 



4.1 8NTR0DUGTI0N 

This section of the study describes the organizational process used to mobilize, 
Implement, and continue Project Excellence. The description covers six periods of the 
change process as follows: 

B.1 INITIATION (circumstances culminating in board decision to adopt the 
Project in January 1985) 

B.2 DEVELOPMENT (initial preparations for Project implementation, February 1 985 
to August 1985) 

B.3 IMPLEMENTATION: YEAR 1 (activities and events associated with ongoing 
development and beginning implementation during the first school year, August 
1985 to July 1986) 

8.4 IMPLEMENTATION: YEAR 2 (activities and events occuring during second year 
of Project implementation) 

B.5 IMPLEMENTATION: YEAR 3 (activities and events occuring during third year 
of Project implementation) 

B.6 CONTINUATION (activities and circumstances influencing potential for 
institutionalization of the Project) 

The chapter begins with the initiation «itage. The change process is then examined across 
the development stage and the first three years of Project implementation from four 
perspectives: (1) project management; (2) implementation assistance; (3) implementation 
evaluation; and (4) critical issues. The historical description is followed by our evaluation of 
the organizational process supporting Project implementation, in terms of teachers' Stages 
of Concern, Levels of Use, and potential for continuation. Recommendations to other 
schools concerning the implementation process appear in the concluding chapter (chapter 
15) of this report. 

The findings for this part of the study are drawn mainly from implementation 
documents (e.g., minutes of department head meetings, reports to the board, planning 
documents), and from interviews with school administrators, central office officials, and a 
sample of teachers (15) and department heads (7). 
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4.2 INITIATION 

The motives for adopting Project Excellence were outlined in chapter 1. The 
administration and teachers at E.S.C.H.S. were having a difficult time maintaining courses 
due to declining enrolment, staff cuts, and a series of provincial policy changes, such as full 
funding for secondary school education in the separate school system. Past "solutions" 
such as cutting or combining low enrolment courses were regarded as educationally 
unsound and unfair to the majority of students. The administration and teachers were 
looking for alternatives. 

In this context of "readiness for change", a new principal took charge in the fall of 
1984. The Principal was aware of Bishop Carroll High School in Calgary, which had been 
operating on a school-wide individualized study program for a dozen years. 

In early January 1985, the principals of the board's two secondary schools, the 
Superintendent of Schools, and one trustee went to visit Bishop Carroll. Impressed with 
what they saw and learned, the E.S.C.H.S. Principal and Superintendent decided to propose 
that the school implement the Bishop Carroll system on a trial basis, beginning with the 
English and mathematics programs in the fall. 

The following week, the Principal discussed the proposal with department heads. All 
agreed to give the system a try, but there was disagreement whether to begin with English 
and mathematics or with the entire school program. Seven heads voted to start with English 
and mathematics; six voted for school-wide implementation. 

On Friday of the same week, the Principal spent a day with the rest of the staff 
explaining the system and the proposal. The teachers wanted a say in whether to begin 
with limited or full-scale implementation. They met alone the following Monday to vote on 
the matter. The vote was 95% in favor of full-scale implementation to begin in September 
1985. 

Despite concerns about the short timeline, the Superin* - jent of Schools presented 
a motion to the board that very night to change the entire school over to the new system. 
The board unanimously approved the project for five years. 

The circumstances leading up to the official decision to adopt Project Excellence 
included the following key elements: an acute problem of course maintenance and quality 
in a context of declining enrolment, an active search for solutions to the problem, 
administrative succession at the school and board levels, awareness of a solution which had 
proven feasible and educationally effective in other schools, full commitment from the school 
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and central administration, unanimous support from the board, and nearly unanimous 
agreement on the part of teachers. Without these readiness conditions it is difficult to 
imagine this project having been approved and implemented in such short order. 

Except for trustees, there was no communication with parents and the community until 
after the decision had been made. 

4.3. PROJECT MANAGEMENT 

Table 4-1 charts the basic management structures set up to facilitate Project decision- 
making and planning, monitoring of implementation progress and concerns, problem 
identification and solution finding. Some have remained intact since the beginning. Others 
were responses to Project needs at different stages. 

During the development phase of the Project, a system committee consisting of the 
Superintendent of Schools, the principals of both secondary schools, and major department 
heads was set up to monitor and discuss the changes underway at E.S.C.H.S. and the 
board's other secondary school.* Otherwise, there was no formal planning structure at the 
school system level. 

The only special mechanism set up at the board level was a trustee liaison committee. 
At the Principal's request, three local trustees met with him on a bi-weekly basis from the 
beginning of the Project. This kept the Board in touch with progress in the school and kept 
the Principal in touch with community opinion. 

Priority was given to short-term strategic planning at the school and department levels. 
The Principal described the overall approach. "We had the model. We had the vision. Our 
job was to realize the vision without detracting from it." 

The basic management structure for planning, problem solving, and monitoring 
implementation was simple. The Principal and vice-principals met as a team almost daily 
before or after school to keep on top of what was happening through the first year of Project 
implementation. The frequency of their meetings diminished in years two and three, as 
implementation became more routine. School planning, policy making, and problem solving 
was ongoing under the Principal's leadership at weekly or bi-weekly department head 
meetings. Full staff meetings were used more for information giving and discussion than for 



^ Both schools were preparing for the establishment of French-language high 
schools by the separate school board in their buildings. I.F.S.S. was also introducing 
semestering in 1985/86. 
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Table 4-1 

Implementation Management Structures 



DEVELOPMENT r JA»flS-SE'85) 

RoutfM board MMtlngt 

R«flular connunfcatfon ufth 
cl)r«ctor of oducatfon 

Trust t« Ifafton coimiftttt 

Progrtat raporta to board 

Systoi adtain. coMifttaa 

SCiifiQjL 

Daily Principal/VP Mating* 

Weekly dept. haada meetfnga 
Monthly ataff fnaatlnga 



YEAR OWE C198S/86) 



Routine board naetinga 

Routine communfcation with 
director of education 

Truatee liaison connittee 

Progreas reports to board 



SCHOOL 

Daily Principal/VP meetinga 



Weekly dept. heada meetings 
Monthly staff meetings 



Routine board meetings 

Routine comnunication with 
director of education 

Trustee liaison ccnniittee 



SCHOOL 
Regular Principal/VP 
meetings 

Weekly dept. heads meetinga 

Monthly staff meetings 

Goal aetting and ataff 
evaluation procedure 

Monthly Project Renewal 
Meetings (Nov- June) 



YEAR THREE f1W7/88l 

Routine board meetings 

Routine communication with 
director of education 

Trustee liaiaon committee 



SCHOOL 
Irregular Principal/VP 
meetings 

Weekly dept. heads meetings 
Monthly ataff meetings 

Goal aetting and ataff 

evaluation procedure 



DEPARTMENT 

Regular department meetinga 



COMMUNITY 



DEPARTMENT 
Bi-weekly Project 
Effectiveness Meetings 



COMMUNITY 
Parent Advisory Committee 



DEPARTMENT 
Bi-weekly Project 
Effectiveness Meetings 
(Sept-Oct) 

Irregular department 
meetings (Nov-«lune} 

COMMUNITY 
Parent Advisory Connittee 



PEPARTHEHT 
Monthly department meetings 



COMMUNITY 
Parent Advisory Committee 

Graduate Parent Advisory 
Committee 

Native Parent Advisory 
Conmi ttee 
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decision-making as such. The routine channel fo' staff input was through department 
meetings. 

During the development phase, the departments met as often as necessary to 
organize curriculum work and plan the resource centres. A major innovation the first year 
was the scheduling of half-day bi-weekly "Project Effectiveness" meetings for every 
department. Single teacher departments met as a group with one of the administrators. The 
departments used this time for a wide variety of purposes, such as making decisions about 
resource centre organization, record keeping and grading, seminars, curriculum planning, 
and curriculum evaluation. 

There were a number of changes in the management structure for implementation 
during year two. A new approach to ongoing problem identification and problem solving 
replaced the bi-weekly department Project Effectiveness Meetings. This came about following 
a special Professional Development Day in the fall. The staff was broken down into inter- 
departmeriiJ groups led by different heads. Each group Identified "the three greatest 
problems" for unit production and improving the system. Consensus v/as then obtained with 
the staff as a whole on '1he three greatest problems for the school". They met again in 
groups to generate solutions for those three problems. Suggested solutions were presented 
at a staff meeting the following week. 

A decision was then taken to stop the individual department Project Effectiveness 
Meetings (these meetings intertered with student access to the centres) and to proceed with 
monthly Project Renewal Meetings, using the small group inter-departmental problem solving 
approach. Full-or half-day Project Renewal Meetings were scheduled throughout the second 
year of Implementation, mostly on Professional Development Days. These meetings 
focussed on curriculum improvement and on finding strategies to improve the role of teacher 
advisors. Departments were expected to reinstate regular department meetings as needed. 
The Project Renewal meetings were discontinued after year two of implementation. Project 
management from this point on proceeded under ihe normal structure of administrative 
team, department head meetings, department meetings, and staf? meetings. 

An externally imposed change in Project management occurred during the second 
year of implementation. The senior administration asked the principal and staff to set formal 
goals that year, and directed the principal to develop and implement a procedure for teacher 
evaluation. The principal and heads adopted a teacher supervision procedure which 
focussed on the four major dimensions of a teacher's role in Project Excellence: teacher, 
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teacher advisor, curriculum developer, and colleague. 

Provisions for ongoing consultation and input from parents about the Project were 
introduced during the first year of implementation. The Principal established a Parent 
Advisory Committee, and began meeting with them on an intermittent basis to get feedback 
and advice, and to share information about what was happening in the school. During year 
three, two additional advisory committees were created. One was an ad hoc committee to 
help plan a survey of graduates of Project Excellence. The other was a standing committee 
of Native parents to advise the school on matters related to the education of Native students. 

4.4. IMPLEMENTATION ASSISTANCE 
4.4.1. Assistance Overview 

Table 4-2 summarizes the major types and sources of assistance provided to teachers 
by or through the administration during the development period and the first three years of 
Project Excellence. Staff development was a major area of staff activity during the 
development stage and first two years of im^^lementation. During this beginning phase, the 
administration and staff looked outward for help from Bishop Carroll and other schools with 
individualized systems, and inward for help from each other. In year two they began seeking 
additional outside expertise in curriculum and counselling skills. 

In the third year, staff development activity dropped off. Implementation had become 
routine by this point, and the attention of the administration and teachers turned to ways to 
refine and improve what they were doing. They had some specific needs in mind, particularly 
curriculum improvement, but were having difficulty finding consultants with expertise in this 
approach to learning. A related frustration was the fact that conventional professional 
development opportunities for teachers are felt to have little relevance to their roles as 
teachers and teacher advisors in Project Excellence. The third year also saw an increase in 
the number of Native students in the school, resulting in some staff development on ways 
to work with these students. 

The help received from schools with individualized programs was very useful during 
the development phase and first year of implementation. There were three trips to Bishop 
Carroll and one to feole Georges-Vanier in Quebec during that period, involving the Principal, 
both vice-principals, and several major department heads. For each visit, the staff developed 
specific questions for the visitors to investigate. Upon return, the visitors gave reports, and 
distributed written descriptions, sample curriculum materials, forms, and photos. The 
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department heads were encouraged to telephone their peers at Bishop Carroll to clarify any 
questions they might have abouv' departmental organization. 

In addition, the board financed an in-service and consultation visit by representatives 
from Bishop Carroll during the development phase. Another Bishop Carroll team came mid- 
way during the first year to observe and provide formative feedback on the status of 
implementation. The help from Bishop Carroll was useful from the standpoint of developing 
a vision of the new system, getting the basic roles and procedures in place, providing moral 
support, and giving assurance that the school was making progress and that the problems 
encountered were normal and temporary. By the end of year one. Bishop Carroll staff no 
longer had much to offer beyond moral support. Project Excellence was modelled after 
Bishop Carroll, but quickly adapted to the context and needs of E.S.C.H.S. 

Staff development during the development phase and first two years of implementation 
had three main focuses: (1) understanding the system; (2) curriculum development and 
revision; and (3) the teacher advisor role. The contacts, reports, and materials from Bishop 
Carroll and Georges-Vanier were the initial basis for understanding the proposed system. 

4.4.2. Curricuium Assistance 

The initial thrust of curriculum assistance was to clarify the format for units and 
courses. Sample units from Bishop Carroll, Georges-Vanier, and ministry consultants were 
the initial sources of ideas for unit development. Sample French materials fc: technical 
studies courses were obtained from a vocational school In Quebec. 

Teachers were given extra time and clerical assistance to develop the initial learning 
guides. The school conference budget was used to hire supply teachers to free up teacher 
time for curriculum writing during the development phase. For the first two years of 
implementation, the Principal scheduled free time into professional development days for 
teachers to work on curriculum and record keeping. This was in addition to the curriculum 
development time scheduled into the teacher's work day. 

Student assistants to help type and duplicate the initial learning guides were hired 
under the ministry's Challenge '85 program. Over 300 twenty-unit courses had to be written, 
typed, and duplicated en masse. A secretarial pool of 10 persons was set up in the school 
cafeteria the summer before the Project got undenA^ay. Since September 1985, unit typing 
and duplication has been carried out by the school secretaries. 
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Table 4-2 

Implementation Assistance to Teachers and the Administration 



DEVELOPMENT t JAtftS^SE'SSl 



YEAR ONE n985/86) 



YEAR 1\K^ (1986/87) 



YEAR THREE (1987/68) 



Three model tchool vititt to 
C«l9«ry end Quebec. 
Principel, VPe, dept. heede, 
trusteee. Steff prepere 
quest! one. Visitors provide 
reports. 

Bishop Cerroll teen visits 
E.S.C.H.S. One hour 
consul tet ion w/ eech dept. 

Dept. heeds contect Bishop 
Carroll heeds as needed. 

Principel consults with 
dept. heeds re ell issues 

end concerns et weekly 
meetings. 

Ministry of Educetion 
consultants offer/provide 
curriculuR essistance in 
specific subject areas 



IM-SERVICE 
Principal expleins Bishop 
Carroll system to staff. 

Visitors to noiel schools 
bring descriptions, sample 
unitSi forms, and photos to 
teachers. 

Principal prepares Teacher 
Handbook. 

Staff meetings to clarify 
teacher advisor role. 

Bishop Carroll team gives 
in-service on TA role. 



CQMSULTATiOM 
Bishop Cerroll teem comes 
to observe end give feedbeck 
on implementetion status and 
concerns. 

Principel consults with 
dept. heeds re all issues 
end concerne at weekly 
meetings. 

Teechers consult with eech 
other at bi-weekly Project 
Effectiveness meetings. 

Informal teacher sharing. 

Principel meets with each TA 
re student progress. 

Principel consults with 
Bishop Cerroll VP re Grede 9 
student edjustment. 

Principel consults Parent 
Advisory Committee. 



IN-SERVICE 
PD day discussion of TA 
role. 

Adninistretion gives written 
suggestions to TAs re 
student rasponsibility, 
perent involvment, end 
student interaction. 

Principal organizes PD day 
^'sharing of forms*' display 



Two depertment heads visit 
Bii lOp Carroll. 

Principal consults with 
dept. heads re ell issues 
and concerns et weekly 
meetings. 

Project Renewel Meetings 
used es foriin for unit 
shering and teacher 
discussion of TA role 
concerns. 

Informal teacher sharing. 

Principal meets with each TA 
re student progress. 

Unit Length Review Committee 
set up to edvise teechers on 
need end ways to reduce unit 
length. 

Principal consults Parent 
Advisory Conmittee. 

IN-SERVICE 
Social workers in^^service 
TAs on counseling and 
interviewing skills. 

Administration gives written 
suggestions to teachers re 
alternative learning modes. 

Administration gives written 
suggestions to TAs re 
student study habits. 

Curriculim consultant in- 
service on ^'concept 
development'*. 



COMSULTATIQH 

Principel consults with 
dept. heads re ell issues 
and concerns et weekly 
meetings. 

Informal teacher sharing. 

VP/TA team meetings to 
review student progress. 

Principal seeks expertise 
end advice re speciel needs 
of Native students. 

Principal consults Parent 
Advisory Cofnnittee(s). 



IN-SERVICE 
Principal presents e 
motivational film on PD day 

Native educetion consultant 
does information session on 
PD day. 

Principal and some staff 
attend Native Awareness 
Seminar at Native 
Friendship Centre. 
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The Principal acquired some special resources during the initial development phase. 
The major purchase was a high speed copier, made possible through a Northern 
Development Grant from the provincial government. A machine of this sort is an absolute 
necessity for the initiation and maintenance of this system of education, due to the constant 
duplication requirements of unit production, replacement, and revision. 

Once the initial courses were developed, the focus of curriculum assistance shifted to 
curriculum revision and refinements based on the response of students. Emphasis was 
placed on reducing unit length, and on building alternative learning modes into the units. 
Suggestions for unit reduction were distributed by the administration. When this failed to 
have the desired effect, administrative edicts to reduce content were issued. 

The initial courses relied heavily on reading and writing modes of learning. With the 
assistance of a Northern Development Grant from the provincial government at the end of 
year one, the Principal allocated additional funds to the departments for audio-visual 
materials, such as commercially produced video-tapes and software. Teachers were 
encouraged to use the school's audio-visual services to video-tape lectures and seminars as 
a supplement or alternative to written assignments. During year two the administration and 
heads also compiled a list of related "activities' in each subject area. Teachers were 
encouraged to give students credit towards completion of units for participation in related 
extra-curricular activities. 

The focus of curriculum assistance shifted to curriculum quality and effectiveness 
during year two of implementation. A full day was set aside for teachers in small cross- 
departmental groups to share their "best" and "worst" units with each other. A consultant on 
concept development gave a workshop in the spring. 

4.4.3. TA Role Assistance 

The third major focus of staff development was the teacher advisor role. During the 
development phase the Principal devoted several staff meetings to discussion and clarification 
of the TA role. Visitors from Bishop Carrol! conducted an in-service session on the TA role. 
The principal prepared a teacher handbook which clarified expectations for teachers in this 
and their subject teacher roles. Towards the end of the school year, teachers got a chance 
to practice their new role. Students were assigned to TAs by the administration and 
guidance. Teachers helped their TA group students fill out course option sheets for the 
coming year. They also met with their TA students as part of Grade 8 orientation. 
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Despite these efforts, many teachers said they got no real training for the role. Several 
added that talk about the TA role meant little to them at the time, because they were 
preoccupied writing curriculum and knew so little about implementing the role. 

During year one, further opportunities for discussion and sharing about the TA role 
were provided in staff meetings and professional development days. As teacher advisors, 
teachers were initially concerned about how to motivate and help students adjust to the 
system, establishing new kinds of teacher-student relationships, and coming to terms with 
the guidance functions. 

The Principal offered some assistance. A fall PD Day session was devoted to talking 
about the TA role. Some department heads prepared a "study skills handout" for TAs and 
students. The Principal declared "refining the TA role" a school priority during the winter 
term. He prepared written suggestions to assist teachers in helping students handle 
responsibility. In communicating with parents, and in team building within their TA groups. 
At a subsequent PD day, the administration organized a "sharing of forms" display of record 
keeping procedures developed by TAs. Other than written materials and access to 
consultative assistance from the guidance department, the TAs got no organized assistance 
in academic and career counselling. 

The teachers interviewed said that it was not until well into the first year that they 
realized how unprepared they were for the TA role, and that they understood what kind of 
help they needed. During year two a social worker was brought in to teach interviewing and 
counselling skills to TAs. Many teachers said that this was the most useful assistance 
provided for the TA role. Organized opportunities for staff discussion about the TA role 
continued In Project Renewal meetings that year. 

For the first two years, the Principal met periodically with each TA to review the 
progress of their TA students, and to offer advice on special cases. In order to broaden the 
base of support, he facilitated the creation of VP/TA teams in year three. Each vice-principal 
was assigned two groups of TAs. Each team met every other week to review student 
progress and to collaborate on ways to help unmotivated students or students in difficulty. 
Other than setting up this ongoing support mechanism, there was no further special 
assistance for the TA role during year three. 

4.4.4. In-house versus Dctemal Assistance 

Five themes typified our discussions with teachers about the kinds of assistance 
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received, and what was most useful. The first was that visits to model schools and ready 
access to consultative assistance were very important in the development and early stages 
of implementation. 

Second was the underlying feeling that apart from the initial support from Bishop 
Carroll, the administration and staff accomplished the change together on their own. 
Teachers helped each other with ideas, forms, and materials in a very collegial way. Vne 
administration facilitated this collegial support by creating organized opportunities for within 
and across department sharing and problem solving in department head meetings, 
department Project Effectiveness meetings, school-wide Project Renewal meetings, and the 
VP/TA team meetings. 

Thirdly, the dependence on in-house assistance, i.e., teachers and the administration 
learning together and teaching each other how to implement the system, was partly due to 
lack of awareness of sources of expertise within the province in this approach to education. 
The reliance on local expertise likely contributed to the high level of teacher commitment and 
involvement in implementation of the Project. 

The fourth theme was that preparation for the TA role was essential, but that teachers 
did not fully comprehend the role and their needs for assistance with such things as 
inten/iewing, motivating and helping students, consulting with parents, and academic 
advising, until they actually began practicing the role. 

The final theme was that the capacity of the staff to generate new ideas for 
improvement and solutions for seemingly intractable problems began to wane after about two 
years. The need for assistance in getting the system in place began to be displaced by a 
search for outside ideas on how to improve the system. 

4.5. IMPLEMENTATION EVALUATION 
4.5.1. In-house Evaluation 

The school administration's overall approach to implementation has been to identify, 
clarify, and verify problems and concerns, not to avoid them. As a result, ongoing formative 
evaluation has been built in to the Project from the start. Table 4-3 outlines the key Project 
evaluation events and ongoing evaluatiori processes used to monitor the implementation 
process and to assess its impact on student^', the staff, and parents. 

As with Implementation assistance, the most meaningful evaluation during the initial 
two years was in-house. Most of the basic implementation management structures (see 
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Table 4-3 
Implementation Evaluation 



DEVELOPMENT ( JA>8S-SE>aS> 

Fact finding vitit by Asst. 
Deputy Mfnisttr. 

Two visits by Ministry 
regional monitoring team. 

BOARD 

Informal monitoring by 
supervisory officers. 

Oral and written progress 
reports from the Principal. 

Principal/trustee Haison 
conmittee. 



SCHOOL 

Department head meeting 
progress reports. 

Principal meetings with 
individual dept. heads. 

Bishop Carroll team visit 
and feedback on progress. 



YEAR OWE C 1985/86) 

MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

Written progress report from 
the Principal. 



BOARD 

Informal monitoring by 
supervisory officers. 

Written progress reports 
from the Principal. 

Principal/trustee liaison 
committee. 

Teacher interviews by 
Director of Education and 
Superintendent to get 
teacher concerns feedback. 

S£HSQL 

Department head meeting 
problem clarification and 
solving. 

Department- level Project 
Effectiveness meetings. 

Principal/TA meetings re 
student progress. 

Bishop Carroll team visit 
and feedback on progress. 

Year end dept. head Project 
Evaluation meeting. 



YEAR TWO (1986/87) 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

CEDSS Evaluation. 



BOARD 

Informal monitoring by 
supervisory officers. 

(CEDSS Evaluation) 



Principal/trustee liaison 
connittee 

Teacher evaluation procedure 
developed 



SCHOOL 

Department head meeting 
problem clarification and 
solving. 

School • level Project Renewal 
meetings. 

Principal/TA meetings re 
student progress. 

Unit Length Review 
Comntittee. 



YEAR THREE (1987/88) 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION 

Edu-Con eveluation date 

collection. 

BOARD 

Informal monitoring by 
supervisory officers. 

(Edu-Con Evaluation) 

Principal/trustee liaison 
committee 

Teacher eveluation 

procedure in place 

S£HSSk 

Department head meeting 
F>roblem clerif icetion and 
solving. 

(Edu-*Con eveluation) 
Graduate student survey. 
VP/TA team meetings. 
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"Project Managemenr, above) served the simultaneous functions of implementation planning, 
assistance, and evaluation. The staff investigated ongoing implementation problems In 
department head meetings. Project Effectiveness, and Project Renewal meetings. The chief 
ones were curriculum unit length and student progress (see "Curriculum revision: unit 
length",and "Student Progress", below). Monitoring of student progress in Project Excellence 
has been facilitated by the TA system and by the standardization of procedures for recording, 
reporting, and talking about student progress across the curriculum. At any time, the 
administration can look at the TA records for any student and see exactly how well they are 
keeping up the pace of unit completion for the term or year in all their courses. During the 
first two years, the Principal met with each TA three or four times a year to review student 
progress. This function was turned over to the vice- principals and teams of TAs during year 
three of implementation (see "Implementation Assistance", above). The Principal continued 
to meet with individual TAs to check out specific concerns, such as the progress of Native 
students, and whether students were balancing their workload between academic and 
practical courses. 

During year three of implementation, the administration turned its attention to Project 
outcomes for graduating students. With the assistance of an ad hoc committee of parents 
of students who graduated after one or tvi'o years in the Project, the administration sent a 
survey to former students attending colleges or universities. The survey asked for feedback 
on their preparation for postsecondary school education, and for suggestions for 
improvement in specific subject areas. Plans to repeat the survey with future graduates in 
subsequent years were underway. 

4.5.2. External Evaluations 

The school has not relied solely on in -house monitoring and evaluation of 
implementation progress and concerns. External evaluation assistance has been sought 
throughout the Project history. During the development phase and first year of 
implementation, the visits from Bishop Carroll were an important source of formative feedback 
on all aspects of the Project. 

The Director of Education and Superintendent of Schools monitored the 
implementation process largely through regular communication with the Principal and "drop- 
in" visits. At the end of tho first year, they spent a day interviewing teachers about their 
opinions and concerns, and submitted a report recommending attention to discipline. 
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Improved communication between staff and the administration, the need for teacher advisor 
In-service, and Improved relations with parents. 

During the second year of Implementation (1985/86), the school took part in a Ministry 
of Education CEDSS review. This review was system-wide. It included Project Excellence, 
but encompassed other schools, as well. The evaluation team spent a couple of days at 
E.S.C.H.S. Interviewing teachers, students, and parents. Immediate feedback noted such 
concerns as teachers' feelings of isolation from colleagues in other schools and the desire 
for contact with curriculum consultants. The official report was critical of the school's 
provisions for exceptional students and students in basic courses, oral language 
development in French, school spirit and extra-curricular activities, and student interaction in 
group learning situations. Most of these concerns were already a focus of attention in the 
school. 

Following the ministry-assisted evaluation, a more comprehensive third-party evaluation 
of Project Excellence was commissioned, the results of which are reported in this study. 

The standing and ad hoc parent advisory committees have provided an additional 
source of "external" evaluation feedback to the administration on implementation progress 
and concerns from the perspective of parents and students. In addition, special evenings 
were organized during the first two years for parents to meet in groups with their son or 
daughter's teacher advisor to air and share their concerns about student progress and the 
system. 

The local board has relied mainly on the Director of Education's Informal monitoring 
of Project events and issues, periodic oral or written reports from the Principal or Director, 
and the Principal's trustee liaison committee. Public opinion expressed directly to trustees 
and through the local media has provided another source of feedback to the board. 



4.6. CRmCAL CONCERNS IN PROJECT DEVELOPMENT AND IMPLEMENTATION 

This section summarizes the critical concerns dealt with by the administration and 
teachers in Project Excellence during the development phase and first three years of 
implementation. These are summarized in table 4-4 under the following headings: 

(a) curriculum 

(b) student progress 
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(c) student adjustment 

(d) student conduct 

(e) school climate 

(f) enrolment and staffing 

(g) parent involvement 

(h) facilities 

4.6.1 Curriculum 

Curriculum concerns have evolved over the history of Project Excellence from initial 
curriculum development and revision, with a focus on unit length and clarity, to interest in 
Increasing the flexibility and variability of learning processes employed, and to improving 
overall course quality. The use of small group learning activities called seminars has been 
a continuing issue. 

Curriculum Development The primary preoccupation of teachers during the 
development phase from January to August 1985 was preparing units. The school goal was 
to have ten units on the shelves in all courses by September. From September to January 
teachers were to finish the remaining 10 units, while "field testing" those already developed. 
During the second half of the 1985/86 school year, the plan was to revise the first 10 units 
and field test the others. Revision of units 10 to 20 was projected for the fall of 1986. 
Revision thereafter would be ongoing. 

Responsibility for curriculum development was decentralized to the departments. 
Each department decided who would handle which courses. Most courses were prepared 
by individual teachers. A couple departments had different teachers write portions of 
each course, depending on their particular areas of expertise. 

Of the teachers interviewed, most prepared units straight through from February to 
September ("..every spare minute was writing units"; "writing units non-stop at school, at 
home, all places"). Apart from finishing on time, the teachers were mainly concerned about 
the format of the learning guides. There was considerable uncertainty about such 
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Table 4-4 

Critical Concerns in Project Development and Implementation 



DEVELOPMENT UA»85 SE»85) 


YEAR ONE (1985/86) 


YEAR TWO (1986/87) 


YEAR THREE (1987/88) 


Curriculum 


Curriculum 


Curriculum 


Curriculum 


Initial uiit dcvelopinent 
Initial unit production 


Initial unit development 
Initial unit revision 
Unit length reduction 
Alternative learning modes 


Unit revision 

Unit length reduction 

Alternative learning modes 


Ongoing unit revision 
Alternative learning modes 
Seminar frequency/ function 
Curriculum quality 


Student Proaress 


StuAmt Progress 


Student Progress 


Student Progress 


(Not applicable) 


Unit completion progress 
Student timetabling 
Mathematics 
Marking and record 
keeping 


Unit completion progress 
Student timetabling 
Mathematics 
French immersion 


Unit completion progress 
Student timetabling 
Mathematics 
French immersion 


Student Adiustment 


Student Adiustment 


Student Adjustment 


Student Adiustment 


All student orientation 
TA group formation 
Grade 8 orientation 


Grade 8 orientation 
Grade 9 adjustment 
Responsibility, time 
management, study skills 
Contacts with subject 
teachers 


Grade 9 adjustment 
Helping non-productive 
students 

Contacts with subject 
teachers 


Helping non-productive 

students 

Native students 


Student Conduct 


Student Conduct 


Student Conduct 


Student Conduct 


(not applicable) 


Respect for authority 
Breaks 

Movement and noise 


Breaks 

Movement and noise 


Movement and noise 
Closing of centres 
Camping out 


School Climate 


School Climate 


School Climate 


School Climate 


(not applicable) 


Group interaction 
School spirit 
Francophone identity 


School spirit 

Extra-curricular 

participation 


(no critical issues) 


Enrolment- Staffing, and 
Program 


Enrolment. Staffing, and 


Enrolment*. Staffing, and 


Enrolment. Staffing, and 


Program 


Program 


Program 


Loss of francophone pupils 
Loss of francophone staff 
Hiring of RCAs 
Secretary role definition 


Loss of francophone pupils 
Loss of francophone staff 
Appointment of adult ed and 
co-op ed coordinators 


Continuing enrolment loss 
Student transfers to IFSS 
Establish co-op ed program 
Growth of adult ed program 


Continuirig enrolment loss 
Co-op ed program expansion 
30 Native pupils register 
Teacher turnover 



Parent Involvement 



Parent Involvement 



Parent Involvement 



Parent Involvement 



Gaining parent support 
Parent understanding of the 
system 



Space and Faci lities 

Resource centres design 
Building renovations 
Shared facilities 



Controversy among parents 
Parent input to decisions 
Parent concerns about 
student progress, access to 
help, and interaction 
Parent understanding of 
teacher/TA roles 
Helping parents help 
students 

Space and Facilities 

Shared facilities and space 
reallocation 



Continued controversy 
Parent concerns about 
mathematics and French 
Helping parents help 
students 



Space and Facilities 

Shared facilities and space 
reallocation 



Parent concerns about 
mathematics and French 
Parent understanding of the 
system 

Renewal/expansion of parent 
convnittees 

Helping parents help 
students 



Space and Facilities 

Shared facilities and space 
reallocation 
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things as unit length, degree of difficulty, directions for students, and tests, A few teachers 
managed to "field test" a few units in \})e spring. 

The actual production (typing, proofreading, translation, duplication) of the units was 
a major undertaking. The cafeteria was set up as a word processing pool with ten typists 
at work all summer long (see "Assistance", above). 

Plans and efforts notwithstanding, some departments and teachers were not able to 
meet the initial 10 unit goal by the opening of school in September 1985. In some cases, this 
was due to backlogs in typing and duplication. In others, the teachers involved were simply 
unable to meet the expectations. Many were responsible for developing as many as 15 
courses or more. Teachers were under pressure the first year to complete the unfinished 
courses, and to stay ahead of students enrolled in those murses. 

By the end of the first year of implementation, the original courses were mostly in 
place. Attention and effort shifted to curriculum revision. 

Curriculum revision: unit length. Teachers had difficulty at first predicting how long 
and difficult to make the units. Initial feedback from students indicateo that units in many 
courses took far longer ti an the expected five to six hours to finish. Factors contributing to 
unit length problems included the quantity of work assigned, lack of clarity in written 
directions, and overreliance on reading and writing. 

Due to the unit length problem, many students fell behind in reaching their unit and 
course completion goals during the first year of implementation. This placed immediate 
demands on the administration and teachers to reduce unit length. Teachers felt pressured 
to make revisions in order to make troublesome units more "doable" for students not as far 
along in a course. Some began deleting parts of the units and made notes for future 
revision. Others actually tried to rewrite their units at the time, and got caught between initial 
curriculum development and the need for curriculum revision. Mid-way through the first 
year the administration implemented a unit adjustment procedure to compensate for lengthy 
units. Teachers were told to cut three units and to credit students with an "adjustment unit" 
after units four, eight, and twelve. 

Despite revisions over the spring and summer, com.plaints about lengthy units from 
students, parents, and even teacher advisors, persisted during year two. Unit length was 
seen as a major hindrance to student progress in the system, and a focus of student and 
parent dissatisfaction. 
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A unit length review committee was created in year two to investigate complaints about 
lengthy units. Based on staff input from the first Project Renewal Meeting, the principal 
issued another edict requiring the departments to reduce each course to the time equivalent 
of 1.* units. Suggestions included reducing the amount of evaluation, striking excess 
material, giving more credit to long units, video-taping seminars and lectures, giving credit 
for related v/ork, and adapting assignments to individual needs. 

The departments and teachers complied, though some found it very difficult to submit 
their courses to further reduction. This was the second mandated reduction in less than two 
years. By the end of year two the unit length problem was essentially resolved. Concerns 
about unit length were superseded by concerns about diversity of learning modes and 
curriculum quality. 

Curriculum revision: alternative learning modes. The short- term goal was to get units 
developed and in place in all courses. The long-term goal was to provide variation and 
options in the learning process to accomodate student learning styles, and to increase skills 
in using different kinds of learning resources. Concurrent with revisions for unit length and 
clarity, the administration began to encourage the incorporation of alternatives to reading 
and writing in the units. This emphasis began with the acquisition of more audio-visual 
materials in year one. 

The incorporation of alternative learning modes became a major goal in year two. The 
Principal and heads developed a resource booklet of extra-curricular activities that could be 
built into units for courses in each department. Teachers were encouraged to do more 
video-taping of seminars and lectures, especially in mathematics, where students and parents 
were asking for more teacher-directed instruction. One of the heads developed a checklist 
for teachers to evaluate their courses in terms of the variety of learning modes employed 
(written assignments, lecture, seminar, oral or visual reports, documents, AV, and tests). 

The addition of alternative learning activities into units and courses was also seen as 
a useful way to reduce unit length by decreasing the dependency on reading and writing 
activities. Actual integration of AV materials, co-instructional activities, and other alternative 
learning processes into existing courses was an ongoing focus of curriculum revision during 
year three. 
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Curriculum revision: ministry guidelines. Project Excellence came into existence shortly 
after the official adoption of OSIS (Ontario Schools: Intermediate and Senior Divisons), the 
Ministry of Education's 1984 curriculum policy for Grades 7 to 12 and OACs. Concurrent 
with OSIS, the ministry began issuing new curriculum guidelines for virtually all subject areas. 
The ongoing release of new guidelines has been an additional reason for curriculum revision 
in Project Excellence. Anticipation of new guidelines has actually been a disincentive to 
revision in some courses. Teachers have been reluctant to invest time revising existing 
courses knowing XhiiX new guidelines were pending. 

Seminars. The use of optional and mandatory seminars in courses has been an 
ongoing focus of debate in Project Excellence since year one of implementation (see 
chapters 3 and 10 for description of seminar function and use). 

During the first two years the administration encouraged teachers to increase seminar 
use, as a means of responding to parent concerns about the lack of opportunities for student 
interaction and about the absence of teacher-directed instruction. Access to seminars at 
regular inten/als was also a way to help structure and maintain student progress in a course. 
Finally, seminars in some courses were regarded as an alternative learning mode. Students 
could complete a unit on their own, or do it through participation in a seminar. 

The purpose, frequency, and scheduling of seminars were debated at the department 
and school levels during year three of the Project. The critical issue was more the frequency 
than the content of seminars. Some courses were rumoured to have too many compulsory 
seminars. That is, they were being run as traditional classes meeting on a weekly or bi- 
weekly basis. This practice is regarded as contrary to the principles of Project Excellence 
by the administration, though no action was taken that year. 

A second issue was the scheduling of seminars. Teachers in resource centres which 
were not open all day, such as the gymnasium and the shops, believed that students were 
often prevented from working in their areas due to scheduling overlap with compulsory 
seminars in other courses. The possibility of establishing "protected times" for these centres 
to avoid seminar conflicts was taken into consideration. 

4.6.2. Student Progress 

Unit completion. Student progress has been a major concern of the administration, 
teachers, students, and parents throughout the history of Project Excellence. The Issue is 
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the rate at which students complete units and courses. In order to obtain the 30 credits 
needed for graduation in four years, students have to complete about eight courses per year. 
In order to complete eight courses a year, they have to maintain a unit completion pace of 
about four to six units per week. Attaining and maintaining this pace has been difficult for 
many students in Project Excellence. Over time, the focus of concern has shifted from all 
students and graduating students, to groups of students with special needs. 

Problems with student progress became apparent early in the first year of 
implementation. Unit length was a major contributing factor, and became a focus of initial 
curriculum revision. Measures to improve student time management and study habits were 
also introduced. Similar concerns arose during year two, and further measures to reduce 
unit length, and to assist students were carried out. Lack of progress motivated some 
students to transfer to the board's high school in Iroquois Falls (see chapter 11). 

In addition to the overall monitoring of student progress, certain groups of students 
have been singled out for special attention. The administration has kept close tabs on the 
progress of graduating seniors each year to ensure that they do not fall behind in the few 
months remaining towards graduation. This was a particular concern the first year, when 
students were still quite unaccustomed to the system. 

During year two, the staff determined that there were two types of students not 
progressing, the disciHiine cases and those who needed a quiet place to work and special 
assistance to improve their study habits. Room 210, which became the Independent 
Learning Assistance Centre in year three (see chapter 3), was created to help students in the 
latter group. Another type of student progress problem began to be recognized in year 
three. Some department heads began tracking down students who were enrolled in courses, 
but who were inactive or making little progress. There were rumours of students registered 
in courses for as much as two years without completion. 

The TA system permits regular close monitoring of student progress by each student's 
teacher advisor. During the first year, the TAs and administration came to agreement on 
standardized formats for recording and reporting unit and course completion plans and 
progress. This has enabled the administration to keep a close watch on student progress, 
as well. For two years the Principal met three or four times a year with each TA to review 
their students' progress. During year three, the vice-principal/TA teams were set up to 
review student unit progress collectively on a bi-weekly basis (see chapter 3 and 
"Management", above). 
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General concerns about student progress seemed to have subsided by year three. 
Based on our evaluation, however, this is an issue which requires further attention (see 
chapter 11). 

Timetabling. The first year, there were no real guidelines for TAs and students 
concerning the timetabling of courses over the school year. Many students held off until the 
end of the year for some difficult subjects like mathematics. Then they got caught in a time- 
bind trying to finish these courses by the end of the school year. Students were working 
ove time at home. The teachers were overloaded with requests for help, resulting in long 
line-ups for assistance and further student frustration. Students and parents began blaming 
the system and teachers. For year two, the administration instructed TAs to take care that 
students did not leave their most challenging courses until the end of the year. 

Further attention was given in year three to student timetabling practices. In light of 
concerns about credit accumulation (see Chapter 10), the administration suggested that TAs 
encourage students to work on four courses per day (eight every two days). A second 
timetabling issue concerned enrolment and progress in technical and commercial courses. 
Some teachers felt that students were being counselled by TAs to do academic courses early 
in the year, and to hold off on practical subjects. An administrative review of teacher advisor 
records did not confirm this concern. 

Overall, students still have considerable freedom to timetable their coursework on a 
full year, se. . iestered, term, or mixed schedule. The concern has been to ensure that they 
maintain an appropriate balance of academic and practical, challenging and less challenging, 
compulsory and elective courses, and that they accumulate the credits needed to graduate 
in an appropriate time frame. 

Mathematics. Student progress in mathematics is the one area which has been 
consistently singled out as problematic for substantial numbers of students in Project 
Excellence As pointed out in the preceding discussion, the problems with student progress 
in mathematics bogan the first year, partly as a result of poor planning on the part of 
students and TAs. Even with closer supervision of student progress in mathematics, 
however, student and parent concerns about student learning and progress in mathematics 
courses persisted throughout years two and three. Students and parents complain about 
lack of ready access to assistance from mathematics teachers. Many believe that students 
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would have less difficulty mastering mathematics in conventional teacher-directed group 
learning settings than with the individualized curriculum and teacher consultation method. 

The mathematics department and administration have attempted to resolve the 
problems in mathematics by increasing the number of mathematics seminars available to 
students, video-taping lectures in some courses, acquiring nathematics software, and re- 
introducing comprehensive examinations to help students consolidate their learning. For year 
four, plans were undenway to hire an additional mathematics teacher and to relocate the 
mathematics department closer to the commercial department, in order to facilitate access 
to the computers and to business math and accounting teachers. 

French immersion. Oral language development in French has been another area of 
ongoing concern about student progress. The concern arises from complaints about lack 
of sufficient opportunities for speaking and interaction in French on thu part of students and 
parents of students who graduated from elementary school French immersion programs, and 
who des're to continue practicing French in some of their content courses, in addition to 
French courses. The school has responded mainly by trying to increase the oral language 
component of French department courses for non-native speakers, and by providing more 
extra-curricular opportunities in French. As of year three, little special attention had yet been 
given to this issue in other subjects taught in French. 

Marking and record keeping. Marking has been a major time management issue for 
teachers in Project Excellence. Teachers said the marking load doubled from the old system. 
Marking is constant, and student motivation and progress depend on getting marks back as 
quickly as possible. Record keeping could be turned over to resource centre assistants, but 
many teachers feel that recording marks keeps them in touch with individual student 
progress. 

Although sample record keeping forms and procedures were acquired from Bishop 
Carroll, these had to be adapted or developed anew for Project Excellence. Through 
individual and department level experimentation and sharing in the first year, consensus 
developed around some common formats and procedures for school-wide record keeping 
needs, such as green slips and report cards. Other record keeping practices, such as 
teacher advisor unit completion records, were not officially standardized. Each department 
also had to establish a policy for determining final grades. 
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4.6.3. Student Adjustment 

Student adjustment to Project Excellence and assistance for students in making that 
adjustment have been areas of nu.;. .n. 

Orientalion. In the development phase of the Project, students received minimal 
preparation for their new role. The Principal, vice-principals, and guidance counselor held 
one all day slide and tape demonstration for interested students. A few students benefitted 
from field testing of some units. They all began meeting with their teacher advisors on a trial 
basis towards the end of the school year. 

During the development phase, orientation for incoming Grade 8's consisted of a 
half-day visit to the high school, where new students met with their assigned TAs and TA 
groups. In year two, this orientation was extended to four days, based on suggestions from 
the Parent Advisory Committee. During these four days, students not only meet with their 
TA groups, but actually begin doing units for the coming year. The new orientation program 
is regarded as quite effective and has continued with minor improvements (see chapter 3). 

Grade 9 student adjustment. The adjustment of Grade 9 students to the individualized 
system was an important concern during the first two years of the Project. The issue was 
mainly the perceived need to ease the transition from homogeneous group learning in a 
classroom to independent learning in a resource centre with students of all grades and 
academic levels. A related issue was the perceived need to help Grade 9 students get into 
the habit of consulting teachers about any problems with their units. 

At the end of the first year, the Principal and department heads engaged in a lengthy 
debate about Grade 9 student adjustment. The discussion resulted in the establishment of 
"Grade 9 Group Learning" (see chapter 3). Blocks of time are resen/ed for Grade 9's In each 
resource centre during the initial months of the school year to facilitate their adjustment to 
the system. 

Student responsibility, time management, and study skills. Students coming in to the 
system are not equally ready to accept responsibility for independent learning, nor do they 
all have the discipline, time management, and study skills required to succeed in Project 
Excellence. Finding effective ways to help non-productive students cope with responsibility, 
manage their time wisely, and improve their self-directed study skills has been a major focus 
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of concern. 

The teacher advisors have been the main source of assistance to students, and 
developing teacher advisor skills has been an important focus of staff development (see TA 
Role Assistance", above). Teachers had little more than their Instincts to rely on during the 
first year to find ways to motivate students and to keep them working at an acceptable pace. 
Methods of "controls" (e.g., having students set up written plans for what to do and where 
to do it, having students work in the TA's centre) were developed largely by trial and error, 
and by sharing experiences with other TAs. 

Student time management and concentration were a recurring focus of discussion in 
department head and Project Renewal meetings during year two. The heads generated 
several lists of ideas for Improving students' use of time, concentration, and contact with 
teachers. Policies on student movement, noise in centres, TA group meetings, and 
monitoring students' daily plans resulted from the first Project Renewal meeting. An 
introduction to study and organizational skills to succeed in Project Excellence was 
incorporated into the Grade 8 orientation program. 

Apart from generalized assistance through the TAs, the major Project-level response 
to the need of some students for additional help adapting to the Project has been Room 210. 
This "independent study room" was first set up in year two as a detention hail for students 
who were loitering In the halls, not working, and not progressing. The function of Room 210 
changed during year three. It became a special study centre for students requiring quiet and 
Intensive help with study skills (see chapter 3 for details). 

A new strategy for motivating discipline cases was also introduced. The Principal, 
vice-principals, and technical studies teacher in charge of Adult Education became the ad 
hoc "teacher advisors" for a small group of students on the brink of suspension for lack of 
responsibility in their school work and behaviour. 

Contact with subject teachers. Another persistent issue for the Project has been 
student contact with subject teachers. Student and parent concerns centre mainly around 
the availability of teachers when students want help. As elsewhere discussed (chapter 7, 
chapter 14), our study confirms that students sometimes wait for help while teachers consult 
with other students, but we found little evidence that teachers were unavailable to students. 
The problem, rather, appears to stem from student habits of studying in centres other than 
those corresponding to the courses they are working on, i.e., away from the teachers best 
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qualified to help. In addition, small departments do not stay open all day because of limited 
staffing. This limits the availability of teachers in those areas. The major administrative 
response to concerns about access to teachers has been to encourage the use of seminars, 
and to monitor and respond to department staffing needs on an ongoing basis. In the 
individualized system, course enrolments fluctuate throughout the school year. One of the 
teachers, in particular, has functioned as a "utility teacher". His schedule is periodically 
adjusted to provide additional help in different departments. 

Contact with subject teachers has also been an issue from the perspective of teachers. 
Teacher concerns centre around the fact that they may have little or no personal contact with 
students in their courses unless the student seeks help, or the teacher calls the student in 
to discuss the results of an assignment or test. This concern was a focus of discussion in 
department head and staff meetings during years one and two. Apart from encouraging 
student participation in seminars, however, no organized interventions to ensure student 
contact with subject teachers were planned or implemented across the school (see 
recommendations, chapter 10). 

Native Students. As a result of the creation of a new Indian band in the vicinity of 
Cochrane, approximately 30 Native students registered for school at E.S.C.H.S. in the fall 
of 1987 (a total of about 50 Native students at the school). There were concerns about the 
weak academic backgrounds of some, their social adaptation to the school, and 
communication with parents. The Principal directed the vice-principals to monitor the 
progress of Native students ciosely through the bi-weekly unit review meetings. 

By mid-winter the Principal began to mobilize interest and action around the special 
needs of Native students in Project Excellence. He acquired information on Native education 
from other jurisdictions, and brought in a Native education consultant for a Professional 
Development Day session. In the spring, the local Native Friendship Centre held a two-day 
workshop on Native culture and concerns for interested organizations in the community. The 
Principal and several of the staff took part. The Principal also created an advisory committee 
of Native parents, negotiated a grant to hire a part-time Native counselor, and created office 
space for her at the school. In sum, efforts were being made to facilitate the adjustment and 
success of Native students in Project Excellence. 
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4.6.4. Student Conduct 

On the whole, student discipline problems have diminished. Gone are the line-ups of 
students sent to the vice-principal's office for insubordination in the classroom. If students 
cause disturbances in a resource centre, teachers can simply tell them to go study 
elsewhere. The first year there were some concerns about student respect for authority in 
the resource centres, particularly in relation to non-instructional staff. This problem was 
resolved with the introduction of a stricter discipline code requiring students to present their 
I.D. cards to any adult upon request. 

The major student conduct issues arising in Project Excellence relate to students* use 
of time, movement in the halls, and noise in the centres. That is, the problems have more 
to do with students not working or distracting other students, than with student-teacher 
relations, as in the old system. 

Breaks. During the first two years of implementation, students were permitted to take 
breaks when they wanted. This policy followed the Bishop Carroll model, and was based on 
the principle of leaving the responsibility to students for managing their own time and 
schoolwork. The policy was problematic. Some students spent more time loitering in the 
halls than at work in the centres, and there was constant noise and movement in the halls 
and in and out of the centres. This proved disruptive to students trying to work in the 
centres. Yielding to pressure from teachers, the administration agreed at the end of year two 
to adopt a "common break" policy. Official ten minute breaks were scheduled at mid-morning 
and mid-afternoon. This system appearer* tc be working quite well during year three. In 
addition to reducing the amount of student movement in halls the rest of the day, it provided 
a time during the day for students to socialize with peers from the same age and grade level 

Student movement and noise. Student movement to and from the resource cer^tres 
and noise in the halls and in the centres, have been recurring concerns since the beginning 
of the Project. Because students organize their own time and do not have to study in the 
centre for the courses they are working on, there are legitimate reasons for students to move 
back and forth between centres. The problem is to prevent loitering and to control student 
socializing in the halls outside of the breaks. During the first two years, actions to control the 
halls were taken, such as prohibiting movement in the halls before lunch and at the ei.d of 
the school day, the vice-principals patrolling the halls, and threatening persistent loiterers with 
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suspension. Loitering was less of an issue in year three. The movement of students from 
Jeunesse Nord to the gymnasium* library, and cafeteria has exacerbated the noise in the 
halls problem. This, however, is a consequence of the shared facilities, not of Project 
Excellence. 

Controlling noise in the centres has been a further source of discussion in heads and 
staff meetings throughout the Project history. This issue has been dealt with at the 
department level. Some departments have declared their centres "quiet areas". Others 
maintain quiet areas and group work areas within the same centre. Others attempt to control 
the level of student interaction and noise through seating arrangements (individual desks, 
tables, study carrels). Of course, the teachers on duty in each centre are responsible for 
supervising student activity and for asking those who socialize to get to work or to leave. 

Closing of centres. One factor contributing to student moveme" it and noise in the halls 
Is the unscheduled closing of centres, due to teacher absences. The policy has been to 
close centres when there is no teacher available to supervise and assist students. The 
resource centre assistants are only half-time employees, and it has not been considered 
appropriate to leave centres open with only an RCA on the premises. The problem in the 
halls arises from the fact that the seating capacity in the centres is limited. Regular opening 
and closing of centres is co-ordinated to ensure that seats are available for all students. 
Unscheduled closings can upset the balance, and increase studtrnt activity in the halls. The 
lack of supply teachers qualified 1 1 work in this system has been an obstacle to covering 
teacher absences. A satisfactory solution to this problem was still being sought during year 
three of Project Excellence. 

Camping out. The tendency cf many students to "camp out" in particular centres for 
the day became a focus of administrative attention at the beginning of year three. As 
reported in the student survey (chapter 7), most students have favourite spots to work and 
bring their unit work from other centres to those places. The only administrative action taken 
in year three was to limit students to no more than a half-day in the libran/ in order to ensure 
space for students doing research (see chapter 7 for related recommendations). 
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4.6.5. School Climate and Student Interaction 

Student interaction and school spirit. Apart from student conduct, a number of school 
climate issues were identified during the first year of Project Excellence. The first arose from 
parent concerns that students were not getting enough opportunities to interact in groups 
with their peers. The administration responded with written suggestions to teachers to plan 
activities for TA groups, and to provide more seminars in their courses. 

A second concern was that school spirit was undermined by the pressure to work and 
the emphasis on individual performance. The administration and heads brainstormed ways 
of creating more "joy" in the school through large group presentations and extra-curricular 
activities. Extra-curricular involvement was singled out for imorovement in year two by the 
CEDSS evaluation team. Our data suggest that while teacher leadership in extra-curricular 
activities may have dropped somewhat in the first couple of years, this was transitory, and 
due to the initial time management problems experienced by teachers. We perceived no lacl< 
of extra-curricular programs and activities in the school and about half the student body 
claimed to be participating (chapter 7). 

Francophone identity. During year one. francophone parents and faculty expressed 
concerns about the loss of opportunities fc ancophone students to maintain a group 
identity in Project Excellence. Apart from the French TA groups, there were few naturally 
occurring contexts for francophone students to meet in groups with other francophone 
students. The francophone faculty tabled a plan to increase opportunities for francophone 
students to interact as a group, mainly through e.xtra-curricular activities. 

4.6.6. Enrolment, Staffing, Program Development and Maintenance 

Enrolment decline at E.S.C.H.S. continued after Project Excellence came into place. 
The major causes of attrition were the opening of the French-language high school by the 
separate school board in 1985 and the decision by the public school board to allow 
Cochrane students to transfer to the board's other high school in Iroquois Falls if they chose 
not to attend or continue in Project Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. The loss of students affected 
staffing and led to reductions in French-language programs and to growth in other areas, 
such as co-operative education and adult education. 
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French-language staff and programs. The loss of francophone students to Jeunesse 
Nord resulted In the loss of teachers in the French-language instructional unit. Six teachers 
transferred to Jeunesse Nord that year, three the second year, and one in year three. By 
year three the enrolment pattern between the two schools had stabilized. The staff at 
E.S.C.H.S. were able to develop and maintain the majority of French-language courses 
despite the loss of staff. At the end of year three, however, music and family studies courses 
in French were removed from the course calendar due to lack of staff in those areas. A 
decision was pending for French courses in commercial subjects. 

Adult education and co-operative education. To avoid further cuts in staff at the end 
of year one, the administration and staff decided to establish a co-operative education 
program, and to build up the existing adult education program. Two technical studies 
teachers were relieved of teacher advisor duties and appointed co-ordinators of these 
programs. Both programs flourished in the flexible timetabling and independent learning 
system. 

Enrolment in co-operative education outstripped the co-ordinating and supen/ising 
capabilities of the single program co-ordinator within a year. In year three, several other 
teachers took on responsibility for supervising co-op student work placements (see chapter 
3 for additional information on co-operative education and adult education). 

Transfer students. In September of year two, the board responded to pressure from 
certain students and parents and agreed to let students transfer to Iroquois Falls Secondary 
School. Enough students were involved to justify providing a bus. The motives and 
characteristics of these students are examined in detail in chapter 11. In general, they were 
students who felt they had lost a year of high school while participating in the Project. A 
small number of Grade 8 students have opted out of Project Excellence without even 
attending. 

4.6.7. Parent Involvement 

Informing and gaining parent support became a focus of administrative attention after 
the decision to adopt Project Excellence. An open information and discussion meeting was 
held, and attended by 250 parents. Parent enthusiasm for the change was less than desired. 
As a result, a second meeting was organized and a multi-media publicity campaign was 
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mounted. A series of articles, including interviews with the Principal and students, appeared 
In the local and area newspapers. One of the vice-principals was interviewed on radio and 
television. Although parent opposition was not organized or vocal enough to stop the 
Project, school officials acknowledge in retrospect that more should have been done to 
prepare parents for the change. 

Project Excellence aroused considerable furor in the community during the first year 
of implementation. Letters appeared in the local newspaper. Teacher advisors had to 
defend the Project in their calls to parents. As described by one teacher, Ihere was swirling 
controversy around us in the community... you could never get away from it'. Critics alleged 
that teachers were no longer teaching and reacted to the fact that students were not in 
classes. There were serious concerns that students were "not going to finish their year" In 
this system. The Principal bore the brunt of the criticism, and the staff admired his resilience. 
The superintendents and trustees stood solidly behind the Project. 

The Principal established a Parent Advisory Committee In the fall of year one, and 
began meeting with them on a regular basis to get feedback and to share information about 
what was happening in the school. In January of that year the admit listratton organized a 
Parent Evening. The Principal spoke about the Project and gave parents a chance to air their 
questions and concerns. Then the parents met In small groups with their child's teacher 
advisor. Parent concerns at this meeting centred on such matters as access to teachers, 
the need for student interaction, student motivation and progress, exams, grading, workload, 
student responsibility, and attendance. In the spring the Principal solicited comments from 
the staff about "the positive things happening in Project Excellence", and sent a letter to 
parents. The year ended with an Open House for parents to observe students and staff at 
work. 

Special mechanisms for communication with and feedback from parents, such as the 
Parent Advisory Committt a and Parent/TA nights, carried over into the second year of 
Project Excellence. At the fall Parent/TA night, the teacher advisors were each assisted by 
members of the administration and the board. The beginning of year two was a demoralizing 
time for the staff. A series of student letters highly critical of the Project appeared in the local 
newspaper. The decision by some students and parents to transfer to Iroquois Falls was 
another disappointment. In terms of the school program, parent concerns tended to focus 
on two areas, mathematics and French-language development. 

By year three, vocal community opposition to the Project subsided, though the 
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administration continued to seek ways to further parent understanding and involvement. The 
Parent Advisory Committee underwent its first major turnover in membership. In response 
to feedback from the committee about continued misunderstanding in the community, the 
administration submitted a series of student articles about the Project to the local newspapu , 
A Graduate Parent Advisory Committee and a Native Advisory Com?r<ittee were also set up 
that year (see Implementation Management" and "Implementation Evaluation", above). 

4.6.8. Space and Facilities 

Preparation. Apart from curriculum development, subject area resource centre 
preparation was the major area of teacher and administrator activity during the development 
phase of the Project. Decisions concerning the design and arrangemen*s for each centre 
were determined by heads and teachers at the department level. Ideas for setting up the 
centres were borrowed from Bishop Carroll and ^cole Georges-Vanier (see "Implementation 
Assistance", above). 

Renovations, such as knocking down walls between classrooms to make multi-area 
resource centres and arranging for the construction of counters and unit shelves, were co- 
ordinated by the administration. Most of the work was done by the custodians and by the 
woodworkinp teacher and students. 

Space allocation has been a recurrent concern since the start of the Project, largely 
because of the shared facilities arrangements with the new separate school, Jeunesse Nord. 
The program at Jeunesse Nord was phased in grade by grade, so the enrolment and space 
requirements continued to increase over the first three years. This resulted in the annual 
shifting of centres and office space for teacher advisors. The situation appeared to have 
stablized by year four, with E.S.C.H.S. occupying classrooms on the second floor, and 
Jeune sse Nord on the first. 

4.7. EVALUATION OF THE IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS 

As part of our evaluation, we assessed the effectiveness of the organizational process 
used to facilitate implementation of Project Excellence at E.S.C.H.S., a question of obvious 
interest to school personnel in other jurisdictions considering adopting this system of 
education. 

Implementation researchers in education typically judge the success of an 
implementation process by the degree of implementation of expected changes in teacher 
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barely ready by opening day. Some teachers and departments were further along than 
others. Teachers also felt they were not ready for the TA role. Talk about the role meant 
little until they actually began to implement it. 

Table 4-6 presents interview quotes which illustrate teacher concerns about their roles 
as subject teachers and teacher advisors over the first three years of Project Excellence 
Implementation. 

Teachers found the first year of implementation challenging, exciting, and 
unpredictable. Most found it stressful, frustrating, and discouraging at times, as well. The 
Initial disadvantages were offset by the novelty of the new roles and the improvement in 
discipline in terms of teacher-student relations. As subject teachers, they had high 
management concerns, focussed mainly on getting their curriculum work done, and on 
keeping up with marking. Many were caught between the need to finish their courses and 
to begin revising them at the same time. 

The biggest change for teachers was becoming a teacher advisor. Information and 
personal concerns associated with the TA role were high, as were management concerns 
related to learning the new role. The major concerns of TAs in the first year were figuring out 
how to motivate and help students adjust to the system, establishing TA-student 
relationships, learning the guidance functions, and communicating with parents. 

Both as teachers and as TAs, the staff found year two of implementation less stressful 
than the first. This was due partly to the shift in energy from initial curriculum develr-^ment 
to curriculum revision, partly to the experience gained from year one, and partly to the 
socialization of students into the system. The management concerns of teachers began 
shifting to consequence concerns focussed on revising units to make them more "doable" 
and flexible, and modifying instruction, so as to improve student progress and learning. 
Teachers became more comfortable with the TA rolo. Initial personal concerns about 
carrying out the role subsided. They experienced a combination of information, 
management, and consequence concerns associated with the continued search for ways to 
motivate and assist students. Apprehension about communicating with parents diminished, 
as each TA settled into communication routines with parents of each TA student. 

Most teachers reported no major changes in their teacher and TA roles during year 
three of Project Excellence. As teachers, their concerns continued to focus on modifying 
their courses and teaching to improve student outcomes (consequence). Some teachers 
still expressed management concerns related to organizing their time for ongoing curriculum 
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work. A number of teachers began taking on new responsibilities (e.g., co-operative 
education, extra-curricular activities, the Learning Assistance Centre). In the TA role, 
teachers had settled into comfortable routines; however, many were trying out or looking for 

Table 4^ 

Role Concerns of Teachers: Implementation Years One, Two, and Ttiree 



Year 1 (1986/87) 
OVERALL 

**It was exciting.. .different.. .You 
realized all the benefits of the 
system. But it was a little worrisome 
too* because there was a lot of 
rebellion in town. So that was a 
difficulty having put in all that time 
and apparently getting no thanks for 
it." 

SUBJECT TEACHER RQig 
**It was really a survival year. It 
really was. That first year we were 
under pressure to do so much in so 
short of time... to keep one step ahead 
of the kids in that first year with 
units and marking.** 

**Dan8 le centre? Oui« c*6tait vraiment 
different. C*<tait plus relaxant^ plus 
int^ressant. Le plus fascinant, c'ttait 
peut-Atre la discipline, car on n*en 
avait pas h faire comparat i vement h 
avant.** 

**Some units were not well written. 
Students did not understand what I 
wanted. Some units were too long. They 
needed to be shortened.** 

TEACHER ADVISOR ROLE 
**I was definitely floundering. I didn't 
know what tools I could use to motivate 
the students.** 

**When you interview a student it*s 
difficult to break the ice at first.** 

**There was a lot of apprehension, 
especially when we got dealing with 
the TA parts. I felt inadequate with 
the whole Guidance part.** 

**1here was controversy in the 
comainity. You couldn*t escape it.^* 



Year 2 n 986/87) 
fiVgRALL 

**I found the second year easier than 
the first because I became more 
organized.** 

**.>t wssn*t quite as stressful. We were 
better prepared. Grade 9s coming in 
were better prepared. Ue knew more how 
to talk to parents.** 

|>You*re still looking at overall length 
of units and courses. You* re looking at 
helping kids do units faster, both as 
teacher and TA.** 

SUBJECT TEACHER ROLE 
**You had more confidence in what you 
were doing in regards to the units. You 
weren't under the pressure you were the 
first year.** 

**Hy ability to adjust units on the spot 
improved.** 

**I became aware of lack of skill 
development.** 

**I made revisions to my units and made 
them more concise and do** able.** 

**I did a lot of video^-taping of units 
for the students." 

TEACHER ADVISOR ROLE 
**I was more efficient. I was «Aore 
responsive to my TAs concerns and to my 
parents* concerns. I could understand 
them better.** 

"I knew what options I had open to try 
and improve students* performance.** 

"J*avais plus d*experience. J*6tais 
plus conscient des jeux que les jeunes 
te font.** 



OVERALL 

**I feel the workload is easier, but 
then that may be due to becoming 
organized and seeing what has 
happened in the past two years and 
being prepared for it.** 

SUBJECT TEACHER ROLE 
**Time management. I don*t think 
there*s adequate time for curriculum 
revision and teacher advising.** 

**l have more time to go after kids in 
my subjects that haven* t been on a 
unit for a while.** 

**Je voulais que mes jeunes passent 
plus vite. J*ai fait una plus grande 
structuration, plus de siminaires qui 
sont oblige to ires.** 

**I*m trying to work with shops 
outside of the school more.** 

**Un poste s*est ouvert dans le 
progranme d*Mucation co-operative. 
On m*a demand^ si je le voulais.** 

**I resumed some of the extra- 
curricular things I put aside the 
first two years of the Project.** 

TEACHER ADVISOR ROLE 

**I*m more relaxed and competent with 

my role as a TA .** 

**l continue to beg, borrow and steal 
ideas from other TAs.** 

*'J*ai plus de temps h donner aux 
jeunes. C*est plus facile. Hes jeunes 
cctte ann6e avancent plus vite que 
par les annies pass^es.** 

**Dans mon r6le de conseiller, je suis 
beaucoup plus direct.** 
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better ways of working with their TA students (consequence). 

Concerns statements were mainly gathered from the subset of teachers selected for 
our change process interviews. In addition, we administered the Stages of Concern 
Questionnaire to all teachers (N =32). Responses to the questionnaire can he developed into 
a "concerns profile" for individuals or groups of teachers implementing a particular change. 
This profile provides a picture of the status of implementation at one point in time. 

Table 4^-7 
Concerns Profile for All Teachers 
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Table 4-7 shows the S'oges of Concern Profile for all teachers in Project Excellence. 
Reading the concerns profile calls for looking at the peaks, which mark areas of intense 
concerns, and at movement from left to right, or from self-oriented to impact-oriented 
concerns. Successful progress with implementation would be indicated by peaks to the right 
side of the profile, I.e., with emphasis on impact-oriented concerns. 

The concerns profile confirms that teachers as a whole have progressed in their roles 
in Project Excellence to concerns about student impact. While teachers are still resolving 
some managment issues, this is a healthy response. Personal concerns, common to early 
or unresolved implementation, are almost non-existent. The most frequent concern shown 
is that of consequence or focus on the impact of their actions for students. The third peak, 
refocussing, likely reflects ongoing refinement and problem-solving. 

In analyzing the Stages of Concern data, we looked for possible differences between 
different subgroups of teachors, such as academic versus practical, English section versus 
French section, and heads versus regular teachers. Department heads were the only group 
showing a distinct profile. Management concerns dominated all other concerns in their 
profile. This may be indicative of their continuing search for stable solutions to issues like 
staffing the centres and co-ordinating curriculum (see chapter 6 for discussion of head role), 
rather than management of their individual roles as teachers and TAs. 

Considering the magnitude of change for teachers implementing Project Excellence (see 
chapter 5 for description of the nature of the change), the concerns profile indicates that the 
organizational process used to facilitate implementation of the teacher role at E.S.C.H.S. 
has been quite effective. 

4.7.2. Levels of Use for Teachers 

The second part of our evaluation of the support system for implementation looks at 
the overall progress of teachers in mastering expected subject teacher and teacher advisor 
behaviours. We incorporated key questions from the Levels of Use Interview into our Status 
of Implementation Interview with all teachers. The Levels of Use framework presents a 
developmental scale of change- related behaviours, beginning with Non-Use (0), Orientaiion 
(I), and Preparation (II), and then progressing to Mechanical use (III), Routine use (IV/IVA), 
Collaboration (V), and Renewal (VI) (Hall, Loucks, Rutherford, and Newlove, 1975). The parts 
of the scale pertinent to teachers in Project Excellence are as follows. 
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LEVELS OF USE DEFINITIONS 



III (mechanical use). This is a state in which the teacher focusses 
most effort on the short-term, day to day use of the innovation 
with little time for reflection. Changes in use are made more to 
meet teacher needs than student needs. Changes are primarily 
In response to logistical and organizational problems. 

ni/IV, . jtving mechanical problems). At this level, the teacher 
is m' . J in control of everyday affairs and can begin to look at 
student needs. Their use is beginning to stabilize. 

IVA (routine use). At this point use of the innovation is stabilized. 
Few if any changes are being made in ongoing use. Little 
preparation or thought is being given to improving innovation use 
or its consequences for students. The teacher reports that use of 
the innovation is going smoothly. 

IVA/IVB (stable but considering the need for refinement). 
Teachers at this level feel comfortable with what they are doing 
and the outcomes for students, but are beginning to consider 
ways that they might improve the innovation for students. They 
are making small adjustments to the normal routine in relation to 
student needs. 

IVB (refining use). At this level, teachers are actively exploring and 
experimenting with alternative uses of the innovation to increase 
the impact on students within their immediate sphere of infl' ^^nce. 
Variations are based on knowledge of short- and long-term 
consequences for students. 



Table 4-8 shows how teachers rated according to the Levels of Use scale in January- 
February of the third year of implementation. Since the demands of being a subject teacher 
and a TA differ, teachers were rated separately for each part of the role. 

The Levels of Use data indicate that teachers in Project Excellence are doing 
extremely well in comparison with the implementation of innovations in other school settings. 
With adequate support for implementation, one would normally expect teacher use of an 
innovation involving major changes in practice to be stabilizing by the third year of 
implementation. The data shows this to be the case for teachers involved with Project 
Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. The majority of teachers are at routine use or higher for both 
aspects of their role. The number of teachers actively working on refining the curriculum, 
teaching, and other components of the Project is remarkably high, as well. 
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Table 4-8 
Levels of Use of Project Excellence* 

Teacher Advisor Role Subject Teacher Role 

Level of Use 

III (Mechanical) 2 2 

III/IVA 0 3 

IVA (Routine) 19 19 

IVA/IVB 4 0 

IVB (Refining) 6 6 

NA 1 9 



The Leveis of Use findings confirm our previously stated judgement that the support 
system used at E.S.C.H.S. to assist teachers in carrying out their new roles has been 
effective. Personnel from other schools interested in adopting this system of education 
should take a close look at the organizational process of implementation described in the 
initial sections of this chapter. 

4.7.3. Institutionalization of Project Excellence 

Project Excellence was originally approved as a five-year project. After three years 
of implementation, the Project transformed virtually all aspects of the school: physical 
facilities; curriculum; teacher, student, and administrator roles; teaching methods; learning 
activities; evaluation methods; and the organization of the workday for all. On 'ihe surface, 
it is difficult to imagine things reverting back to a conventional form of education. Past 
research on educational change, however, has demonstrated that successful implementation 
does not necessarily ensure the long-term institutionalization or continuation of new programs 
and practices. 

We attempted to assess the potential institutionalization of Project Excellence from 



The total number of teachers interviewed was 32. The data for a few teachers 
were insufficient to render a judgement. Those are listed as NA (no answer). 
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case study findings during the third year of implementation. Our framework for analyzing 
institutionalization is adapted from the Huberman and Miles (1984) multi-site study of 
educational innovation in the United States. It defined institutionalization as Ihe presence of 
organizational conditions tiiat signal routinlzation of the innovation... structures, procedures 
and organizational sentiments that were indicators of the innovation's being 'built in' to the 
school and district." 

Huberman and Miles identified the following preconditions for successful 
institutionalization of educational changes: 

^..higher institutionalization is likely when there is administrative pressure to 
implement the program, no serious resistance (seen in low building 
endorsement or weak user commitrr ent), and a reasonable degree of teaclier- 
administrator harmony. If implementing the program results in some degree 
of organizational transformation, does not have serious assistance gaps, and 
ends with use by a fairly large percentage of eligible users who along witii 
program leaders remain in the situation, then stronger institutionalization is 
likely." 

All these preconditions are present in the organizational history of Project Excellence. The 
declining enrolment situation and opening of the separate school board high school provided 
a timely outlet for school personnel who were not committed to ir^plementing the Project, 
thus averting the potential for "serious resistance" among staff. In terms of these conditions, 
one would predict that Project Excellence has a strong likelihood of achieving a high degree 
of institutionalization. 

Huberman and Miles analyzed actual degree of institutionalization in terms of 
"supporting conditions related to current operations (such as whether competing practices 
had been eliminated)...the completion of important passages (such as moving rrom soft to 
hard money, or getting the use of the practice written into job descriptions)... and the survival 
of the innovation through several organizational cycles (...a school semester or year and 
including movement through new budgets and personnel)." Table 4-9 lists Huberman and 
Miles's indicators of institutionalization and assesses the presence or absence of these 
conditions for Project Excellence. 

The analysis summarized in Table 4-9 indicates that while Project Excellence has 
achieved a fairly high degree of institutionalization, the continuance of the Project cannot be 
taken for granted at tiie present time. 

Some key supporting conditions have not been fully achieved. Among teachers, the 
benefits of implementation are generally seen to outweigh the drawbacks (see chapters 5, 
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13, 14). There remains a substantial group of students, however, that denies or doubts the 
benefits of participation in the Project (see chapters 7, 13, 14). Only half the students and 
parents surveyed in our studies said they would choose Project Excellence over a traditional 
school at the present time (see chapter 14). Recommendations are made elsewhere in this 
report for responding to student and parent concerns about the Project, and for clarifying the 
long-range outcomes for students (e.g., requesting records of first year university and college 
performance of Project graduates). 

Although Project Excellence is being implemented school-wide, competing practices 
have not been totally eliminated. There is continuing debate within the school concerning 
the frequency and function of "seminars", and whether seminars are being used and taught 
like regular classes by some teachers (see chapters 5 and 14). The uncertainty and lack of 
consensus within the Project concerning seminars needs to be resolved in order to establish 
what is and what is not legitimate within the principles and framework of Project Excellence. 
Thiere is a sense in which the "seminar door" has replaced the "classroom door" beyond 
which individual teacher autonomy rules. 

Equally serious is the existence of competing practices external to E.S.C.H.S., i.e., the 
board's high school in Iroquois Falls and Jeunesse Nord. Of course, these schools cannot 
be eliminated, but their presence as an escape valve threatens the long-term stability of the 
Project because of loss of clientele. This situation is likely to persist unless the situation 
changes from competing high schools to complementary high schools (see our 
recommendations, chapter 11). 

In terms of passage completion and cycle survival, Project Excellence seems well on 
the road to institutionalization. One missing ingredient, however, is an organized induction 
and training program for new teachers. The Project has survived the departure of quite a 
few teachers as a result of continuing enrolment decline. At the beginning of year three, the 
first "new" teacher came on board. She left after a year to practice in a more conventional 
setting. It is to be expected that there will be a gradual turnover and replacement of existing 
staff. It took most of the original teachers a full two years with some training and extensive 
teacher-teacher collaboration to become comfortable with their teaching and teacher advisor 
roles. New teachers will need both initial and ongoing assistance in their first year with the 
Project, perhaps using a coaching or mentoring approach with experienced teachers. 

Attention is also needed to the continuation and/or revision of existing courses 
assigned to new teachers. Up to the end of year three, most courses were being marked 
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and revised by their orginal developers. As more staff leave, causing ongoing staffing 
adjustments within the Project, more and more courses will be taken over by other teachers. 

Table 4*9 

Status of Project Excellence Institutionalization 



INDICATORS OF INSTITUTIONALIZATION 
SupoortlrHi conditions 
Is a core (as vs. peripheral) application 
Operating on a regular, daily basis 
Provides benefits, payoffs to users 



1987/88 STATUS 



present 
present 

present for teachers, 
partially for students 



Cofnpeting practices eliminated 

Receives support from: 
Administrators 
Teachers 

Clients (students, parents) 
Other: external funding, laws, etc. 



partially 



present 
present 
partially 

present (OSIS) 



Passage completion 

Goes from soft to hard money 

Job descriptions become standard 

Skills required are included in formal training program 
Organizational status is established/part of regulations 
Routines established for supply & maintenance 

Cycle survival 

Survives annual budget cycles 

Survives departure or introduction of new personnel 

Skills are taught in successive cycles 

Achieves widespread use in organization 

Survives equipment/materials turnover or loss 



present 

present 

absent 

present 

present 

present 

present, future uncertain 

present 

present 

present 



It Should not be assumed that other teachers can take the developer's place with no more 
background than the student learning guides, particularly for courses with a number of built- 
in seminars. Further, there is no policy at present to deal with the possibility that a new 
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teacher might want to develop an entirely new course to replace the existing one. Careful 
monitoring would be needed to avoid the same pitfalls of lengthy and unclear units developed 
in the early stages of the Project. 

In the long term, we believe that the administration working with the department heads 
should organize a department-level approach to curriculum maintenance and revision, rather 
than a teacher-developer approach. That is, courses, once developed, should become the 
responsibility of the department rather than of individual teachers. 

The recommendations that follow are suggested as possible means of improving the 
prospects for institutionalization of Project Excellence. In offering these suggestions, we 
are not necessarily advocating its continuance or its abandonment. That is a decision to 
be made locally within the school, school board, and community. If the choice is to continue, 
however, then there are certain actions that should be taken to maintain the Project. 

4.7.4. Recommendations for Institutionalizing Project Excellence 

(1) Recommendation: in order to facilitate continuation of the Project, we recommerKJ that the school 
administration organize a staff committee to begin designing an in-house training program in anticipation of 
future new teachers. 

(2) Recommendation: We further recommend that the Ministry of Education provide financial support fo» 
the development of a teacher training program for Project Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. Such training could be made 
available to selected teachers from schools that adopt programs similar to Project Excellence. 

(3) Recommendation: The administration worl<ing with the department heads should organize a department 
level approach to curriculum maintenance/revision, rather than a teacher-developer approach. 

(4) Recommendation: The administration worl<ing with the department heads and teachers should continue 
discussion about the frequancy, function, and content of seminars witi . ine intent of clarifying what is and what 
is not legitimate in terms of Project goals and design. Seminars are part of the courses, and should not persist 
as a "hidden curriculum". 
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PARTC: ROLES IN PROJECT EXCELLENCE 



CHAPTERS 

THE TEACHER ROLE IN PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

This chapter examines the role of the teacher in Project Excellence. Teacher 
behaviours during the third year of implementation are evaluated in terms of the ideal 
expected behaviours described in chapter 3. The nature of the change for teachers from 
past practice is also described. Teacher attitudes, concerns, and recommendations about 
the Project are reviewed in chapter 14. 

5.1. DESIGN FOR EVALUATION OF TEACHER IMPLEMENTATION 

The basis for evaluating the status of teacher implementation of their rolo in Project 
Excellence is the Project Excellence Checklist. This was developed and validated through 
preliminary interviews with school administrators, a sample of teachers (17), and written 
materials describing the Project. Development of the checklist involved identification of (1) 
the major components of Project Excellence (e.g. teacher behaviours), (2) the variations in 
use that occur, and (3) the ideal patterns of practice. Appendix D shows the complete 
checklist with ideal teacher behaviours marked (*) listed under variation 1. Other variations 
represent alternative practices in use in the school. 

A teacher Interview to measure current implementation status was developed from the 
checklist. All teachers (N=32)' were interviewed during January and February 1988 about 
what they do as subject teachers and teacher advisors. The Status of Implementation 
Interviews were supplemented by observations in resource centres and teacher advisor 
groups during the 1987/88 school year. 

For this analysis, teacher responses and observation data are measured against Project 
ideals as stated in the Project Excellence Checklist. Where no ideai practices were stated, 
the patterns of variation are simply summarized as found. Appendix D presents the Project 
Excellence Checklist. Appendix E presents a quantitative summary of the variations In 
teacher behaviours compiled through interviews with individual teachers. Here, we 



^ The two vice-principals were not included in this sample although both teach 
some courses. 
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summarize the variations in practice recorded for each component of the teacher role, and 
assess teacher behaviours In terms of expected behaviours. Findings for the TA role are 
presented first, followed by findings for the subject teacher role. 

5.2. TEACHER ADVISOR ROLE IMPLEME^f^ATION 
5.2.1. Teacher Advisor Role Findings 

1 . Teacher checks attendance three times a day plus conducts spot checks. The 
majority of teachers conduct spot checks for all or some of their students in 
addition to regular attendance (ideal). Teachers who did not conduct spot 
checks said that they did not have time or did not find it useful. Those who did 
conduct spot checks, did it in a number of different ways, some weekly, some 
daily (for .ome students), some on a random basis. In conducting spot checks 
they mainly looked for what students were working on or if they were where 
they said they would be. 

2. TA holds scheduled interviews in two-week period. Half the faculty (1 7/32) are 
not holding regularly scheduled interviews with all students every two weeks, 
which would be the ideal. Of those who are not, seven are holding i. serviews 
within a one-month period, and two with only some students. The rest are 
holding interviews when the need arises, or as they can catch students with no 
formal schedule. Some faculty consider the daily checks of student work they 
do in their TA meetings a substitute for the interview. Of those who conduct 
interviews within a two-week period, some do it weekly. Given the importance 
of this component, the fact that only half the faculty are within the ideal, would 
make this an unacceptable response given project goals. 

3. Students develop timetable with the help of TA. Twenty-six out of 32 teachers 
are allowing students to develop and complete their own timetable in some 
form. The distinction between variations one and two (completes with advice 
of TA versus TA steps in to develop and monitor as needed) is subtle and may 
reflect the needs of students in their individual TA groups. Younger students, 
new students, and students with special needs may require more assistance. 
Variation one, the ideal, places the responsibility on the student more than 
variation two. The data indicate that teachers are allowing students that 
responsibility, though some are more active in intervening than others. 

4. TA counsels and provides guidance in course selection. The majority of 
teachers are counselling and providing guidance to students in their course 
selection (ideal). TAs have become the front line for advising on options for 
course selection, with the guidance department in a more consultative role. 
Most teachers indicated in the interviews that student and parents make the 
initial decisions. 

5. TA checks unit production frequently. The minimum requirement for teachers 
is that they summarize student effort in preparation for bi-weekly meetings with 
vice-principals to review the progress of students in general. All but two (N/A) 
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are meeting that requirement. All teachers record student 'green slips' 
indicating completion of units and can get a sense of student progress from this 
daily record. This is the basis of the bi-weekly summary sheet. Some teachers 
informally check with students in the TA groups on a daily or weekly basis to 
keep track of unit progress. Checking with students and the bi-weekly 
summary sheet provide TAs with information that can be used to diagnose 
problems, in interviews, and in developing timetables for student work 
(components 2,3.6,7). Thus, this behaviour is interwoven with other activities. 

6. TA keeps record of student progress. As noted above, TAs are required to 
keep a record of student progress. Variations one (ideal) and two are similar, 
with two placing more emphasis on students to keep records of their own work 
as well, often providing them with tools (charts, planning devices) to do so. Of 
the 32 teachers interviewed, 23 fell into these two variations. At one point in 
time, public records of progress became popular as a motivational device 
(variation three, four), but this has now fallen off in use. Many teachers 
considered review of the tools they provide to students to be an adequate 
indicator of student progress. They often used these tools as an easy reference 
for brief discussions with students. 

7. TA negotiates controls with student. The issue in component seven is whether 
the TA negotiates controls with the student (variation one, ideal), or sets the 
control for the student. Half the faculty said they negotiated with the student. 
Four said that they generally set the controls. Seven teachers said they do 
both. 

8. TA informs parents in prescribing controls. The ideal (variation one) is for 
teachers to consult parents about controls. TAs themselves agree that controls 
are more successful when parents are involved. Clearly, parents are informed 
or consulted in more extreme cases. Beyond that, however, it appears that TAs 
make a personal decision to involve parents on a case-by-case basis, given the 
student, the severity of the case, and the response of parents to prior phone 
contacts. Some TAs had regular contact witfi parents, others did not (see 
phone calls, component 12). 

9. TA uses a variety of controls. About a third of the teachers (13/32) said that 
they used a number of different strategies in working with controls - most 
commonly giving a warning, setting short-term unit goals or using a timetable 
tool, having the student work in their centre, or requiring daily progress reports. 
Eight said that they used only a small number of control options. Those in the 
middle seem to have found a few strategies that they prefer due to success in 
the past and use those strategies frequently. A subset of teachers has become 
increasingly frustrated in their ability to find controls that work in motivating 
students. As a result, they have increasingly reduced the frequency and variety 
of controls they use. 

10. TA sets controls within a reasonable time frame. The majority of teachers said 
that they wait a few days to see if a problem is resolved before setting controls. 
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They usually discuss the problem with the student and give the student some 
time to work on It before taking stronger steps. 

11. TAcx)nsijlts with other staff to solve problems. Of the 32 teachers interviewed, 
13 seek out other staff regularly to diagnosi) and solve problems for students 
(Ideal). Ten said they would do it only if they were unable to solve It 
themselves. Ttie bi-weekly VP/TA meetings provide a regular forum for 
discussing problems, though not all teachers have sought advice in these 
meetings. Staff members said that the requi . ements of being a TA generally 
meant that they were constantly talking about students to other staff members 
in the staff room or halls. 

12. TA contacts parents by phone once a month. TAs felt that this was a difficult 
part of their job. Many said that they were not comfortable calling parents in 
general, though they could see the positive benefits of It. Some teachers had 
asked parents about frequency and method of contact, and, as a result, either 
contacted them in writing or on a less frequent basis. Twenty-one of 32 TAs 
say they contact parents at least once a month by phone (ideal). Parent survey 
data do not entirely support the reported frequency of contact - 50% of parents 
completing the survey reported no regular contact. As phone calls are the 
major way that the school communicates with parents, and as they are the 
basis for building a relationship with parents, teacher behaviour related to this 
item could be improved. 

13. TA Involves students in group activities. Few TAs regularly Involved their TA 
group in whole-group activities related to team building (ideal), though all 
encouraged their group to get involved in school-sponsored activities. Ten of 
the 32 teachers stated that they ' aslonally involved their group in activities. 
Reasons given for few TA group i /ities included student reluctance, lack of 
time, low priority given other demands and not a cohesive group given age and 
Interests. The highest frequency of TA group activities (variation one) 
mentioned was four times a year. (This question was omitted In 13 interviews). 



5.2.2. Discussion of Teacher Advisor Role Rndlngs 

Our findings indicate that the teacher advisor role was, for a majority of teachers, being 
implemented as expected during the third year of Project Excellence. This overall finding 
supports earlier judgements regarding the effectiveness of the assistance and problem 
solving process used to support implementation. 

Our analysis does point to four important areas of teacher advisor work where 
improvement, and perhaps renewed commitment, is needed. These four are: 

1. regularly sc^ieduled interviews with students (component 2); 

2. use of a variety of controls with students in difficulty (component 9); 
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3. regular contact with parents (component 1 2); and 

4. involvement of parents in setting controls (component 8). 

For each of these components, a substantial rrubset of teachers (30% to 60%) has settled 
Into routine patterns of practice which we would characterize as minimally acceptable In 
light of Project goals and expectations. 

Our knowledge of the history of the Project (chapter 4) suggests that teacher advisors 
as a group were performing closer to the Project ideals In earlier stages of the Project in the 
above four areas. It is our obsen/ation that some teachers have become less rigorous In 
their observance of these expectations over time. 

Interviews with students. Some teachers believe they have enough informal contact with 
students to keep abreast of their progress, or that monthly as opposed to bi-weekly 
meetings are sufficient. The rate of credit accumulation by many students in Project 
Excellence, however, does not measure up to Project or ministry expectations (see chapter 
11). Furthermore, the TA student interviews pre a unique response to OSIS statements that 
provisions be made for each student to relate to a teacher who can act as an advisor 
(Section 1.5). Any backsliding on those provisions diminishes the special benefits of this 
system of education over others. 

Use of controls. In terms of the variety of controls used, we recognize that 
organizational constraints limit the variety of controls available to some teachers. We further 
recognize that over time, teachers have abandoned some control options which have not 
proven successful with their students. That said, we still find that there are teachers in the 
school who appear to have lost or to be losing their sense of efficacy. By sense of efficacy, 
we mean their perception of their ability to motivate and find ways to help students In 
difficulty to do better. 

We believe that further in-service help for TAs In counseling students, communicating 
with parents, and structuring ways of helping students In difficulty is needed for this group 
of teachers to regain their belief in their own ability to make the Project work for students. 
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Parent contact and involvement The TA role provides the link between the school, the 
student and the parent. The opportunities for teachers and parents to share responsibility 
for students' education in Project Excellence (OSIS, section 1.1) go beyond those provided 
in conventional high schools. The Project design provides for more sharing of information 
between the school and home about student performance and situations outside the school 
affecting the student's life. It also calls for more involvement of parents in decisions about 
the progress of their child's education. Communication between the TA and the parent, as 
shown in these data and the parent survey, is weaker than it might be for a substantial 
number of teachers at E.S.C.H.S. 

This is most apparent in the frequency of contact with parents. Some TAs only call 
parents who ask to be contacted on a regular basis, or in crisis situations concerning their 
son or daughter's performance at school. It is also apparent in the frustration some TAs 
express with their ability to move beyond Informing parents of student progress to actually 
getting parents involved in decisions about student work at school anc home. 

The TA-parent relationship is one of the lynchpins of Project Excellence. Given 
continuing concerns cbout the rate of student progress in Project Excellence (chapter 11), 
the fact that a substantial number of parents say they are not contacted on a regular basis 
(chapter 8), and continued dissatisfaction with the Project on the part of many parents 
(chapter 14), we believe the TAs at E.S.C.H.S. cannot afford to loosen their efforts to 
maintain regular contact with parents, and to involve parents as active participants in 
decision-making about their children's schooling (see also, chapter 8 recommendations). 

5.2.3. RecommendationG for the Teacher Advisor Role 

(5) Recommendation: Given the Importance of the TA's regular communication with the student, and the 
fact that nfiany students are not accumulating credits at a satisfactory rate to complete high school In the 
desired time (see chapter 11), we recommend that the administration require teacher advisors to declare how 
they are organizing their scheduled Interviews, and that the administration monitor compliance with these 
schedules. 

(6) Recommendation: Many TAs are experiencing frustration and a diminished sense of efficacy In their 
ability to motivate students and set effective controls. The current VP/TA meetings are apparently not satisfying 
the need of some teachers for more information about ways to worl< with controls and student motivation. We 
suggest that the administration (1) organize opportunities for TAs in the school to share strategies and tactics 
related to controls and motivating students (as during the beginning implementation of the Project); (2) expand 
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contact with other schools with a TA-IIke system to see what they do to motivate students or work with controls; 
(3) enquire further Into posslt}le sources of assistance outside of education, such as the social workers who 
helped teachers with their Interviewing skills during year two of the Project (chapter 4). 

(7) Recommendation: Project Excellence cannot succeed unless students take an active role in their 
education. To date, student perceptions have not been tapped as a resource for kleas of effective ways of 
motivating and assisting students. We recommend that an ad hoc committee of students and TAs be created 
through the student council to discuss different ways of motivating and assisting students within the Project, and 
to develop recommendations for the TAs reflecting the student perspective. 

(8) Recommendation: As many TAs are still having difficulty involving parents in controls, or feel reluctant 
to do so, we suggest that TAs be given organized opportunities to discuss among themselves Instances of 
effective parent Involvement In setting controls and motivating students. A possible outcome of such 
discussions might be a handbook or suggested gukJeiines for TA contacts with parents. These could suggest 
topics for telephone conversations and written communications, ways of responding to parent disinterest or 
hostility, and ways to use parents as a resource, such as asking them about their successes with their child or 
involving them in what is happening at the school. 

(9) Recommendation: inasmuch as reguur TA contacts with parents are essential to the success of Project 
Excellence, we recommend that the administration make a policy statement reinforcing this expectation. 

5.3. SUBJECT TtACHER ROLE IMPLEMENTATION 
5.3.1. Subject Teacher Role Findings 

1 4. Teachers assist students in any subject during any time available. The majority 
of teachers said that they assist students with any subject matter problems at 
any time of the day (ideal), even if not in their area of subject expertise. A few 
teachers limit the time to when they are in centres, or only in their area of 
expertise. Teachers feel this is an important aspect of their role because 
students are often shy about approaching other staff; other subject teachers 
might be busy; and students need immediate help in order to move on with 
their work. 

15. Teacher responds to studerrt need for contact This component examines 
teacher contact with students in the resource centres. The ideal (variation 1) 
has teachers available to students, with students taking responsibility for asking 
questions. Only 8/32 stated that this was normally the case. The majority, 
20/32, state that they circulate in the centres to check with students and solicit 
questions about work. In doing so, they are also available for student-initiated 
questions. Teachers felt that circulating allowed them to keep a better eye on 
centre discipline and to encourage students who might be shy of asking 
questions. Teachers are less likely to circulate when they have a heavy 
marking load, or when students are lined up to discuss specific problems, as 
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in mathematics or science. 

16. Types of seminars held by teachers. This component presents the l<inds of 
seminars teachers offer to students in their courses. It should be viewed with 
components 17 and 18 as all relate to seminars. The majority of teachers hold 
seminars for direct teaching or demonstration (variations 3, 4, 5), though some 
use them for student discussion and presentations. 

17. Teacher basis for scheduling seminars. The basis for scheduling seminars is 
presented in this component. The majority of teachers, 17/32, (variations 4,5) 
write seminar sessions into their unit descriptions, based on teacher desire for 
directed learning activities or previously observed needs for group instruction. 
Twelve of the 32 teachers schedule seminars on an "as needs arise" or one- 
to-one basis. Scheduled small group seminars are less common in .practical 
subjects, where teachers are more prone to hold on-the-spot discussions or 
demonstrations when students reach certain units, or present particular 
problems. These may be one-on-one or involve a few other students more 
or less at the same point. 

18. Seminar incentives. As students schedule their own worl<, some teachers 
provide incentives to encourage students to mal<e time to participate in 
seminars. This is mostly true in the case of optional seminars. Incentives 
include such things as participation credits, unit credits, and test review. Half 
the faculty, 18/32, said that seminar attendance was mandatory and that they 
seldom provided incentives. Students had to attend to complete the unit. 

19. Teacher is currently working on curriculum. The majority of teachers, 24/32, 
said that they were in the process of developing or revising curriculum. Five 
teachers of 32 said they had plans to do so in the near future. Developing and 
revising curriculum is an ongoing need with the introduction of new ministry 
guidelines and updating materials. 

20. Teacher use of time for curriculum work. The ideal, as listed in the Project 
Excellence Handbook, is that teachers spend one to one and one-half hours 
a day working on curriculum. Only 6/32 teachers said that they work on 
curriculum at school on a regular basis (variation 1, ideal). Half the faculty, 
17/32, said that they worl< mainly at home or at school with no set schedule. 
Teachers state that they often have difficulty finding the time to work on 
curriculum, and give priority to working with students during school hours. 
Given the response to component 19, i.e., that most are currently working on 
curriculum in some way, finding the time for curriculum work often represents 
a significant addition to their school work. 

21 . Teacher includes a variety of media in cun-iculum. Teachers are encouraged 
to include a variety of media in writing their course units., in order to address 
the learning needs of different students. Thirteen of 32 teachers said that they 
included a large variety of media, including audio-visual tapes, audio-tapes, 
hands-on work, computer software, written assignments, and oral presentations 
as appropriate to the subject. Eleven si hat they included two or three 
different media. Choice of media in courb^ units seems to be a matter of 
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subject needs and teacher comfort. Some teachers have begun to make 
video-tapes of "classroom-like" instruction as one option; others have had 
difficulty presenting themselves on tape and looked to other solutions. 

22. Types of unit tests used by teachers. Teachers are also encouraged to use 
a variety of types of tests in unit completion ~ oral, written, and practical. 
Choice of type of test seems influence - oy subject needs, and is largely written. 
Teachers, however, are using all three modes, or stated they have and would 
be willing to change a test to anothsr mode if student needs so indicate. 

23. Grading practices. Grading practices for tests are set largely by the 
department. Teachers may calculate test grades on the basis of the highest 
mark, an average of marks, or other factors. As this is a mastery system, 
students can take more than one test or trial, though usually it is limited to two. 
Teacher approach to grading is varied. Responses show a slight tendency to 
take the highest mark for retests. 

24. Marking and recording grades. Marking represents another significant workload 
for teachers. All teachers mar^ le course units they have written and 
occasionally mark another's units. There is more variety in who records the 
marks. Thirteen of 32 teachers record their own marks. These teachers feel 
that they keep better track of students when they do their own marks. In other 
cases, the RCA for the centre records the marks. 

25. Marking schedule. The time and place for marking also is a consideration for 
teachers. As with working on curriculum, half said most of their marking is 
done at home and at school with no set schedule. Teachers mark in centres 
as necessary or in office hours where students may interrupt them with 
questions. Because of these interruptions, some teachers said that they 
preferred to work at home. Only three said they completed their marking 
during their school office hours. Marking load also varies with the subject area, 
depending on the number of courses a teacher is responsible for and how 
many students are enrolled. 

26. Teacher quickness of marking and return. Jtudents need to know as quickly 
as possible that they have mastered a unit and can move on (this is often an 
incentive to them). Teachers ideally mark unit tests and return marks to 
students the day after assignments are completed (variation 1, ideal). Half the 
faculty said they do this, even if it means working extra hours. Of the remaining 
half, 11/16 said they return them as soon as possible and have time goals, 
usually by the end of the week, to do so. Overall, teachers appear to be very 
conscientious about keeping up with marking. 



5-3.2. Discussion of Subject Teacher Role Findings 

Based on our findings, we conclude that E.S.C.H.S. teachers are generally conforming 
to expected role behaviours of subject teachers in Project Excellence. Our analysis does 
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point, however, to a need for clarification of Project expectations related to teacher-student 
contact in resource centres (component 15) and the frequency and function of seminars 
(components 16-18). It also points to time management difficulties related to marking and 
curriculum development (components 19, 20, 24-26). 

Teacher-student contact. Ideally, students in Project Excellence take responsibility for 
going to teachers for help as the need arises. Practically, teachers have found that many 
students are reluctant to initiate contact with teachers. As a result, many teachers actively 
circulate and solicit student questions in the resource centres, rather than passively waiting 
for students to take the initiative. We believe this is an appropriate response on the par' A 
teachers, and that the potential benefits override possible concems about taking 
responsibility away from students. Teachers circulating in the centres to check what students 
are doing and to offer assistance seems an effective means of keeping students on task (see 
recommendations re student role, chapter 7), as well as making teacher assistance more 
available to students. 

Seminars. During the year of our study, the topic of seminars was debated in 
departmt nt meetings and heads' meetings. No consensus was reached on the ideal 
purpose and frequency. As stated earlier, there is a sense in which the seminar door has 
replaced the classroom door, beyond which individual teacher discretion reigns. 

We agree that there seems to be no justified reason for insisting on a single model for 
seminars. The needs for small-group Instruction are simply too varied from subject to 
subject. We do believe, however, that more clarity is needed regarding the boundaries of 
appropriate seminar practice within Project Excellence. Seminars are a source of contention 
in the school, due to real or perceived scheduling confli .ts, rumours that some teachers are 
holding frequent seminars like traditional classes, and parent support for a return to more 
structured group learning in some subject areas, e.g., mathematics. We suggest that further 
policy direction regarding seminars, their frequency and function, is needed at both the 
school and department levels. The aura of uncertainty and taboo about seminars needs to 
be lifted, so that efforts to improve methods of small-group instruction can be pursued more 
openly. 

Curriculum development and marking. The time management issues surrounding 
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curriculum development and marking are closely related. The problem has two dimensions, 
individual teacher workload and workload distribution across the staff. 

In terms of the individual teacher, it appears that the official allocation of one and a half 
hours per day for curriculum development has little relation to the reality of teacher practice. 
Although a majority of teachers said they were working on or had plans to work on 
curriculum revisions, they are unable to do this on a regular basis during the normal 
workday. One must ask, then, how the time for curriculum development is being spent, If 
not for curriculum work. Our observations suggest several contributing factors, including: 

(1) teachers giving priority to helping students; 

(2) teachers needing curriculum time to keep up with marking; 

(3) teachers scheduling more than one seminar a day (officially they have 
45 minutes a day for small group activities); and 

(4) teachers performing additional duties, e.g. co-operative education, 
coaching, and other co-instructional activities. 

Marking appears to be a major "consumer" of curriculum development time. Marking 
time is not officially built into the teacher workday, yet the marking load for teachers has 
dramatically increased in Project Excellence. Teachers can use some of their resource 
centre time for marking, but they must give piority during that time to helping students. 
Many teachers are also spending time recording marks. This was supposed to be a 
resource centre assistant duty. In practice, many teachers do not feel comfortable turning 
over record keeping to someone else. 

Because of the increased marking load, we believe that official recognition of the need 
for marking time is warranted. This will not gain any time for teachers though it will legitimize 
the allocation of time for marking and record keeping. 

We also believe that the need for an hour and a half per day curriculum time needs to 
be officially reconsidered at this point in the Project history. There is no doubt that 
substantial in-school time was needed for initial curriculum writing and revision during the first 
two years of the Project. As of year three, however, most teachers were really in a refining 
phase of curriculum development. The release of new ministry guidelines has temporarily 
increased the workload for some teachers. 

We believe it is important to maintain ongoing curriculum improvement as part of the 
Project structure. Given the wide variation in teacher plans for curriculum work at this stage 
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of the Project, and In teacher preferences for organizing their curriculum work, we believe it 
might be more efficient for the administration to negotiate an appropriate amount of time and 
schedule for using that time with each teacher each year. Overall, we believe the 
administration needs to investigate teacher time use outside the resource centres and 
restructure the official workday to accommodate the realities of Project implementation. 

Our findings also indicate that marking and curriculum work is not evenly distributed 
across the school, despite early predictions from the administration that past teacher 
workload inequities would disappear. As in any school, some subjects have a heavier load 
because of higher course enrolment, and some teachers teach fewer courses due to non- 
teaching responsibilities or lack of additional subject qualifications. This situation has created 
some resentment within the teaching staff. 

We do not have a specific recommendation to offer regarding workload distribution, 
as this is a matter best dealt with through collective bargaining. We do believe it is important 
for other schools considering adopting this model of education to be aware that workload 
inequities did not even out as anticipated at E.S.C.H.S. This circumstance may be more a 
function of staffing than of the project structure. 

5.3.3. Recommendations for the Subject Teacher Role 

(1 0) Recommendation: We recommend that the administration take steps with the staff to develop a policy 
regarding seminars, their frequency and functions. School and department expectations concerning seminars 
should be clarified. 

(11) Recommendation: We recommend that the administration Investigate teacher time use outside the 
resource centres, and restructure the official workday to accommodate the realities of Project implementation. 
Particular attention is needed concerning time allocation for curriculum work, nfiarking. and duties beyond those 
associated with the normal TA and teacher roles. 

5.4. CHANGES IN TEACHER ROLE 

Implementing Project Excellence required substantial changes in teacher practice. To 
get a picture of those changes, we conducted in-depth interviews with 15 of the 33 teachers 
in the school (Teacher Change Process Interview). The teachers selected for these 
interviews were all regular teachers or minor departmerrt heads, and included staff from all 
subject areas and both languages. 

We asked teachers how their role had changed from what it was before Project 
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Excellence In terms of teaching, advising students, developing curriculum, consulting parents, 
and Interacting with colleagues. The following excerpts from our Inten/lews illustrate the kinds 
of changes for teachers described In each of the areas Indicated. The chapter concludes 
with a summary description of what teachers regarded as "the most difficult thing to change". 



5.4.1. Changes in Teaching Practicd 

The major changes in teaching relate to grouping, timing and pacing of instruction, level 
of instruction, methodologies, interaction with students, preparation, marking, and discipline. 

GROUPING 

Teachers spend more time teaching individual students than groups 

"You're working with students on an individual basis." 

"My role is less group and more one-to-one or two-to-one. It's a comfortable 
number." 

immG AND PACING OF INSTRUCTION 

Teachers must be ready to teach any part of their courses at all times 

"You could be working on filing with one student for ten minutes and then jump 
to letter set-up with another. You could be teaching all the different areas in 
your course within the span of a week. Before, you prepared for one specific 
area for that time slot and then you taught everyone the same thing." 

Content coverage is fixed rather than variable for students 

"Every year you might end the course in a different place depending on how 
much time you spent with certain units, or certain kids, or what the level of the 
group was. Now the kid is expected to go through a certain quantity and the 
time is up to them." 

LEVEL OF INSTRUCTION 

Teaching is oriented to individual students rather than dass norms 

"In the classroom, I think I was teaching to the lowest common denominator. 
There were few opportunities for me as a teacher to deal with individuals. 
Seldom would I adjust the work to the individual." 

"I think before, you were talking to a group of students and you were teaching 
to a group of students. I think now it's become more personalized. Certainly 
after a while you got to know each student in your classroom, but you certainly 
never gave them the attention that we are giving them now, where you can go 
on them one-on-one." 
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TEACHING METHODS 



Oral instaiction has become supplementary to written instmction 

"It's changed dramatically in terms of instruction. It's changed from what was 
primarily oral instruction to written instruction. You are no longer the dominant 
force in the classroom. You've become secondary to the unit guides." 

Direct instaiction has become supplementary to independent learning 

"I have a lot of different things going on in the centre at once. Their units tell 
them what to do... When they need help they come to you. They've done the 
background reading and you can tell them what they need to know in five or 
ten minutes instead of taking a 30-minute class." 

Teachers adjust instruction to the needs of individual students more easily than in the 
dassruom 

"Being able to relate to a student, you may chanpe your style of teaching to 
that particular student because of what you know itbout him. When you're up 
in front of the class, you just did your thing and that was it." 

Teachers are able to provide more in-depth instruction 

"...changements au niveau des ';icepts que j'avais de la difficult^ dans 
I'enseignement h passer. Je peux m'asseoir avec un ^tudiant et lui expliquer." 

INTERACTION WITH STUDENTS 

Teachers have a less adversarial relationship with students 

"There's not that adversarial part of a teacher and a student... The idea of a 
teacher more as a coach style of teaching is maybe a better way to put it... A 
coach has to be a little closer and friendly but still firm. There's that part in the 
teaching role now." 

Teachers have more individual contact with and knowledge of students 

"I find that I know more background on the student... what he's doing and how 
he's doing at home and things like that. You talk to students a lot more than 
you did in the other." 

"In terms of the quieter students, a lot of them were just hidden. Any student 
that was in trouble I never had any contact with them in the classroom. In this 
system, I do have more one-on-one contact with students. I had no time in the 
classroom to get to those individual students." 
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Teaching is less affected by group dynamics in the dassroom 

In terms of discussion in the classroom... rften lively discussions...but at the 
same time always dominated by one to three people in the classroom. And I 
would never have an opportunity to discuss or even to encourage the quieter 
students to initiate comments." 

Teachers get asked for help in courses taught by other teachers 

"In the other system we were teaching our own areas. We weren't helping 
studcntf- with other areas. In this system you help wherevei you can." 

PREPARATION 

Teachers have little daily lesson planning once units are developed 

"La preparation est beaucoup plus facile qu'avant parce que les modules sont 
faits maintenant." 

"Once your curriculum is written, then there's no more preparation unless 
you're revising curriculum or writing ne/' courses." 

MARKING 

The marking toad has increased 

"I think the marking has probably increased by 100 per cent. I know j'm 
spending twice as much time marking as before. I didn't have to do marking 
at home before." 

Teachers have less control aver the quantity and time of marking 

"I had more ability than I do now to control the quantity of the marking and the 
time of the marking. I don't have that flow control in this system as much." 

DISCIPLINE. 

Teachers spend less time dealing with dassroom management issues 

"As a teacher, my role as a disciplinarian has been reduced significantly. 
Teaching was always secondary to control of the class, 'cause you couldn't 
teach if you couldn't control. You spent an awful lot of time just thinking of 
disciplinary strategies rather than teaching. And that's changed. Discipline has 
become secondary in the centres." 

"Theie are no confrontations at all. Really there's no student giving you a hard 
time. It's more in the centre talking and you just say please come back another 
day and that's it. The atmosphere has changed." 
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5.4.2. Changes in Advising Students 

Relative to the traditional school, all the teachers interviewed reported a large increase 
in academic advising (course selection, career plans) of students, and counselling about 
personal situations affecting their schoolwork. They saw no equivalence between the TA 
role and their former home-room teacher role. 

Teachers are responsible for advising specific groups of students 

"I think that role for me in tht past was minimal. I would have been limited to 
a very small number of students, probably ones who were involved in clubs. 
Maybe an occasional advanced level student would come and talk to me about 
his or her courses. I don't feel I did any substantial personal counseling and 
hardly any academic counselling." 

Teacher advisors do academic and personal counselling formerly handled by the Guidance 
Department 

"With guidance... this is one area where we've had enormous growth... perhaps 
good for the students and parents involved in that the TAs put in more time 
working with these option sheets... but certainly it's a drain on the TA. I would 
say a lot of us are wondering, 'What is Guidance doing now'." oreacher) 

"On a perdu notre clientele comme orienteur. Ce sont les conseillers qui ont 
pris la rel6ve. On h6site done souvent k aller voir les 6l6ves, parce qu'on se 
dit qu'il y a d6j^ un prof qui s'en occupe." (Guidance counselor) 

Home room teachers had no advising and counselling responsibilities 

"As a home-room teacher it wau just attendance check. They checked in with 
you and out. There were announcements over the PA. And that was about it." 

"Come titulaire de classe, je prenais les presences, j'dcoutais les nouvelles et 
c'6tait tout. Pas de contact personnel avec le jeune. Maintenant, la relation 
avec r6l6ve est plus proche, tu connais le jeune et ses problfemes. Tu essaies 
de le faire ^voluer." 



5.4.3. Changes In Curriculum Development Work 

f^ost teachers reported that they were spending more time working on curriculum, 
developing curriculum in greater detail, making more use of curriculum guidelines, and givi .g 
more consideration to student learning time than before Project Excellence. The change in 
curriculum format was less for some teachers of basic and technical courses who were 
already using unit based curriculum materials. 
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Teachers spend more time working on cumculum 

"Even though I wrote curriculum before, it was never hiyi i profiie. Now you are 
aiways thinl<ing curriculum. You're constantly revising. I don't really see muoh 
comparison between what we did then and what we do now. Before, you 
might deal with curriculum at an occasional department meeting. Now it is part 
of our lives, just Wke teaching." 

Teachers make greater use of curriculum guidelines 

"J'al appris beaucoup au niveau de la planification du curriculum. Dans 
I'enseignement traditionnel, les enseignants ne regardant pratiquement pas le 
programme cadre tandis qu'lci il faut le connaitre h fond." 

"Certainly we have more opportunity to build directly on the curriculum 
guidelines that are given to us by the ministry 'cause we have to use them as 
resources in developing our units." 

Teachers develop a more detailed and varied cunicuium 

"I thinl< there's a lot more thought going nito the original preparation of the unit. 
In my old daily plans you wouldn't very often see objectives stated 
anywhere... Maybe when you were malting up a course outline, but not 
necessarily in terms of day-to-day lesson plans... But with the units every unit 
has objectives, so there's a lot more thought that goes into the planning." 

"Normally in the other system it was sort of a preparation. You drew up your 
course of study but you didn't go into it in great detail. And you sort of taught 
it as you came to it. Now it's not an outline for me. It's an outline for students, 
which mal<es a big difference." 

"Beaucoup de changements...mes demonstrations sont toutes sur vid6o. Qa 
m'a forces ^ §tre plus concrete, plus syst6matique, plus r6aliste, plus visuelle." 

Teachers think more about the time required to complete assignments 

•The other major difference is that vve spend a lot more time trying to calculate 
how long it's going to take them. Whereas in the classroom, you just said read 
this for homework and bring it back next class. Now we have to say well how 
long will this take the student. Does this unit take the amount of time that it's 
supposed to?" 



5.4.4. Changes in Communication with Parents 

The teachers all spoke of major change in their relationships with parents. Contact with 
parents is more frequent (not limited to parent interview nights), at teacher initiative (rather 
than parent or front office), not limited to parents of "good s'lUdents", and more personal. 
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The increased contact, however, is limited to parents of the teacher advisor's group of 
students. 

Teacher contact with parents is more frequent and initiated by teacher advisors, not by the 
front office or parents 

"In the old system I would very seldom contact a parent, not even for 
discipline." 

HTie VPs would do that. I can't think of a situation where I did contact a parent 
in the old system. On parent inten/iew nights, the parents elected to see you. 
In this system, I contact parents on a regular basis." 

"When I was in the classroom, I had minimal contact with parents. Any parental 
contact was initiated by the parents through the main office. I would not initiate 
the contact, nor would they initiate the contact to me." 

Parents communicate with teacher advisors, not with subject teachers 

"On Parents' Night now, parents come in to 1 3e you as their kid's TA. They 
don't come to see you as their kid's subject teacher anymore." 

"In the old system, you'd have the parents of all kinds of kids coming in for all 
of your courses, and you wouldn't necessarily know that kid very well.. ..Now 
it's a different sort of problem... You tend to know the kid well, but not all of the 
subjects that they are taking because they are not in your area of expertise." 

Teachers have mere contact with parents of students who are not succeeding in school 

"Le rapport a chang6. II y a un contact avec les parents de bons 6l6ves, et 
mSme avec les parents de mauvais ^l^ves. lis savent ce qui se passe." 

"Significantly increased. Before, it was catch and miss... On Parents' Nights I 
might ask a couple of students' parents to come in. And inevitably the ones I 
wanted to see never came in. The ones that you didn't really need to see 
came in." 

Teacher contact with parents is more direct and personal 

"Sometimes I would attempt to initiate contact by writing a note on the report 
card... Please arrange to come see me... ! would bo very reluctant to phone. 
Under this system I think I have frequent and very productive wide-ranging 
opportunities to work with parents." 

"Quand il y a un probl^me, tu vas cherchei de rinformation et c'est eux qui te 
la donnent. Avant on n'avait pas cette approche-l^." 

"I would tell them why I thought the student was getting the mark he or she was 
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getting and how I thought they could improve it or how I was pleased. The 
discussion with parents was always very limited... very impersonal. Now it's 
very different. We become involved with the parents' difficulties with the child 
and we tend to share them. There's a much more intimate knowledge of the 
family, and we meet and speak with them much more frequently." 

5.4.5. Changes in Relationship with Colleagues 

Teachers spoke of an overall change towards increased communication and collegiality 
among teachers focussed cn student performance and curriculum improvement. 



Teachers talk more together atx)ut ways of improving student performance and curriculum 

"Now you tend to work as a TA and you go to the subject teacher where a 
kid's having a problem. Or as a teacher their student is having trouble in your 
class and you go to them and try to get some problems straightened out. The 
emphasis is on how to help that kid, and that I like." 

In the past, I wouldn't be talking to staff about students or school work. It 
would be just a personal basis." 

"You talk to staff about their subjects, where you didn't before." 

"II y a un peu plus de cooperation qu'avant. II y a plus d'attente au niveau de 
la section en ce qui concerne la preparation des modules. Avant on ^tait plus 
independent." 

"People are trying to pick up what other people are doing well. And so there 
is that kl'^d of help available from other colleagues that I don't think was 
available before." 

Teachers are less isolated from each other 

"I think there's more contact now, whereas before you taught your classes an^ 
you were in your own little world. Now you are moving around and you are 
seeing other teachers and you are talking to other teachers." 

"As a teacher in the department, I worked in isolation to a large extent. Every 
now and then I'd pull out handouts from a teacher, but we basically worked In 
isolation. I find now we have more opportunity to co-ordinate our work." 

5.5. THE DIFRCULTY OF THE CHANGE 

There is no question that implementation of Project Excellence required significant 
changes for teachers in their roles as instructors, curriculum developers, advisors, and 
colleagues. We asked teachers to pinpoint the most difficult change for them personally. 
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Their responses clustered around five major themes: (1) communication with students and 
parents as a teacher advisor; (2) time management; (3) developing curriculum; (4) managing 
resource centres; and (5) loss of previous teaching and program routines. 

The most commonly mentioned major difficulty for teachers was learning to interview 
and interact with students in their teacher advisor role. Numerous teachers also commented 
on initfal difficulties communicating with parents as teacher advisors. Tf id problem had less 
to do with contacting parents than with the fact that so many parents were confused and 
hostile about Project Excellence initially. Teachers found it stressful having to deal with 
parent concerns about the Project when they themselves were not yet certain of Its structure 
and efficacy. 

Project Excellence reorganized the nature and schedule of teachers' work in the 
school. Many teachers experienced major difficulties learning how to organize their time to 
get their work done. Problems centred particularly around the need for curriculum 
development time. This was most acute during the first year of the Project, as most teachers 
were still developing their original courses when the Project got under way. 

Many teachers found the task of writing units and tests for student learning guides a 
real challenge. They had few models to draw on. Such things as writing clear instructions 
to students, providing a variety of learning activities, and applying a mastery learning 
approach to curriculum content and student evaluation required a lot of thought, work, and 
ongoing revision. 

Although mentioned with less frequency, some teachers found management of the 
resource centres the most difficult thing to change. The technical teachers had to figure out 
how to organlza the shops so that students in any grade, level, and course could work on 
any unit at any time. A couple of teachers said they found it quite difficult learning to 
collaborate and compromise with omer teachers in the centres on organization and 
classroom management. They were no longer the masters of the ir own classrooms. 

The hardest thing for some teachers wrs giving up established teaching and program 
routines. The nature of the "loss" varied for different teachers, but it all came back to 
different beliefs about curri*"' jm and instruction. Some rnissed teaching groups of students 
in a classroom setting, eilner because they enjoyed lecturing at the blackboard, or because 
they enjoyed the dynamics of classroom interaction. Some had difficulty accepting 
reductions in content coverage which were necessary when teachers found that the old 
curriculum was not "doable" in 20 five-to-six hour units. Others had difficulty acceptiny 
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student control over the timing of Instruction. Many teachers mentioned the difficulty of 
learning to interact with students in the teacher advisor role. The flip side of this coin was 
a substantial reduction in Guidance Department counselling contacts with students. The 
Guidance Department had difficulty reconciling this loss of clientele. 

The difficulty was not just in mastering new functions or accepting the loss of old 
ones. As described by one teacher, one of the major challenges was to weather initial 
criticism (from teachers, students parents) and to give the syf)tem a chance to settle in. 
Some students took a year or more "to get down to wo ' \ 
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CHAPTER 6 

ADMINISTRATIVE ROLES IN PROJECT EXCELLENCE 



Chapter 6 describes the roles of department head, the principal, and vice-principaii 
in Project Excellence, and analyzes the change in these roles from the previous system. 
Because the Project design does not prepcrlbe expected behaviours of administrators, there 
Is no evaluation of the administrator role in terms of expected performance. Administrator 
concerns about their roles and the Project as a whole are reviewed in chapter 14. 

6.1. THE DEPARTMENT HEAD ROLE IN PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

During the year of our study, there were 32 full-time teachers at E.S.C.H.S., plus the 
two vice-principals whose time was split between teaching and administration. Of the 32 
teachers, 13 were department heads. There was no head of Frangais the year of our study 
(the francophone vice-principal was managing the department pending appointment of a new 
head). Eight departments were regarded as "major" departments based on the number of 
teachers assigned and course enrolments (Mathematics, English, Frangais, 
History /Geography, Commercial, Science, Technical, Physical Education). Six were referred 
to as "minor" departm(3nts with only one or two teachers (Music, Art, Family Studies, 
Guidance, Library, Basic/Special Education). To get a picture of the department head role, 
we Interviewed seven cf these teachers specifically about their role and the changes in their 
role as heads. 

6.1.1. Duties of the Department Head 

Department heads In Project Excellence have responsibilities for teaching and f dvising, 
as well as responsibilities specific to the role of head. As heads, they are primarily 
responsible for the allocation of courses, co-ordinating curriculum development, timetabling 
teachers in the department resource centres, covering for absent teachers in the centres, 
supervising resource centre assistants (RCAs), managing budget and supplies, monitoring 
student work and outcomes in the department, and assisting the principal with school-wide 
policy making, planning, and problem solving. The heads are ofTicially allotted five hours for 
administrative work from their 30-hour bi-weekly resource centre time. 

Within the Project, the differences in workload between major and minor department 
heads are apparent. In departments with only one teacher/head, responsibility for teaching. 
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developing and maintaining curriculum, marl^ing, keeping the centre open, and departmental 
administrative work all falls to one person. The adjustment made is that the resource centres 
for these departments are not open all the time. The rest of this section describes changes 
in the department head role as reported in our inten/iews. 



6.1.2. Changes in the Department Head Role 

Department heads reported an overall decentralization of administrative responsibilities 
to the departments, increased responsibility for curriculum, more paperwork, more contact 
with staff and students, and a greater need to lead by example. Project Excellence began 
the year after a new administrative team (principal and both vice-principals) took charge of 
E.S.C.H.S. The decentralization which occurred in the context of Project Excellence reflects 
the management approach of the new administration, as well as the influence of the Project. 

Heads have Increased responsibility for timetabling and departmental administration 

In the traditional system, things were taken care of a lot by administration ~ 
numbers, marks, timetabling. Now we do all that". 

"We didn't have to timetable people before,but now I have 10 to co-ordinate • 
the RCA and teachers, or I stay in the centre if someone is away". 

"The head covers a lot more, depending on how many people are in the 
department. For instance, if someone is sick or away, since I am the only full- 
time person and head, it is my .esponsibility to cover for them. Before it would 
be assigned from the Front Office". 

"I've found that there is a lot more responsibility put on the head for a lot of 
things - the running of things that used to be taken up by other people, 
teachers or administration." 

Heads have more responsibility for curriculum 

"You are more responsible for curriculum. When the teachers were in the 
classroom, they kept track of things. Now you have to see that units are 
completed, are good, and on the shelf. Also, since my teachers have changed, 
I'm responsible for seeing the courses are available. Courses are not as much 
the teacher's." 

"In the old system, the heads supervised classrooms and teachers, now they 
supervise units." 

"In the old system, the number of courses offered and supervised was a 
function of the number of teachers assigned to the department, e.g. four 
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teachers equalled 24 courses. Now the number of courses offered is not 
limited by the number of teachers. As a result, the head has more courses to 
take care of - monitoring, materials upkeep, overseeing revision." 

Heads have closer contact with staff and students 

In this system we are working more closely together. It is less autocratic. We 
meet everyday, talk a lot, are more flexible in this system." 

"In the older system, you often didn't know what was going on behind closed 
doors. In this system, you can see how things are going. It's more free 
flowing." 

Heads are called on to model desirable behaviours and relationships for teachers and 
students 

"I think the department head in this system has much more responsibility for 
setting an example of the work to do, rapport with students, the climate to 
maintain in the centre. This is very different from before where every teacher 
was behind the classroom door in her own room". 



Some department heads said they did not see a great deal of difference in their role 
except for the curriculum work and an increased "paper trail". 



6.1.3. Concerns of Department Heads about Ther> Role 

The E.S.C.H.S. administration and department heads have devoted considerable 
attention to concerns related to teachiv3r advisor, teacher, and student role implementation 
In Project Excellence (chapter 4). Very little attention has been directed towards the specific 
concerns and needs of department heads in this system. From our interviews with 
department heads during the third year of implementation, we identified the following 
concerns specific to implementation of their role. 



Adjusting to changes in staff due to loss of teachers and shifting course enrolments 

"I'm at the mercy of a lot of different factors. People kept getting shifted around 
according to things in the school. Some went to teach elsewhere after the first 
year. Dealing with all that is my responsibility." 

How and when to keep centres open 

"There are no supply teachers in the system. We need one or two whc do 
understand the system. Today I put in extra time in the centre because one 
of my teachers is out of the school and there is no one to supervise the centre." 
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"A current issue is whether to keep centres open when no teachers are there." 

Working with teachers on new curriculum and finding ways to incorporate alternative 
learning modes Into existing units 

"What's in new guidelines... We'd like to get started on the units. With units, you 
have to write the references, list materials, look at what you have or rewrite 
according to the guidelines, then type it, then copy it." 

"The first year was just writing units. Then it became apparent that other means 
of communicating information were needed. One of the thrusts of last year was 
on auJio-visual and computer materials. Now we have to index them into 
appropriate places in existing units." 

Finding curriculum resource people to help teachers improve their units 

"There is a lack of curriculum resource people at the board level to consult in 
the development of courses and the interpretation of guidelines as they would 
if the school were in a larger population centre. I have to function as the expert 
and I'm not. We've also had difficulty finding relevant professional development 
offerings outside the school." 

The number of meetings 

"There are so many meetings for different things in this school. Also teachers 
involved in extra-curricular activities make it hard to organize a meeting time." 

Despite these concerns, department heads are generally pleased with the impact of 
Project Excellence on their departments. 

"It has offered advantages in that students are more responsible for their own 
learning. We are able to offer a larger number of courses, and we actually give 
those courses! It has allowed us to exchange resources from one department 
to another. We can intervene with a student whenever we see one in difficulty. 
It is more flexible. We work together as a department to solve problems." 



6.1.4. Recommendations for the Department Head Role 

In our view, department heads have been the main channel for implementing 
improvements in the Project, yet the department head role and responsibilities remain ill- 
defined. Department heads, both major and minor, experience time management problems 
related to their role, which have not been a focus of administrative discussion and problem 
solving. Resolution of "management concerns" related to their role will make it easier for 
them to direct their full attention to curriculum improvement and student learning issues within 
their departments. 
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(1 2) Recommendation: Expectations concerning the speciai role and responsibiiities of department heads 
In Project Excellence are unclear. We recommend that the administration and heads, in consultation with the 
federation, plan for discussion and clarification of expectations for department heads in this system. 

(13) Recommendation: The concerns of department heads about carrying out their rde have not been 
openly aired and addressed. We recommend that the administration organize discussions with the heads in 
order to identify time management and other concerns about their role, and to seek solutions to those problems. 

(14) Recommendation: The issue of keeping centres open when teachers are absent has been debated 
In terms of student movement and discipline. We believe this debate needs to take fuller account of the 
Implications for department heads. Covering for other teachers inevitably takes away from time heads might 
otherwise spend on departmental matters, or on their own curriculum and teacher advisor time. Something 
needs to be done to relieve department heads of sole responsiblity for keeping centres open when teachers are 
absent. 

6.2 THE ROLE OF PRINCIPALS AND VICE-PRINCIPALS 

6.2.1. Project Ltadtrship 

^cole Secondaire Cochrane High School has a full-time principal and two half-time 
vice-principals (Fronch, English) that form the administrative team for the school. 
Administrators were interviewed about their role in Project Excellence, and the nature of the 
changes in their role. 

While each has some specific duties, the administrator's overall role can be summed 

up in these two statements: 

The task of administration is to try to keep the picture of what we are trying to 
be foremost in our minds for the whole school, whereas department heads do 
it within the departments and try to ensure that the whole school is moving in 
that direction." 

"Our role is to observe what's going on, to analyze what's going on, and to try 
to ensure that it remains true to the direction we want to be going.. .And to bring 
about any changes that are needed if we're not headed in that direction." 

The administrators describe a three-stage problem-solving process for Project 
Implementation: 

(1) the administrative team (principal and vice-principals) 
reflects on issues related to goals as they come up in day 
to day experience; 
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(2) the department heads and administration meet to discuss 
issues and solution strategies that are left to the 
departments to Implement; and 

(3) whole staff meetings are held to reinforce goals and 
strategies, communicate problems, discuss concerns, and 
build consensus for action. 

Execution of this process has taken different forms over the three years of implementation 

(chapter 4), but continues as a part of the ongoing evolution of the program. 

6.2.2. Duties Of Administrators 

The Principal and vice-principals perform the usual duties of secondary school 
administrators. The manner in which they carry out these duties, the problems they deal 
• Hh, and the relative emphasis given to different areas of administrator responsibility, 
however, differ in many ways from the traditional school. 

The emphasis of the principal's role Is basically to ensure that the principles of the 
Project are followed; to communicate with the board, parents, and staff; to evaluate staff; 
to work with the heads on the budget; to project staff needs and alloc&ce positions of 
teachers to the departments (the head assigns them); to hire teachers; to evaluate 
curriculum and monitor school outcomes and process; and to solve problems with the vice- 
principals and heads. The vice-principals have parallel responsibilities. As one vice-principal 
said: "There's a bit of overlap, but we all do the same job. But it's a good example of the 
school team at work." One vice-principal is responsible for the French-language section 
(students, staff, curriculum), the other for English. Administrators say that the overlap in their 
responsibilities is deliberate. It allows each to have the same understanding of how the 
Project is working, and to use that understanding to help refine outcomes. 

According to the administrators, execution of many of their duties (e.g., record 
keeping, attendance, budget) has become routine at this point, so that much of the everyday 
activity is focussed on student supervision and on refinement of curriculum and teacher 
activities in terms of Project goals. 

6.2.3. The Nature of Change for Administrators 

The change for administration in Project Excellence has been multi-layered. 
Administrators see themselves more as facilitators than supervisors and disciplinarians. The 
Project itself has demanded that many administrative responsibilities be handled differently. 
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It was difficult to sort out the effects of the Project Itself on the administrative role, from 
changes that would have occurred as a factor of differences in leadership "style" from the 
previous principal. The following quotes and summaries present some of the major changes 
for school administrators. 



Getting Rid of Guesswork 

The greatest change is the openness of the system all the problems are right 
in front of you. In the traditional system. I might have an inkling, but not know 
much at all of what's going on in the classroom. I wouldn't really know at all 
what's being taught in the classroom. I could check a course outline and hope 
the teacher was doing that. \ lot of it was guesswork. Here we know pretty 
much everthing there Is to be known, and if we don't, we can find it out In a 
matter of seconds. Getting rid of the guesswork makes the position scary - 
so much is evident. You question, are we doing better, are we all right here. 
Sometimes you'd almost prefer to be able to walk down the corridors and see 
the closed doors and guess that it's OK." 



Less Time on Adminlstrivia 

"A lot of the routine stuff just doesn't exist anymore. As we progress in the 
system, that has diminished." 

"If we had remained in the traditional system, I don't think the (school) team 
would be as strong. Every question, including budget, would be more difficult, 
I think." 



Secretaries now handle much of the routine papenwork. The budget is now pro- 
rated on the basis of student enrolment by department, whereas before the heads had to 
work out the allocation of school money among themselves. These changes are less a 
function of Project Excellence, than of the new principal's management style. 

Hiring and Staffing 

Staffing is another area of change. In the past, the principal would staff every 
department and course. Now the department heads are told the number of positions 
available to the department based on student enrolment projections. They ccllaborate with 
each other in deciding which teachers will be assigned to which courses and centres. 

One phenomenon of the Project is that it is difficult to predict how many students will 
be enrolled in specific courses at tho same time. This results in periods of overload for 
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teachers and departments. The administration had to devise a way to deal with 
"departments in difficulty" in such situations. During the 1987-88 school year, this happened 
In Grade 9 and 10 general-level mathematics. Two teachers from other departments were 
moved for one hour a day to help with this group. It has become a part of the administrative 
function to monitor and co-ordinate ongoing staffing needs in a way that views the school 
as a whole rather than as isolated departments. 

The Principal retains the primary responsibility for hiring new teachers. Supply 
teachers are no longer used. The use of supply teachers is hindered by their lack of 
familiarity with the system and by the supply-teacher budget being used to pay the resource 
centre assistants. 

Teacher Evaluation 

Evaluation of st£*f is also different. While the Project has been in an implementation 
phase, little formal evaluation has been conducted unless a teacher requested it for a 
recommendation. The Principal described two means of teacher supervision. Foremost, is 
informal monitoring of what teachers are doing with students in the centres as he walks 
around the school. Si. ice there are no classrooms, teachers are much more visible to the 
administration in Project Excellence than before. 

A new director of education was appointed the first year of Project Excellence. At his 
direction, the Principal and staff developed more formal mechanisms for staff evaluation. 
The practice of annual goal-setting at the school, administrator, and teacher levels was 
initiated during year two of the Project. That yaar the administration, teachers, and federation 
representatives also developed a 'Teacher-Principal Discussion Format for Teacher 
Improvement". This format outlines six areas of responsibility for teachers in "^i-oject 
Excellence (teacher advisor, learning facilitator, curriculum developer, work within the school 
"team", participation in co-curricular activities, and contributions to growth of the school). 
Teachers are askod to provide evidence of completion of tasks related to these areas. The 
principal discusses the results with the teacher in order to identify areas of strength, needs, 
and strategies for improvement. The principal is expected to interview a third of the staff 
each year. 

These formal teacher evaluation mechanisms differ from conventional evaluation 
systems only in their specific focus on role expectations unique to Project Excellence. 

To a large extent, the formal evaluation procedures are superfluous, because the 
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system Is set up in such a way that teachers and teacher advisors are continually held 
accountable for the quality of their units and the progress of their students. Teacher 
Improvement is rarely dealt with in generalities. It is almost always dealt with in the context 
of specific students and issues. This represents a major change and improvement over 
conventional teacher evaluation practices in Ontario schools. 



Curriculum Evaluation 

Project Excellence has made curriculum more accessible to the administration. 

"It's changed enormously. We know exactly what we are looking for. It's a 
much more open thing, and you can zero in on things quickh'. If you get a 
complaint about a unit you can go and get it and say show me where it's not 
good. You couldn't do that in tha traditional system." 

Comments and concerns of parents, students, and teacher advisors can all function as a 
stimulus to curriculum evaluation on the part of the administration. This was especially true 
during the first two years of the Project, due to initial concerns about unit length, clarity, 
quality (chapter 4), and student progress. 



Discipline 

Discipline is one area that has changed greatly. One vice-principal stated: 

"One of the things that was very apparent in other systems is that you are 
dealing with discipline problems in isolation from other things. Before Project 
Excellence, we would open in the morning and there would be a line of kids 
with big or small transgressions. You didn't have an information base to build 
a profile and look at reasons and work with the kid on them. As soon as the 
Project started, we tried to deal with this we said that we would always go 
back to the TA because they will know more. Now with the TA/VP meetings 
we have a forum for more people sharing ideas about discipline and solving 
problems. You can get further. It's easy to kick them out. We try to do it 
differently. We try to improve their behaviour." 

Part of discipline involves patrolling the halls and motivating students to get back to 
work. It also includes anticipating things that have potential to be disruptive, such as athletic 
activities, and dealing with behaviours that require automatic suspension - smoking, fighting, 
etc. The focus of discipline, and the role of vice-principals in particular, has changed - as 
one described: 

"I am a facilitator and linker. I am the middle man for the teacher, the student, 
and the parent. I spend my time going through the halls, teaching, talking to 
students about what came up in TA meetings, conducting the TA meetings 
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themselves. I try to facilitate or motivate getting down to business." 

Monitoring Student Outcomes 

Before Project Excellence, the Principal rarely looked at individual student outcomes. 
Rather, he reviewed class averages submitted twice a year through the departments. Vice- 
principals had no specific involvement in monitoring student outcomes. This has all 
changed. During the first two years of the Project, the Principal met periodically v/ith each 
TA to review the unit completion progress of every student. This responsibility was shifted 
to the vice-principals in year three, with the establishment of the bi-weekly vice- 
principal/teacher advisor unit review meetings (see chapters 3 and 4). These meetings 
provide a vehicle, not only for monitoring student progress, but also for collaborative 
problem-solving in difficu'^ cases. Administrators speak highly of the results of these 
meetings: 

"This is the first year of the TA team meetings but they have been very effective. 
Now we have become a real team with all the people around verifying the 
problem, giving suggestions and talking about different ways of motivating, 
collaborating on solutions. My job is to get interested people together to solve 
problems. This has proved a good way to do it. I know more about students 
now than before and can work to co-ordinate things so that their needs are 
addressed once a month." 

The Principal still meets periodically with each TA. Now, however, he uses these meetings 
to check on specific issues. In Project Excellence, students who are not performing 
academically or behaviourally in accordance with Project expectations cannot slip by without 
becoming a focus of teacher and administrator attention. Any school adopting this system 
of education would be wise to consider this school's approach *.o monitoring student needs. 

Staff Development 

Before 1985, when Project Excellence came into place, teachers would go to 
conferences or other schools to discuss common issues. Sneakers would come into the 
school to talk about classroom discipline or teaching strategies. Now, as there are few 
schools with which they have management or teaching issues in common, staff development 
is often organized internally, relying on their own resources. During the first couple of years, 
staff development days were used to work on implementation problems (chapter 4). Now, 
while they are still internally focussed, they are structured to allow departments to set some 
of their own agendas. The Principal sees a continuing need to allow staff time for 
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curriculum development and just "to get caught up". Professional development days typically 
include a half-day for departmental use, and a half-day for presentations or discussion of 
more general concerns. 

The Principal regards staff development as one of his major responsibilities, one 
related to maintaining the vision of the Project. In the past, the concern was often whether 
staff enjoyed the speaker or content of the day. Now the concern is more on whether staff 
members find the day useful to their work. 

Teamwork 

Many areas of administrative responsibility - program monitoring, evaluation, staff 
development, issues identification and decision-making - are built into the team approach 
to administration (section 6.2.1. ). Ideally, the whole school works together. This teamwork 
between the administration, heads, and staff represents a major change from the previous 
administration. While this is less a feature of Project Excellence than of the management 
style of the new administration, it has certainly been a major factor facilitating implementation 
of the Project. 

6.2.3. Concerns of School Administrators about Their Role 

Neither the Principal nor the vice-principals voiced any particular concerns or 
recommendations for change specific to their own roles. Their concerns were all focussed 
on ongoing refinement of the Project and on resolution of issues arising from the Introduction 
of new factors. An example of the latter was the creation of a new Indian Band in the 
Cochrane area, and the integration of about 30 Native students, many of whom had special 
needs, into the Project. We have no specific recommendations pertaining to the principal 
and vice-principal roles. 
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CHAPTER? 
STUDENT ROLE IN PROJECT EXCELLENCE 



This chapter examines the student role in Project Excellence. Student behaviours 
during year three of the Project are evaluated in terms of ideal expected behaviours. The 
changes for students from before the Project are also described. Student perceptions of 
Project impact are reviewed in chapter 12. Student attitudes, concerns, and 
recommendations are reviewed in chapter 14. 

7.1. DESIGN FOR EVALUATION OF STUDENT IMPLEMENTATION 

Our evaluation of how well students are fulfilling their expected role in Project 
Excellence Is based on a student sun/ey, inten/iews v/ith 39 students, and obsen/ation of 
students in the resource centres and TA groups. 

The survey instrument included items related to student behaviours, student opinions, 
and background characteristics (e.g., year in school, sex, career goals). We identified 
expected student behaviours from school documents describing Project Excellence and initial 
interviews with administrators and teachers. Sun/ey items to measure degree of 
implementation of the student role were derived from this list. The list and items were 
critiqued by E.S.C.H.S staff. A draft of the questionnaire was piloted with members of the 
student council. The final survey was administered to all non-adult students In March. A total 
of 293 questionnaires were returned, which represented about 85 per cent of the total non- 
adult student population enrolled at that time. A statistical profile of sun/ey respondents 
appears in Appendix F. 

The interviews asl<ed students to describe the change from what they did in school 
before, to talk about their adjustment to the Project, its impact (chapters 11, 12), and their 
opinions (chapter 14). Inten/iewees were selected for variation in sex, grade, level of difficulty 
In majority of courses (advanced, general, basic), and language section (English, French, 
French Immersion). Appendix F inwiudes a statistical profile of the student interview sample. 

During our initial visits we conducted 30-minute to one-hour obsen/ations of students 
and teachers at work in all the resource centres, and several TA groups. In the spring, we 
picked eight students from our student inten/iew sample (see section 7.3.4, this chapter) and 
accompanied them each for a half-day. 
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7.2. OVERVIEW OF THE STUDENT ROLE AND WORKDAY 

The ideal role of the student in Project Excellence is an active one students take 
responsibility for their own learning. As described in the official project description: 

"Rather than being scheduled in a particular classroonri, at a particular time, with 
a specific group of students and a specified teacher, the student's time is his 
own. With the assistance of his Teacher Advisor the student pursues studies 
at his own rate of speed, commensurate with his ability. The make up of each 
school day is determined by the student. If a student desires to pursue one 
subject for an extended period of time during a day he is not prevented from 
doing so. Because a student is proceeding at his own rate, the motivation to 
succeed comes from him and the external manifestation of this motivation is the 
completed tests which are monitored by his Teacher-Advisor. Because the 
student's time is his own, the student becomes greatly responsible for his own 
progress." (E.S.C.H.S.: Project Excellence - A Description, 1986) 

Specific behavioural expectations for students in Project Excellence are described in chapter 
3 (section 3.1. 6.). One student summarized the student role thus, "Organization is the key 
to survival and success...With that the workload will be manageable and there will be time 
to do other things." 

The student's day typically starts with the morning TA group meeting. Students then 
go to centres to work on their units or to write tests. There is a common break at 10:30 
a.m., where students mill around and talk to each other in the halls. After that they return 
to work in the centres until lunch hour at noon. From 1:00 to 2:00 in the afternoon, they 
again return to work, perhaps on a different subject. There is another ten-minute break at 
2:00 p.m., and school ends with an attendance check at 3:05 p.m. As the week unfolds, 
students adjust their timetable to include seminars, tests, work in the audio-visual lab, TA 
interviews, and extra-curricular activities. 

7.3. STUDENT ROLE FINDINGS AND DISCUSSION 
7.3.1. School-wide Findings 

This analysis examines survey responses and observations related to key behavioural 
expectations for students. It asks how students are implemp-^^ing their role in Project 
Excellence. A complete frequency distribution for the Student Role and Opinions 
Questionnaire appears in Appendix G. For this analysis, relevant survey items are clustered 
under the following areas of student behaviour: contact with teacher advisors, contact with 
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subject teachers, timetabling, short-term planning, work habits (location, use of school time, 
peer contact, testing), and productivity. 



Contact with Teacher Advisors 



ITEM 


Always 


Often 


SoMtimet 


Seldom 




2S. I havt a personal intarviaw 
with my TA at least evary 2 waaks. 


23X 


19X 


2CX 


24X 


15X 


31. I talk with mf TA about any 
problems I'm having keeping up 
with mf school work. 


6X 


22X 


34X 


29X 


10X 


19. I talk to »f TA about 
personal problems that interfere 
with my work. 


6X 


6X 


16X 


29X 


43X 


26. I let my TA plan my school 


4X 


8X 


21X 


SOX 


35X 



Hork for me. 

Student responses to items #25 and #31 confirm the teacher advisor role finding that 
a substantial number of TAs are not keeping up with regularly scheduled bi-weekly interviews 
with their TA students. The proportion of students (39%) reporting "seldom" or "never" is not 
In line with Project expectations. In light of concerns about student productivity reported 
below, and the credit accumulation rate findings reported in Chapter 10, we believe this gap 
in TA-student communication deserves immediate attention. Item #19 suggests that 
students do not often bring their personal problems into their discussions with TAs. Item 
#26 is a posiiive finding. It shows that a large majority of students are, in fact, taking 
responsibility for organizing their own schoolwork. 



Contact ^ ith Subject Teachers 



ITEM 


Always 


Often 


Soaetimes 


Seldom 


Never 


23. I go to a subject teacher 
for help whenever I have 
problems with a unit. 


28X 


38X 


24X 


7X 


3X 


U. I go to my TA for help with 
units. 


2X 


12X 


29X 


36X 


22X 


9. I have to look for teachers 
when I need help. 


20X 


31X 


37X 


10X 


3X 


32. I get frustrated waiting for 
help from teachers. 


23X 


31X 


30X 


11X 


4X 


33. When I have questions, I can 
get teachers to give me the 
answers. 


4X 


20X 


AOX 


29X 


7X 


21. 1 attend optional seminars. 


9X 


Z7\ 


31X 


21X 


17X 
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Student responses to item #23 indicate that students do seek help from subject 
teachers as the need arises. The data also confirm that some students seek academic 
assistance from their TAs. Student responses to items #9 and #32 reflect frequent 
complaints from students about availability and access to teachers in Project Excellence, in 
our view, the significance of these findings must be viewed in relation to the finding reported 
later in this section that few students routinely study in the centre for the courses they are 
working on. If students do not study where the teachers €.6, then teachers cannot be 
faulted for the fact that students have to go looking for them. The problem of "wait time" is 
another question. Our observations did confirm that students often have to wait for teachers 
while the latter work with other students in the academic centres. Without increasing the 
number of teachers, hirsng teacher aides, or setting up a student-student tutoring system, we 
do not see a ready solution to this problem. 

Students in Project Excellence are supposed to "learn by doing", which means that 
teachers should help them find answers to their questions rather than simply giving them the 
answers. Our observations and student responses to item #33 indicate that this goal is 
being achieved moderately well. A genera! observation would be that the more pressed for 
time the teacher feels (due to students waiting or limited small group learning time), the more 
likely he or she is to resort to answer giving. 

The survey data indicate that a sizeable proportion of students (38%) "seldom" or 
"never" attend optional seminars. As reported under "timetabling" below, this is not a result 
of timetabling conflicts. We hesitate to suggest that more mandatory seminars are needed, 
since seminar functions and content are so variable. Low attendance at seminars, ^owever, 
is a concern. It may contribute to the perception of some students and parents that teachers 
in Project Excellence do not teach, and that students do not get enough chances for peer 
interaction in a learning context. The survey responses suggest that many students are not 
taking advantage of existing opportunities to see teachers in more conventional teaching 
situations and to learn in small groups. 

Most teachers see value in seminars for enhancing student learning, and for helping 
students pace themselves through a course. Increased seminar attendance might help 
increase the rate of student course completion. Teachers have experimented with many 
different kinds of seminar "incentives" with varying degrees of success. One incentive which 
has not been widely used, but could be. would be for teachers to elicit and disseminate 
testimonials from students who have benefited from seminars in their courses. 
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Timetabling 



ITEM Almyi Often SoMtiMS Scldaa 

6. I M abU to tak* •vailablt MX 28X 11X 2X 2X 

coursM in th« langtugt and Itval 
I want. 

34. 1 hava probl«M timttabUng IX 12X SOX 39X 17X 

tha couraaa I want. 

15. I hava to chooaa batwaan 6X 18X SOX 27X 1SX 

aaaiinara and cantraa that ara 
opto only during cartain houra. 

12. 1 do w «My coursn f irat 8X 22X 41X 24X 5X 

and laava tha hard ona* for latar. 

18. Uhan I finfsh a couraa during SIX 28X 16X 3X 2X 

tha school yaar. I i*t«rt working 
on anothar right away. 

One of the major goals of Project Excellence was to eliminate timetabling conflicts that 
would prevent students from taking the courses they need at any time. The survey findings 
indicate that this goal is being achieved (see also Chapter 10, section 10.1 "Course 
Maintenance"). Our findings provide some evidence of scheduling conflicts for students 
between seminars and centres. 

Of greater concern is the substantial percentage (30%) of students who "always" or 
"often" leave their hard courses for later in the year. This pattern is inconsistent with 
expectations for students to balance their "hard" and "easy" courses over the year. The 
administration may wish to consider more stringent guidelines for TAs concerning student 
timetabling plans for the school year. 

As they finish each course, a majority of students (79%) do begin a new one. This 
is in accordance with the project design. Because some students do procrastinate on their 
harder courses, however, starting new courses as they complete the easier ones may hinder 
completion of difficult courses and slow the rate of credit accumulation. This issue is 
considered in-depth in chapter 11. 

Short-Temi Planning 

ITEM Aluaya Often Sonet iaea Seldoai Navar 

1. I naka written goal! and 16X 20X 33X 19X 12X 

plans for my school work on a 
daily or weekly basis. 

17. I decide what I 'm going to 19X 32X 23X 17X 9X 

work on each day before I get to 
school . 
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10. I kMp mf own records of how 52X 20X 10X 13X 6X 

much I've done. 



These data indicate that oniy about 50% of the students in Project Exceiience routinely 
plan their workday before coming to school, and that even fewer develop written goals and 
plans. On the other hand, most students do seem to monitor their own progress closely. 
In light of concerns about productivity and credit completion reported later, we believe steps 
should be taken to increase the efficiency of student time use through consistent daily 
planning. Some TAs, for example, do not allow their students to leave after the morning 
attendance check until they have declared their ''plan" for the day. This practice might well 
be built into the morning routine for all TAs, perhaps with a simple planning form. Students 
should retain the flexibility of altering their plans as the day unfolds. 



Work Habits 



ITEM 


Always 


Often 


Sowtiaes 


Seldoa 


Never 


13. When I do a unit, I work in 
the centre for that subject. 


IX 


9X 


31X 


46X 


13X 


35. I go to a centre and get to 
work right after the morning 
attendance. 


16X 


34X 


28X 


17X 


6X 


5. I do school work at home. 


17X 


27X 


30X 


17X 


10X 



Student responses to item #13 indicate that a targe majority ofstuder)ts (90%) do not 
routinety study ir) the centres for tt)e courses they are working on. Our student interviews 
and observations tend to confirm the tendency for many students to "camp out" in favoured 
study locations, moving back and forth to the other centres as needed for units and 
materials, or to consult teachers. This flexibility is built into the Project design to help 
prevent possible overcrowding in some centres, and because some centres are not open 
all day. The practice of working in other centres may be a major tsctor contributing to 
student complaints about access to teachers reported earlier. 

We believe there is an overall need to increase student timo-on-task in Project 
Excellence. This could be accomplished in part by creating more incentives or regulations 
to increase the proportion of students studying in centres corresponding to the courses they 
are working on, thereby reducing student moveiT.ent in the halls and improving student 
access to teachers. 
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Responses to item #35 indicate that half the student body (50%) do not routinely go 
to a centre and get to work right after the morning attendance check. This finding again 
suggests a need for measures to improve the overall efficiency of student time use In Project 
Excellence, In order to Increase student productivity. The suggestion of requiring daily oral 
or written workplans at the morning attendance check might help. Consideration might also 
be given to restricting student movement In the corridors for a set period during the first 
hour of the morning, and to Invoking a "quiet hour" to start the day in centres where students 
have no special need to interact to get their units done. 

During the year of our study, there was talk among staff about the possibility of 
establishing a homework policy. While the findings to item #5 do indicate that a majority of 
students do not consistently do unit work at home, we believe measures to improve student 
time use at school would do more to improving student productivity than a homework policy 
at this point. 



ITEM 


Always 


Ofter 


Sa«Ptiiaes 


Seldoa 


Never 


27. 1 spend most of my time at 
school doing schoolwork. 


17X 


46X 


25X 


8X 


2X 


7. I spend • lot of school time 
each day talcing it easy and 
talking with friends. 


5X 


19X 


42X 


31X 


3X 


29. I twrk alone. 


9X 


18X 


33% 


25X 


14X 


30. I do units with my friends. 


8X 


24X 


41X 


2CX 


8X 



Project Excellence places considerable responsibility on students to make effective use 
of their time at school for schoolwork. Responses to sun/ey items #27 and #7 indicate that 
a substantial minority (30% or more) of students do not consistently devote their time at 
school to schoolwork. Our obsen/ations in the resource centres confirm that while many 
students are diligent workers, there is considerable "off-task" behaviour and time in the 
centres for some students (mostly talking with friends about things other than unit work). In 
our view, additional measures are needed to encourage more efficient time use among all 
students in the centres. 

Project goals suggest that students should be able to work alone, not dependent on 
friends, and study alone except when help is needed. Responses to sun/ey items #29 and 
#30 indicate that 30 per cent to 40 per cent of students in Project Excellence typically work 
with friends. 
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Among the students interviewed, some studied alone, some with friends, some a little of 
both. 

We do not believe students should be denied the opportunity to learn together in 
spontanfco .;S pairs or small groups. Project ideals may overemphasize individualized 
learning. Consistent with the preceding finding on time-on-task, however, we do believe that 
closer supervision of what students are doing when they are doing things together is 
warranted. We also suggest that the staff seek information and in-service assistance on 
constructive ways of helping students learn to work together, through such strategies as 
co-operative learning and buddy systems. 



ITEN 


Aluaya 


Often 


ScaKt iBM>a 


Seldoa 


Nevi 


8. I try to take • test before 
doing the unit. 


OX 


IX 


7% 


21X 


70X 


2. I take a teat aa aoon aa I 
finnh the unit work. I don*t 
wait to do it later. 


25% 


42X 


2SX 


7X 


IX 


11. I prepare and atudy for testa 


49X 


29X 


16X 


SX 


IX 



before taking thetn. 

These findings indicate that students are generally conforming to Project expectations 
regarding the timing and preparation for unit tests. There is little evidence to support 
rumours of students trying to do tests without the prerequisite unit work. 

Student Pacing and Productivity 



ITEN 


Alwayi 


Often 


Soaetiaes 


SetdoB 


Never 


4. 1 work on at least 3 or 4 
different courses each day. 


2X 


6X 


18X 


40X 


34X 


22. Once 1 start a unit I don't 
work on anything else until 
I'm finished. 


15X 


30X 


34X 


17X 


3X 


20. I cofliplAte my units in 4 to 
6 hours or less. 


UX 


29X 


38X 


16X 


4X 


3. I set a pace for myself and 
keep it. 


7X 


28X 


43X 


18X 


5X 


28. I have trouble reaching my 


7X 


25% 


36X 


25X 


7X 



unit goals. 

Although students in Project Excellence are free to spend extended periods of time 
working on a single unit or course, they are strongly encouraged to plan about four blocks 
of time per day for different courses. Unit work should be broken into increments, if 
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necessary, to maintain a balanced timetable and progress. Survey items #4 and #22 
indicate that a large majority ofstuderits (92%) do nof routinely work on three or four courses 
per day. 

Students organize their dally work differently, as Illustrated below. 

"I really don't have a schedule now. I just work on whatever I want to." 

"I really don't have to organi? myself that much 'cause I just concentrate on 
one subject or two similar ones." 

"I work on one subject half a day, another the other half a day." 

"If I start with one subject I go until I 'inish it. I don't work on anything else." 

"I usually work with two or three subjects a day. I try to finish lots of units in 
a subject during one period of time." 

The inten/iew data tend to confirm that most students are not conforming to Project 
expectations for students to block out time each day to work on three or four subjects. 

Lack of compliance with this expectation on the part of students, and lack of teacher 
advisor follow through on ensuring that compliance, appears to be a major factor 
contributing to continuing concerns about the rate of credit accumulation discussed In 
Chapter 12. Administrative and TA attention to this aspect of student work habits is needed. 
The previous suggestion to require or monitor the student's daily plans could facilitate 

improvement in this area. 

Sun/ey responses to item #20 above indicate *hat problems with unit length are not 
as acute as during the first two years of the Project. There remains a residual group of 
students who are consistently unable to complete their units in four to six hours. Given the 
amount of curriculum revision that has gone on (see Chapter 4), we believe student 
difficulties at this stage are more a function of their organization and study habits than of unit 
length per se. 

The findings reported above also indicate that only about a third of the students 
responding to the sun/ey are consistently able to set a pace and reach their unit goals (items 
#3 and #28). Since unit length is no longer the major source of difficulty, the problem 
appears to centre on the other issues raised in this discussion of student study habits. I.e., 
choice of place to study, time-on-task, daily timetabling, off task Interaction with other 
students, and general study skills. The recommendations suggested here and in related 
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sections of this report should contribute to an overall increase in student productivity and 
learning. 

Contact with Parents and Extra-cunicular Activities 



ITEN 


Always 


Often 


Sonet iaes 


Adam 


Newer 


2A. 1 talk about schoolwork 
with my parents or guardians. 


24X 


25X 


23X 


19X 


10X 


16. 1 take part in school 


22X 


12X 


17X 


25X 


24X 



activities (sports, clubs, etc.) 

According to the student survey, about 30 per cent of parents do not frequently 
discuss schoolwork with their son or daughter. Recommendations for improving teacher and 
parent communications in other sections of this report should help increase the level of 
parent involvement for these students. 

Responses to item #16 indicate that half the student body (49%) "seldom" or "never" 
takes part in the schools e)ctra-curriclar programs and activities. As indicated in Chapter 4, 
we believe the school does provide a satisfactory range of extra-curricular programs and 
activities. Since those experiences are regarded as an integral part of the school's 
curriculum (OSIS, section 5.17), we believe the administration should investigate who is and 
who is not taking part in school activities (see this chapter, section, 7.3.3.), and how 
increased participation could be facilitated. 

7.3.2. Profile of the Typical Student 

These findings yield a picture of "the typical student" in Project Excellence during 
implementation year three as follows. Typical students may or may not have bi-weekly 
interviews with their TA. Sometimes they talk to their TA about schoolwork, but seldom 
about personal problems. Students organize their own work. They go to teachers and to 
TAs for help with units, but often have to look for teachers and get frustrated waiting for 
help. Typical students do not routinely attend optional seminars. They have few problems 
timetabling courses, but may procrastinate vi'orking on "hard courses". As soon as they 
finish one course, they usually enrol in another. The students may or may not make written 
daily/weekly plans and decide what to do before getting to school each day. They do keep 
their own progress records. Typical students do not normally study in centres for the 
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subjects they are working on, and may or may not get to work right after morning 
attendance check. They generally spend most of the day doing schoolwork, but sometimes 
prefer to take it easy and talk with friends. Sometimes they do schoolwork at home. Typical 
students work with friends as opposed to working alone. They study for tests and take tests 
as soon as they finish a unit. They work on fewer than three or four courses a day, and 
concentrate on completing one unit before moving on to another. The students are usually 
able to complete units in four to six hours, but they are likely (o have difficulty setting and 
keeping a pace and reaching their unit goals. They normally talk with their parents about 
their schoolwork, and may or may not participate in school activities. 

The preceding profile of "the typical student" provides a backdrop for the ensuing 
analysis of the implementation behaviours of different subgroups of students. 

7.3.3. Analysis of Student Role Implementation by Subgroup 

The findings reported above pertain to the student body as a whole. In order to look 
for other patterns in the sun/ey data, we did statistical comparisons of the responses of 
different groups of students, including: students in advanced, general, and basic level 
English or frangais courses; university/college-bound students and other students; and 
students in Grades 9, 10, and 11; males and females; and English- versus French-language 
program students. We also compared the implementation behaviours of students agreeing 
and disagreeing with the statement "this system worlds for me", and of those prefer;ing 
Project Excellence or a traditional school (sun/ey items #50, #56). 

The Chi-square test was used to analyze inter-group differences in the distribution of 
responses to the student behaviour items. We isolated items showing statistically significant 
inter-group differences at the 10 per cent level (i.e., differences likely to occur by chance 
only 10 times out of 100). 

Distinctive profiles emerged from this analysis for some subgroups of students. The 
descriptions in tables 7-1 and 7-2 summarize the "unique behaviours" of those groups of 
students, i.e., those behaviours which were significantly different in a statistical sense from 
those recorded for students in the school as a whole. What appears is that there are certain 
categories of students whose behaviours conform more closely to Project expectations. 

Table 7-1 rever's that students who "agree" with the statement, "This system works 
for me", report implementation behaviours which are more consistent with Project Excellence 
expectations than in the case of the typical student. This is particularly evident for planning, 
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assistance seeking, use of time, approach to testing, pace and productivity. These findings 
validate the image of the ideal student in the Project, 

Table 7-2 summarizes and compares the significantly different behaviours of 
university/college-bound students with those of other students. University/college-bound 
students report implementation behaviours which are consistently more In line with Project 
ideals than students not planning on postsecondary school education. One surprising 
finding is that students not planning to attend university/college are less likely to report 
regular bi-weekly interviews with their TAs. This finding warrants further investigation, 
because it implies that some TAs may be selective within their own TA groups in the 
regularity of student interviews. 

We also looked at the behaviours of students In advanced, general, and basic level 
English or frangais courses. The students in advanced courses (49%, N = 144) report 
behaviours more in line with Project ideals. The pattern of responses is similar to that 
described above for university/college-bound students. Students in general English/frangais 
courses (39%, N = 115) do not have any unique behaviours, i.e., they conform to the 
previously described picture of the "typical" student. Students in basic English/frangais 
courses (10%, N=28) report behaviours that are consistently out-of-line with Project ideals. 
The number of significant differences is likely exaggerated due to the small sample size, 
however the overall gestalt is compellingly consistent. As a group, students in basic courses 
were less likely than the typical student to go to teachers for help and get frustrated waiting 
for help, to attend optional seminars, to complete one course and immediately begin another, 
to decide what to work on before coming to school, to keep progress records, to do 
schoolwork at home, to study for tests, to talk to parents about schoolwork, and to take part 
in school activities (see preceding discussion of participation in extra-curricular activities). 
These students were more likely than the typical student to have to look for teachers, to do 
easy courses first, and to spend school time talking with friends. 
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Table 7-1 

Unique Behaviours of Students who Agree/Disagree that This system works for me" 



3.>1REE t^THlS SYSTEM UQftIgS FOR HE^ 



€67% M.1B3) 



STUDENTS WHO AGREE THAT •'THE SYSTEM WORKS FOR ME" 
ARE MORE LIKELY THAN THE TYPICAL STUDENT TO... 

Go to teachers for help 

Decide what to work on before each school day 

Get right to work after morning attendance 

Do school work at home 

Spend school time doing schoolwork 

Work alone 

Take tests as soon as units are done 
Study for tests 

Not work on anything else once they start a unit 
Complete units in 4 to 6 hours 



DISAGREE ><THIS SYSTEM WORKS FOR ME'' (3^ N»102) 

STUDENTS WHO DISAGREE THAT "THE SYSTEM WORKS FOR ME" 
ARE MORE LIKELY THAN THE TYPICAL STUDENT TO... 

Have problems timetabling their courses 

Do easy courses first 

Spend school time talking with friends 

Not work alone 

Have trouble reaching unit goals 
Set a pace and keep it consistent 



Table 7-2 

Unique Behaviours of University/College-Bound Students and Other Students 



UNIVERSITY/COLLEGE-BOUND (66% N=194) 

UNIVERSITY/COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS ARE MORE LIKELY THAN THE 
TYPICAL STUDENT TO... 

Have bi*- weekly TA interviews 

Go to teachers for help 

Get frustrated waiting for help 

Make written plani» for schoolwork 

Keep progress records 

Do schoolwork at home 

Spend school time doing schoolwork 

Work alone 

Take tests as soon as units are done 

Study for tests 

Set a pace and keep it 

Talk to parents about schoolwork 

Take part in school activities 



NON-UNIVERSITY/COLLEGE-BQUND (31% Ng92) 

NON-UNIVERSITY/COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS ARE LESS LIKELY THAN 
THE TYPICAL STUDENT TO... 

Have bi-weekly TA interviews 

Talk with TA about schoolwork probi<:ms 

Attend optional seminars 

Work in subject-related centres 

NON-UNIVERSITY/COLLEGE-BOUND STUDENTS ARE MORE LIKELY THAN 
THE TYPICAL STUDENT TO... 

Do easy courses first 

Spend school time talking with friends 
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Despite their lack of conformity with Project ideals, students in basic courses are quite 
satisfied with Project Excellence. Seventy-one per cent of those students said they preferred 
to stay in Project Excellence, as opposed to going to a traditional school. Students In 
advanced and general courses both split 50/50 on that question. 

Students responding to the survey were asked their current preference of schools, 
Project Excellence or a traditional school. Of the 293 respondents, 50 per cent chose Project 
Excellence and 46 per cent chose a traditional school. Student attitudes towards the Project 
are considered in greater depth in Chapter 14. For this analysis we looked at the behaviours 
of students in each choice category. 

The implementation behaviours of students choosing Project Excellence did not differ 
significantly from the "typical student" profile. This implies that those choosing Project 
Excellence are not necessarily limited to those who say the system works well. 

The implementation behaviours of students choosing a traditional school do differ from 
the typical student. As a group, these students were moio :""^ly than the typical student to 
have to look for teachers, to get frustrated waiting for teachers, to report problems 
timetabling their courses, to delay getting to work after morning attendance, to spend school 
time taking it easy and talking with friends, to have trouble completing units in four to six 
hours, to have trouble reaching unit goals, and to take part in school activities. In sum, 
students who prefer a traditional school report more off-task behaviour, productivity 
problems, and frustration. 

The analysis of subgroup implementation behaviours leads to the following conclusion. 
Students who are able and willing to conform to the behavioural expectations for students 
in Project Excellence are more likely to think the system is working well. Students who are 
unable or unwilling to conform to the behavioural expectations for students in Project 
Excellence are less likely to think th" system is working well, and more likely to prefer a 
traditional school. 

A key issue for the short- and long-term effectiveness of Project Excellence is how to 
help students who are not conforming to expected behaviours become better implementers 
of the student role. Many of the recommendations already presented in our analysis of the 
teacher, teacher advisor, and student roles support this goal. In addition to these 
recommendations, we believe the administration and staff at E.S.C.H.S. could experiment with 
more ways for students to teach each other how to succeed in an independent learning 
system like Project Excellence. Some teacher advisors encourage experienced students to 
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help younger students in their TA groups. We thinl< a more systematic and broader-scale 
approach to students helping each other deserves consideration (see recommendations 
below for specific suggestions). 

7.3.4. Observations of Students 

A small group of students (N=8) were obsen/ed for a half-day each In order to see 
what life is actually like for students. As these obsen/ations were a somewhat artificial 
situation, what we found cannot be said to be true of all students, all the time. The 
observations did support survey and interview findings. This description presents a 
composite picture of our observations. 

Overall, the obsen/ations reinforced the schedule of activities described in the 
student's day and in teacher comments. Students came to attendance with their TA in the 
morning. The TA asked several students about their plans for the day. Students then went 
to the centre of their choice and got to work. A teacher often came around and looked over 
their shoulder to see what they were doing. Sometimes students asked questions. In some 
centres, students stood in line waiting to talk to a teacher. RCAs in centres handed out 
materials, kept up with records, and occasionally quieted students who were making noise 
in centres. Students took breaks on schedule and then got back to work. During breaks, 
students usually went out into the halls and talked to other students. Students often would 
go to one centre to get a unit, and then go to another to work. 

Student comments about interruptions, noise, and the movement in and out of the 
centres by other students were strongly reinforced by obsen/ations. In one centre, for 
example, the number of students present changed from 18 to 15 to 13 to 10 to 15 In five 
minute inten/als. Students at large desks talked to other students, sometimes to the obvious 
detriment of students who were trying to work. Teachers would come around and try to 
quiet down talkers, or ask them to leave the centre. 

There was also constructive conversation. Students asked or were asked by other 
students for help. Sometimes they compared results. Often they worked togethe: on 
units. 

Students had favourite places to work. The places chosen by students were not 
necessarily related to the subject they were working on, except where technical resources 
were essential, such as in family studies, art, commercial. Student choice of place was also 
influenced by the relationship with teachers in the centre. Some worked in the centre their 
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TA was in, as they felt they knew the TA better than other subject teachers. 

Students did occasionally seek help from teachers. None of those observed had to 
search for teachers for help, though some had to wait for help while teachers finished with 
other students. In a few centres, students stood in line to talk to the teacher. In the 
mathematics centre, this line was a long one. In others, students sat at their desks and 
waited for an opening. Unit progress came to a halt wnile awaiting their turn. 

7.4. RECX)MMENDAT10NS FOR THE STUDENT ROLE 

The following recommendations are intended to improve implementation of the student 
role and student success in Project Excellence. The previous recommendation for the 
administration to ensure that teacher advisors are following through with individual TA student 
interviews on at least a bi-weekly basis with all their students is supported by the student 
survey findings. 

(15) Recommendation: In light of student concerns about teacher availability, and the study-time loss 
Incun'ed moving from centre to centre, we recommend that the administration and staff investigate ways of 
encouraging or requiring students to do their unit worl< In the corresponding subject centres as much as 
possible. 

(16) Recommendation: Many students do not attend optional seminars. They are missing opportunities 
for contact with teachers In a more conventional learning situation, for Interaction with other students, and for 
built-in Incentives to complete the seminar courses. Wo recommend that teachers consider ways to get students 
to publicize the usefulness of seminars to their peers. 

(1 7) Recommendation: Many students do not plan their worl( before coming to school, do not get to work 
right after th'j morning attendance check, and are not blocldng time for worl( on several subjects a day. We 
recommend that the administration and staff develop a policy and procedure whereby students present a plan 
for the day to their teacher advisor before leaving the morning attendance checl(. 

(1 8) Recommendation: Many students do not consistently get to work after the morning attendance check, 
but those that do are more successful In the system. We recommend that the administration consider restdcting 
studont movement In the hails during the first hour of the Hay. We further recommend that consideration be 
given to implementing a "quiet hour* to start the day In centres where students do not routinely need to work 
together. 
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(19) Recommendation: There is too much "off-task" behaviour In the resource centres for some students. 
The amount of off-task behaviour varies for different centres. Additional measures are needed to encourage 
more efficient time use among all students in all centres. 

(20) Recommendation: A majority of students prefer to study In pairs or small groups, rather than alone. 
While students who work alone tend to be more successful In the Project, we do not believe students should 
be forced to work alone. We do recommend closer supervision by teachers In the centres of what students are 
doing when they are "working" together. We also recommend that the administration seek information and in- 
service assistance on ways of helping students leam to leam together, through such strategies as co-operative 
learning, peer tutors, and buddy systems. 

(21 ) Recommendation: Half the student body does not take an active part In the school's extra-cun^lcular 
programs. We recommend that the administration Investigate who these students are and their reasons for non- 
participation, and conskJer ways of facilitating Increased participation In these programs and activities. 

(22) Recommendation: There are many students In Project Excellence who do believe "the system works 
for me". We believe these students' experiences and practical wisdom could be more effectively tapped as a 
resource for teaching other students how to leam and succeed in an Independent learning system. Specific 
suggestions for conskieratlon include student mentors or coaches for students entering the system (the 
mentor/coaches would all be recognized as "successful students"), and vkJeo-taped Interviews with successful 
students and students who have "turned around" after a period of non-success. Such Interviews might focus 
on both the behavioural and attitudfnal dimensions of learning to succeed In Project Excellence. Some could 
be used In the orientation for all students. Others could be used to assist and motivate students having trouble 
adjusting and making progress In the system. 

7.5. CHANGES IN IWE STUDENT ROLE 

7.5.1. Comparison to Student Role in Traditional School 

The following captions and excerpts from student interviews summarize the changes 
in the student role most commonly mentioned. 

Students work at their own pace 

"I can wori< at my own speed, it rushed me before. The teacher would ask you 
something and you can't think of the answers." 

Students work on their own 

"You're working on your own. There is no one to disturb you. ... There are 
teachers. They don't tell you what to do. Everything is on papor. But it puts 
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a lot of pressure on you from parents and TAs." 
"Now we work individually. This is new." 

Students work on what they want, where they want, when they want 

"We had to sit in class all the time. You didn't get to work on what you wanted. 
You had to do what the teacher says." 

There's no classroom. We are allowed to work with who we want, anywhere 
we want. It's the opposite of the traditional system." 

"C'est different. On travaille ind^pendamment. II n'y a pas d'enseignant qui 
te...C'6st totalement independent. C'est meilleur. Si tu ne veux pas travailler, 
tu n'as pas besoin." 

Learning is student-, rather than teacher-directed 

"I work on my own. I did not work on my own before. You had to do what 
the teacher told you, and here you just do what you want." 

'There's no teacher in front to teach. You can do what you want. You are 
allowed to work alone." 

Learning depends on reading and doing units, rather than on listening in dass 

"In the old system the teacher says it in class. Then you read about it at home. 
The reading reinforces what the teacher said. In this system you need a strong 
background in reading. It's pretty hard." 

Students have to go to teachers for help 

"You don't have a teacher looking over you all the time. In grade school 
there's always a teacher if you have a question. Here you have to go look and 
find them. It's hard, but it's OK." 

"Students are working on their own. I like it, because it's less difficult for me 
this way. If students have problems, they go see their teachers for 
explanations." 

Students are under more pressure to keep up 

"Tu es par toi-m§me. Si tu decides que tu es malade un matin, tu te punis toi- 
m§me. Tu as tant de modules k faire par mois, par ann6e. Si tu manques une 
journ6e d'dcole, j'ai toujours I'impressioti de tomber en arri6re...ll y a beaucoup 
plus de pression maintenant." 

"*/Vhen you go to a normal system you have so many classes a day. You 
combine everything and learn more. Here you do one or two subjects a day. 
You tend to focus on subjects you like and leave behind the ones that are 
hard. I'm getting caught behind. In another system I'd be keeping up." 
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The comments above capture the essence of the change for students from large-group, 
teacher-directed instruction to individualized, student-directed learning with teachers as a 
resource. They also convey the mixed blessings of freedom, responsibility, and pressure 
that are part of the change. In describing their sense of control over the learning process, 
students seemed genuinely unconscious of teacher influence in the units themselves. 



7.5.2. Student Adjustment to Project Excellence 

In the interviews, we asked students what difficulties they had initially adjusting to 
Project Excellence. A few reported no problems adjusting. The following quotes illustrate 
different aspects of the change process as experienced by students. 



Students experienced temporary confusion while learning the system 

y^en I first started I was confused. I didn't know how the system worked, 
where to bring my units when finished. I got lost. I guess I just kinda got used 
to it after awhile." 



Students found it iwd to take responsibility for their own learning 

"La premiere ann6e, ga a 6t6 trds dur. Qa prend de la motivation. II faut 
apprendre ^ prendre ses responsabilit^s, h travailler tout seul, parce que la 
plupart du temps, on ne peut pas trouver les professeurs, ou quand on les 
trouve, ils sont occup^s et nous disent de revenir plus tard." 

"Working without a teacher pushing you. For me this system shows you that 
it's not going to be taught to you, that you have to look to yourself first." 

Some students had difficulty settling down to work at first 

"I would just sit down and try to get myself to work. I always used to go for a 
walk. I wasted a lot of time. I didn't do anything. Finally, my parents and TA 
had a talk. I came to realize that I have to settle down if I want to do anything 
in life. Now I don't work with friends. The TA encourages you. All the 
teachers encourage you. Also, if I don't do my work my parents won't let mp 
go out. Now I'm used to it. I do my work." 

"II n'y avait plus d'horaire. II n'y avait pas de limite. Les amis dtaient autour. 
On sortait le soir. On ne faisait pas de devoirs. La premiere annde, je n'ai pas 
fait grand-chose. La deuxi^me ann6e, je me suis plus discipline. Je faisais 
des devoirs le soir." 
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Some students had difficulty learning to organize their time 

"My difficulties were just setting my priorities... doing my worl< and homework. 
You have to learn to sit down, stare at your paper, concentrate, and organize 
your time, like have a goal to do so many units a week." 

Some students were frustrated by the lack of readiness of the project the first yp j 

"When I first began I had a lot of trouble because nothing was ready. This was 
really hard on everybody. The units were not really prepared, and the teachers 
did not know what they were doing either. I did not get much done the first 
year. The next year I did really well. 

"La premiere ann^e il manquait des modules. II fallait changer de matidre. Au 
dSbut, certains professeurs ne savaient pas quoi faire. lis disaient de 
commencer plusieurs cours en mdme temps. II fallait passer d'un cours k 
I'autre. Cela a 6t^ difficile pour moi de reprendre des cours sur lesquels je 
n'avais pas travailld pendant quelques temps." 

"Parce que c'dtait la premiere annee, les modules etaient vraiment longs et durs 
pour les 6tudiants de 9e annSe...ga prenait un peu de temps ^ s' adapter. Je 
n'ai pas eu ie temps de finir mes cours la premidre ann^e." 

Students entering Project Excellence the second and third years have had an easier time 
adjusting 

"The new students now get used to the system much faster than we did. We 
wasted a lot of time at the beginning of Project Excellence. The units were not 
quite ready. It was difficult." 

The preceding quotes highlight key features and differences in the adjustment process 
for students. There appear to be three major "passages" for students: (1) learning how the 
system works; (2) accepting responsibility for one's own learning; and (3) learning to use 
one's time wisely. Everyone gets through the first after a period of temporary confusion 
while learning the ropes. The second two passages are more difficult. Not all students have 
the necessary maturity and organizational skills when they first come into the system. Some 
have to go through a period of maturation before they come to accept the responsibility to 
perform in Project Excellence. Some need more help than others learning how to settle 
down and organize their work. The challenge for schools adopting this system of education 
is to help students through this period of adjustment without falling too far behind in credit 
accumulation. 

Findings from the student interviews, the survey, and student outcomes (chapter 14) 
all suggest that students currently entering Project Excellence have an easier time adjusting 
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to It than those who participated In the first year of Implementation. This testifies to the 
effectiveness of the current Grade 8 orientation program (chapter 3), and to the experience 
gained by teachers and TAs. On the other hand, It also stands as a criticism of the haste 
with which the Project was initiated at E.S.C.H.S. Students that year suffered unnecessary 
frustration, and their progress was retarded, due to the lacl< of readiness of the cuniculum. 

We asked the students Interviewed whether they were still experiencing problems of 
adjustment to the Project. The majority reported no significant problems except for access 
to and availabllltv of help from subject teachers, especially In core subjects lll<e mathematics. 
Recommendations relative to this concern appear earlier In this chapter. Most of those 
Inten^lewed said they were quite satisfied with the support and encouragement provided by 
their TA. 
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CHAPTERS 
PARENT ROLE IN PROJECT EXCELLENCE 



There are definite expectations and opportunities for parent participation in Project 
Excellence. This chapter evaluates parent participation in Project Excellence in terms of 
Project ideals for parental involvement. Findings are also presented concerning the nature 
of the change for parents from before. The chapter concludes with recommendations for the 
parent role. Parent opinions about Project outcomes and the Project in general are reviewed 
in chapters 12 and 14. 

8.1 DESIGN FOR EVALUATION OF PAREm ROLE IMPLEMENTATION 

Expectations for parent involvement in Project Excellence were identified in written 
materials describing the Project and in background interviews with administrators and 
teachers. In order to find out how well parents are meeting these expectations, parents were 
^^L ivayed by mail and a subset interviewed. 

The Parent Role and Opinions Questionnaire was piloted with the Project Excellence 
^ if/ent Advisory Committee, and mailed to parents of every non-adult student in the school. 
Completed surveys were returned from parents of 184 students. This sample represented 
about 60 per cent of the parent population. Survey respondents are likely to be more 
involved in their son's or daughter's education than parents who did not respond. 

The respondents were evenly distributed by student's grade level and sex. A majority 
were parents of students in advanced English or frangais, followed by parents of students 
in general courses. Few parents of students in basic courses responded. Parents of 
university- and college-bound students outweighed parents of those with other plans. One- 
fourth of the respondents declared themselves francophone, the others being anglophone. 
Appendix H presents a statistical profile of the survey respondents. 

Personal interviews were conducted with parents of 15 students. The sample provided 
for variation in sex, grade, academic level, and language section (French, English, French 
Immersion) of the student; in parent satisfaction with the Project; and in family characteristics 
(number children in Project Excellence, number of parents at home, occupation). 

8.2. DESCRIPTION OF IDEAL PARENT ROLE 

Students, their parents, and their teacher advisor are supposed to form a team that 
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successfully guides the student through secondary school. Parents are expected to work 
with the TA and the student to select and timetable courses. They should maintain contact 
with the student's TA through regular phone calls and written reports, TAs may talk with 
parents about a student's progress, achievements, academic problems, and other situations 
inside or outside the school affecting their performance. Parents and TAs of Grade 9/10 
students are expected to communicate on a bi-weekly basis. Parents of older students 
should be contacted at least once a term. Parents are encouraged to keep track of their 
son's or daughter's unit completion progress, and to encourage them to do homework. 
When a student falls behind, parents should be consulted and work with the TA in 
prescribing controls to help the student get back on track. 

Parents are invited for interviews with their son's or daughter's TA at the end of each 
reporting period. They no longer meet with the student's subject teachers. In addition, 
parent nights have been heid each year of the Project for TAs to meet with the parents of 
their TA-group students together. 

Parents have also had the opportunity to get involved in Project Excellence through 
various advisory committees, the Parent Advisory Committee, the Native Advisory Committee, 
and an ad hoc Graduate Parent Advisory Committee. 

8.3. FINDINGS FOR PARENT ROLE IMPLEMENTATION 

We analyzed three dimensions of the parent role in Project Excellence: (1) parent 
Involvement with teachers; (2) parent involvement •. 'ith students; and (3) parent involvement 
with the Project as a whole. The parent si rvey included both fact and opinion items related 
to expected parent behaviours and outcomes on these three dimensions. The findings are 
reviewed here (see Appendix I for item by item distribution of responses). 

These data indicate that roughly half the parents surveyed communicate regularly with 
TAs, and that a majority (77%) have talked with a TA about concerns related to their child's 
performance. Caution in interpreting these data is warranted, since TAs are not expected 
to call parents of older students as frequently as those of younger students. Moreover, 
parents responding to the survey are probably biased towards greater involvement than 
those that did not, which make up about 40 per cent of the parent population. 

These data alone do not necessarily indicate a need for change in current patterns of 
parent-TA communication. Parent opinions about the "outcomes" of communication with TAs 
and teachers shed some light. 
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8.3.1. Parent Involvement with Teachers 



ITEN 


YES 


NO 


1. 


I talk with my child's TA every 2 to 4 weeks about my 
child'* progress, even when there are no problems to discuss 


48X 


48X* 


2. 


1 receive written progress reports from my child's TA, 
in addition to report cards. 


SOX 


48X 


3. 


The TA and I have talked about problems my child is having 
at school. 


77X 


21X 


4. 


The TA and I have talked about situations outside of school 
that might be affecting my child's school work. 


46X 


52X 


6. 


I have attended a parent interview THIS school year with 
my child's TA. 


47X 


53X 



* Percantagtt calculated on the baeie of 184 returned surveys. Figures may not total 100X due to non-responses 
for some Mem (see Appendix I frequency distribution). 

ITEM AGREE* UNSURE DISAGREE 



20. 1 communicate with my child^s TA frequently 73X 6X 21X 

enough. 

27. Ny child's teacher advisor and I work as a team S8X 9X 32X 

in decisions about my child's education. 

25. I understand what teacher advisors do in Project 75X 11X UX 

Excellence. 

24. I understand what teachers do in Project 47X 29X 24X 

Excellence. 

(* Ue have conA)ined survey responses marked "Strongly agree" with "Agree", and responses marked "Strongly disagree" 
with "Disagree") 

Responses to these items indicate that a majority of tho parents responding to the 
survey feel they have sufficient communication with TAs, that they understand the TA role, 
and feel they are working in partnership with the TA. There is a substantial minority, 
however, that expresses a need for better communication with and knowledge about the TA 
role. 

In our interviews we encountered three categories of parents: (1) those who talked 
often with the TA; (2) those who talked infrequently with the TA, but did not feel a need for 
more communication; and (3) those who talked infrequently with the TA and wished for closer 
communication. The interview data confirm that some TAs do not maintain ongoing contact 
with parents of all their TA students, even for students in difficulty at school. 

The fact that parent contact with the school is mainly with the TA is reflected in the fact 
that about half the parents do not fully understand the role of "teachers" in Project Excellence. 




This suggests a need for more Information to parents about the subject teacher role, perhaps 
by creating opportunities for parents to communicate with their child's teachers, not just 
with the TA. The importance of parent understanding of teacher, teacher advisor, and 
student roles in Project Excellence was supported in our interviews. Some parents 
commented on the difficulty of interpreting student complaints about the system, due to their 
own unfamiliarity with the way It works, or is supposed to work. 



8.3.2. Parerrt Involvemenl with Students 

A majority of the 184 parent survey respondents do report active involvement with their 
son or daughter In decisions about schoolwork. A significant minority, however, reports little 
Involvement in monitoring progress and In course selection. 

ITDI ^» "° 

5. I Uk« p«rt In dMitloot •bout which courses my child takes. 68X 31X 

10. I personally keep trsck of Mhat units sry child Is working on. 70X 29X 

11. I encourafl* ■/ child to do howework on a regular basis. 88X IK 

12. Hy child and I have good honest discussions about her/his 90X 10X 
progress In school. 

Most of the parents inten/iewed said they talked weekly. If not dally, to their child about 
school work. They monitored student progress by asking their son or daughter to show 
them the green slips signifying successful unit completion. Some kept the green slips or 
progress charts posted on the refrigerator door. 

Parent opinion data help clarify needs for improvement in parent-student interaction. 



ITEM 



21. I an store Involved In My child's edjcatlon than 
when she/he attended a traditional school. 



AGREE UNSURE Dl! >(atEE 

m 11X '-'A 

44X UX *1X 



22. I ail siore aware of how well wy child Is doing 
now than when she/he attended a traditional 

78X IIX IIX 

23. I understand what lay child Is expected to do in 
Project Excellence. 



26. I know what to do to help lay child succeed In 
Project Excellence. 



53X 28X 17X 
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Project Excellence has had a positive impact on the degree of parent involvement and 
awareness of student progress for about half the parents responding to the survey. While 
these parents may only constitute about a third of all parents in the school, the overall 
increase in parent involvement is certainly a positive outcome for the Project (OSIS, section 
1.1). These findings do not imply that the other parents are less involved, only that their level 
of involvement has not changed as a result of the Project. 

The findings also indicate that parents are generally aware of what students are 
expected to do in Project Excellence. They are less certain of what they can do to help their 
child succeed. There is a definite need within the Project to provide more information and 
assistance to parents about ways that they can help students succeed. The data further 
suggest that there are knowledgeable parents who might be able to educate other parents 
about effective ways to help Project Excellence students. 

Parent interviews tended to confirm the frustration some parents experience trying to 
motivate and assist students who fall behind. Our inten/iew sample included parents of 
students who have not been very successful in the Project. Several said that arguments with 
the child about schoolwork had caused friction in the family. Some said the system did not 
work well for students who needed more structure, and that they did not have the skills to 
provide that structure. They were used to the old system, where teachers, not parents, had 
the main responsibility to motivate students. These parents were "tired" of trying to get 
students to do work they were unwilling to do. Parents with more than one child in the 
system said that they learned what to do from the first one, and were usually stricter with 
the second in terms of a schedule of work. 

8.3.3. Parent Involvement with the Project 

In the survey, parents were asked about their involvement in decision making 
concerning Project Excellence. Two-thirds (67%) of the 184 responding to the survey said 
they had attended one or more parent meetings about Project Excellence. Ten per cent of 
the respondents were, or had been members of a parent advisory group. The level of 
participation in Project meetings seems reasonable for these parents, but may not be as high 
for parents who did not return the survey. 
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Parents were less positive about their participation in the decision to adopt Project 
Excellence. 

ITEM AGREE UNSURE DISAGREE 

28. 1 knew tnough about Project 34X 11X SOX 

Exc«ll«nce when I agreed to enrol 
my child. 

The fact that two-thirds of the survey respondents believe they did not have enough 
Information initially about Project Excellence indicates a continuing need for outreach to 
parents new to the school. It also supports earlier recommendations to other school boards 
to provide more information and opportunities for parental involvement in the adoption and 
preparation stages of implementing a system of education like Project Excellence. 

In our inten/iews, parents explained that they understood how traditional schools 
worked from their own experience, while in Project Excellence, they were learning about the 
system like everyone else. They also reported that meetings for parents at the school tended 
to focus on the benefits of the Project, without necessarily giving them specific ideas as to 
how they could help their child at home. 

8.3.4. Analysis of Parent Role Implementation by Subgroup 

We compared the responses of different subgroups of parents. The most consistent 
differences were found in comparisons between those who think the system works well for 
their child versus those that do not; parents of students who plan to attend university or 
college versus others; and parents who prefer Project Excellence versus those who prefer 
a traditional school. 

Items were noted for which the differences between groups were statistically significant 
at the 10 per cent level (i.e., differences likely to occur by chance only 10 times out of 100). 
Relevant findings are noted below. 

Degree of implementation of the parent role is r Jngly correlated with parental 
perceptions of Project impact on students. Parents who agree with the statement "the 
system of education works well for my child" are more likely to report parent behaviours and 
outcomes consistent with Project ideals than those who do not. These parents report more 
frequent communication with TAs; attend more Project meetings; are more aware of their 
child's progress than before; feel more involved in their child's education than before; have 
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a better understanding of the roles that students' teachers and teacher advisors are expected 
to play; think they know how to help their child succeed; and say they knew enough about 
the Project when their son or daughter enrolled. This group of parents is more likely to say 
their child's marks, study habits, and attitudes towards school have all improved. 

Parents who say their child is not succeeding In the Project communicate less 
frequently with TAs, though they are more likely to talk with TAs about situations outside of 
school influencing student performance. They go to fewer Project meetings; do not report 
any change in awareness and involvement in their child's education; lack knowledge about 
student, teacher, and teacher advisor roles; are uncertain how to help their child succeed; 
and think they should have known more about the Project initially. 

This same pattern of differences is found in comparisons between parents who prefer 
Project Excellence (50%) and those who prefer a traditional school (45%, and 2% "unsure"). 
Parents who prefer Project Excellence report behaviours and outcomes more consistent with 
Project expeci«^(ions. 

It is difficult to assess the relationship between parental involvement and student 
success in Project Excellence. Our findings indicate that students and parents who think the 
system works well tend to behave according to Project expectations. The behaviours 
reported by students and parents who do not think the system works well are less consistent 
with Project expectations. This suggests that in order for students to succeed in Project 
Excellence, the teachers, the students, and the parents must ALL strive for better 
implementation of their expected roles. 

Degree of parental involvement is also correlated with the postsecondary education 
plans of students. Parents of students planning to go to university or college are more likely 
than parents of students with other plans to talk with TAs, participate in course selection, 
attend Project meetings, monitor their child's progress, and talk with their child about 
schoolwork. Parents of students not planning on further education are more likely to receive 
written as opposed to oral communications with TAs. 

8.4. RECOMMENDATIONS FOR THE PARENT ROLE 

The recommendations offered here follow from the findings presented above, and in 
the evaluation of teacher advisor and teacher role implementation in chapter 5. Additional 
recommendations concerning the parent role appear in chapter 5. 
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(23) Recommendation: The responsibility for building effective parent invotventent rests with parents as well 
as TAs. We recommend that a task force of parents and TAs be established through the Parent Advisory 
Committee to explore ways of ameliorating the problems currently hindering frequent and effective 
communication between parents and TAs. 

(24) Recommendation: Many parents do not have a good understanding of the subject teacher role In 
Project Excellence, and have little opportunity for contact with teachers in their teacher role'. Teacher advisors 
are aware of a student's unit progress, but may not be able to comment substantively about a student's mastery 
or difficulties in specific subjects. We recommend that the administration and staff reinstate opportunities for 
parents to consult with subject teachers about their child's progress. 

(25) Recommendation: in order to increase community awareness of the subject teacher role in Project 
Excellence, we recommend that the Parent Advisory Committee of E.S.C.H.S. consider ways of demonstrating 
positive public support for subject teachers, recognizing their efforts to provide students with a good education. 

(26) Recommendation: Parents need access to additional assistance In ways of motivating and helping 
their sons and daughters, and in communicating effectivb.; with 'As and the administration. We recommend 
that the board and administration consider establishing a school community liaison position at E.S.C.H.S. The 
person In this position would act as a resource person and advocate for parents. He or she might organize such 
things as "seif-heip groups" for parents seeldng ideas to help students or to Improve communications with TAs, 
a telephone networl< of volunteer parents willing to share their practical wisdom with other parents, and other 
"in-service' opportunities for parents of students In Project Excellence. 



8.5. CHANGES IN THE PARE^^■ ROLE 

As reported earlier (section 8.3.2.), about half the parent survey respondents say they 
are more involved in their child's education, and more aware of their child's performance at 
school, than before Project Excellence. 

In our parent interviews, we asked parents to describe the changes in their 
involvement in their son's or daughter's education. The following captions and quotes 
illustrate their responses. 

Utile difference In parent involvement with student or school 

"Our own involvement with the school isn't much different from when they were 
in public school. We have always shown an interest and did what seemed to 
be needed." 
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"Not that much really. When they are young they have parent nights to go talk 
to teachers. You're expecied to go . I've never had a report card interview/ 

"No real difference. We give her the help that she needs. She works on her 
own." 

Parents have more frequent communication with school personnel 

"I wasn't there as much as Grade 10. I was going four times a year for parent- 
teacher nights. But in between I didn't hear as much. I didn't get involved that 
much with teachers." 

Parents have less contact with subject teachers 

"At that time there were no TAs, go you had to go see them all." 

Some parents feel more pressure to assist students with their schoolwork 

'To be of value to our kid's education we have to know what their units are all 
about. Parents have to refresh their memories. In the other system, less 
pressure was put on the parents to learn about education." 

(Parent feels)... "stress over getting units done. The traditional system was 
structured with assignments. My son doesn't know how to organize himself to 
work on units. I can't guarantee he will do the work." 

Some parents have become more involved in education policy issues 

(interviewer notes) The father says he is more involved now than before. He 
thinks about it, wants to understand it. He is more open, more interested in 
education now. He wants to get involved in a committee dealing with 
francophone education. 

We were surprised that apart from general references to increased communication 
with teachers, the parents interviewed did not talk about regular telephone contacts with 
teacher advisors as a major change in parent-teacher relations. This may be because 
telephone contacts had become so commonplace by the third year of implementation that 
parents no longer thought of them as "a change". It may also reflect the fact that about two- 
thirds of the parents interviewed (9) said they do not get calls from their son's or daughter's 
TA on a bi-weekly or monthly basis. 

While the overall increase in parent-teacher communication under Project Excellence 
represents a positive outcome for the Project as a whole, the focus of that communication 
is not always positive. Parents of some students who were academically successful under 
the old system, suddenly found themselves confronted with situations in which their sons or 
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daughters were not making progress at school. Their increased contact with school 
personnel was focussed on the negative consequences of the Project for their child's 
secondary school progress. 

Another dimension of the change for parents, is their own sense of increased 
accountability for their son's or daughter's education. The fact that TAs and the 
administration challenge parents to monitor the student's schoolwork, to help motivate 
students, and to help organize their studying, has been a new and frustrating experience for 
some parents of students having difficulty in the system. 
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CHAPTER 9 

SUPPOmr STAFK ROLES IN PROJECT EXCELLENCE 



This chapter examines the roles of secretaries and of resource centre assistants in 
Project Excellence. The job description, the nature of the change, and issues and concerns 
specific to each group are presented. Data for this chapter were obtained from a group 
interview with school secretaries, and from a sample of six resource centre assistants (RCAs). 
The RCAs were selected for variation in department size, French and English, and length of 
time with the Project. 

9.1. THE SECRETARY ROLE 
9.1.1. Description of Secretarial Role 

There are six secretaries in the school with work allocated as follows: 

One is the Principal's Administrative Assistant and Executive Secretary. 
She is in charge of the other secretaries, and does work for the two 
vice-principals as required. 

One is secretary for the guidance department and maintains the school's 
computerized records on the VAX computer system. The others work 
on the VAX system when necessary. 

The four other secretaries work for varying numbers of teacher advisors 
(TAs), depending upon the additional special duties assigned to them. 
One secretary works for seven TAs and types The Communicator", a 
daily bulletin for students and staff. Another secretary works for five TAs 
and is responsible for budget. The other two secretaries each work for 
nine TAs. 

The general responsibilities of secretaries are typical of most school offices. They 
Include filing, typing, copying, telephone, and recording attendance of students. 

The four secretaries who work for TAs each schedule one half-day per week in the 
copy room. Everything "goes into the basket" and they copy whatever needs to be copied. 
A major responsibility of these four secretaries is phoning parents every morning for the TAs 
to check on students who are absent. They are required to do this after every regular 
attendance check and spot check. In the old system, there was only one "attendance 
secretary". 
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Although there is no formal job description, the secretaries report that they understand 
clearly what their responsibilities are. When Project Excellence was initiated, they sat down 
together and divided up duties ana workload. As a group, they talk over any changes In 
circumstances that require modification of their responsibilities. 

9.1.2. The Nature Of Change for Secretaries 

Most of the secretaries worked in the previous system and were involved In the 
Initiation phase of the Project. Their major contribution to Project development was typing 
and duplicating units. There was an enormous amount of typing during the summer of 1985, 
as teachers were attempting to get ten or more units per course on the shelves by 
September. The secretaries agreed to work overtime on a rotating basis, and were aided 
by nine extra typists. 

Secretaries found that working for predetermined groups of TAs required them to 
learn what work should receive priority. The typing of examinations was a big task before 
Project Excellence. Now, multiple versions of tests are kept on file for use at the end of each 
unit, making for some reduction in this responsibility. However, there is more typing of 
course revisions (over 300 courses in the system). Course typing load varies due to 
differences in the nature and length of the units as developed by teachers. 

The secretaries see several advantages in the present system. They have a greater 
variety of tasks now, and like it better. They have greater interaction with teachers and are 
able to build a more personal relationship. They have more responsibility now, but do not 
depend so much on the head secretary as before. The secretaries "do backup" for the VAX 
system, and rotate some other duties, depending upon who needs help. Consequently, 
there is more flexibility now. 

There have been a number of changes and some improvements in the secretary role 
within the Project during the first three years. There were many little "emergencies" at first - 
the copier, typing, computer use, and much to learn in a short time. During the first two 
years the secretaries were stationed close to the teacher advisors whom they served. This 
resulted in much running up and down stairs to copy and complete work. In year three all 
secretaries moved downstairs to the central office. For them, this has been an improvement. 
They find that when all are working together in one area, they can help each other more 
effectively. 

Another change in responsibility involved the processing and recording of "green slips" 
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which are given to a student each time he or she successfully completes a unit. Secretaries 
had from 100 to 150 green slips to process each day. This caused many problems with 
extra work, and the slips going through too many hands. After review, this function was 
turned over to the TAs, who were closer to the situation, and had fewer slips per person to 
process. 

9.1.3. Concerns and Issues about the Secretary Role 

Secretaries have two major concerns: telephoning parents and the amount of 
"running around from one end of the building to the other." The secretaries feel that parents 
often do nut listen to them or take them seriously when they telephone about absenteeism 
or other problems. They contend that the TAs would have more clout. This function of the 
secretary role is new for all but the previous attendance secretary, and their discomfort with 
telephoning parents is understandable. In our opinion, however, shifting routine attendance 
follow-up to the TAs would represent an unnecessary addition to the teacher workload. We 
recommend that the administration, in collaboration with secretaries and TAs, clarify policies 
and procedures for following up absenteeism. Agreement is needed as to the circumstances 
under which responsibility for contacting a parent about absences and tardiness could and 
should shift from secretaries to TAs. Problem cases might also be dealt with by the school- 
community liaison person proposed in chapter 8 (Recommendation 26). 

Secretaries also report that the location of the photocopy machine at the other end 
of the building is inefficient, in terms of the volume of copying required in the Project and the 
loss of secretarial time travelling to and fro. They wish it could be located closer to their 
office area. 

A further difficulty hindering secretarial efficiency in Project Excellence is the fact that 
word processors purchased for the Project are not really powerful enough for the volume of 
v/ork they do. Hard disk rather than floppy disk systems are preferable. In addition, the 
printers are not all the same type. If the whole office were on the same system, delays that 
are sometimes encountered now could be avoided. We recommend that the school and 
central administration investigate these concerns and possible solutions, in light of current 
and anticipated word processing needs for the Project. 

Finally, secretaries do not feel that they are always consulted in decisions which 
concern them. "We're always left behind and told two n.onths later." Although we did not 
check out the validity of this concern, we support the position that input from secretaries and 
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other support staff on decisions relating to their work is a reasonable expectation. 
9.1.4. Recommendations for the Secretary Role 

(27) Recommendation: We recommend that the admini' tlon, In collaboration with secretaries and TAs, 
clarify policies and procedures for following up absenteeism. 

(28) Recommendation: We recommend that the school and central administration investigate secretarial 
concerns about and solutions to current and anticipated word processing equipment needs. 

9.2. THE RESOURCE CEflTRE ASSISTANT ROLE 
9.2.1. Description of the Resource Centre Assistant Role 

Resource Centre Assistants (RCAs) are employed to work in the centres to help with 
organizational tasks related to keeping the centres running. They are assigned to a specific 
resource centre, work 20 hours a week, are paid minimum wage, and are supervised by 
the department head for that centre. The RCAs are not teaching assistants. 

There are five responsibilities common to RCAs: 

(a) Making sure that the unit divider shelves are filled with the appropriate 
printed instructional units, and photocopying replacement units as 
needed. 

(b) Checking out units to students. 

(c) Checking out books and equipment to students, and sending out 
reminders for return when necessary. 

(d) Processing completion slips after courses are completed satisfactorily, 
and sending them to the guidance department, to the students 
concerned, and to the TAs. 

(e) Keeping a running list of supplies and equipment needs, and making a 
year-end inventory. 

(f) Most RCAs record student marks and process the student green slips, 
but some do not if teachers prefer to do this themselves. 

informally, most RCAs also encourage and help students when they can, and help 
with discipline to a moderate degree when teachers are out of the centre. These are not 
"responsibilities" as such, but were frequently mentioned as part of "what we do". 
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The RCAs interviewed listed a variety of additional tasks which were not part of the 
common job description. These variations depended on the type of centre they worked in, 
their arrangements with the head and teachers in that centre, and/or the special abilities of 
the RCA. For example, some centres have their own resource libraries, and the RCAs may 
catalogue books. RCAs in centres like art, commercial, and science have duties related to 
maintenance of the specialized equipment and materials in those centres. The amount of 
record keeping done by RCAs varies considerably from centre to centre and teacher to 
teacher. Some are asked to record attendance at seminars, in addition to recording student 
marks. 

9.2.2. The Nature of Change for Resource Centre Assistants 

There were no resource centre assistants prior to Project Excellence, so they could 
only speak of changes in their role since the Project began. 

The first RCAs were hired in June of 1985. They did not begin work until the beginning 
of school in the fall and, thus, had no involvement in initial Project development. The RCAs 
received no training for their role, other than in the use of a microcomputer for record 
keeping in some centres. 

The RCAs who have been with the Project since the beginning report that their initial 
duties were largely to hand out units and books and to record marks. They saw themselves 
as developing a new role and had to feel their way. They say they are "more organized" 
now, and have assumed more responsibilities, ir 'Eluding use of computers, more extensive 
recording of pupil marks and progress, proofreading revised units and tests, and keeping 
inventories of centre supplies. Those who began work as RCAs in 1986 report little change 
from then to the present time. 

As the RCA role was being developed during the first year of Project Excellence, 
RCAs tended to feel overwhelmed by the students and new responsibilities. Some stated 
that they initially were afraid of making mistakes. Adjustments had to be made as the year 
progressed. For example, both teachers and RCAs were recording marks at first. This 
created confusion until responsibilities for mark recording were clearly designated in each 
centre. They also experienced initial problems knowing where to find things and where to 
put them away. Discipline was another issue at first. Some students paid no attention to the 
RCAs, and refused to show their I.D. cards when asked. This is no longer the case. The 
RCAs said students were more polite now. 
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Overall, the RCAs seemed settled into job routines by year three. They reported no 
major problems in their role. The routlnlzatlon of the role Is reflected In the fact that some 
of the RCAs began putting together a manual describing the duties of each RCA, so that 
future substitutes or replacements would have a resource to help them learn the role. 

9.2.3. Concerns and Issues About the RCA Role 

The one general area of concern mentioned by the RCAs Involves the low wages, In 
light of length of service, increased responsibilities, and periodic overtime requirements. This 
concern deserves administrative attention, but falls outside the purview of our evaluation 
mandate. Like the secretaries, the RCAs also express a desire for more opportunities to 
communicate with the administration about work-related concerns. 
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PART D: CURRICULUM AND STUDENT OUTCOMES 



CHAPTER 10 
CURRICULUM ANALYSIS 

10.1. COURSE n;aintenance 

10.1.1. Course Maintenance Findings 

Course maintenance is not exactly a "student outcome", but it is r desirable "outcome 
for students" (and for teachers). Under the old system of education, the staff at E.S.C.H.S. 
found it increasingly difficult to maintain courses in a context of declining enrolment and 
increasing curriculum requirements. The declining enrolment situation was heightened by 
the passage of Bill 30 and the separate school board decision to create a French-language 
high school. The loss of students implied a loss of teaching staff and fewer students per 
course. 

The implementation of the Ministry of Education's new curriculum policy, OSIS, created 
a further strain on course enrolments by encouraging school boards to offer courses at all 
three academic levels (advanced, general, and basic) across the curriculum (OSIS, section 
4.6). While many courses at E.S.C.H.S. were already offered at all three levels, others had 
to be changed from "open" status to unique courses. This further reduced the number of 
students enrolled per course in some subjects. 

When the idea to implement Project Excellence took hold, the administrators and staff 
were searching for an educationally sound way to maintain courses in reponse to these 
pressures. The traditional means of coping with course enrolment and staffing problems was 
to delete or combine courses. Students at different ability levels, grade levels, and/or with 
different language preferences were often lumped together with one teacher in a traditional 
classroom setting. While bilevel and multigrade classes are permissible in small secondary 
schools under OSIS (sections 5.5, 5.14), this "solution" is very difficult to implement without 
sacrificing the goal of providing programs tailored to the needs of different groups of 
students. 

A second option was to cut departments. The debate usually centred on cutting 
practical departments, like technical and family studies. The administration resisted because 
the elimination of non-academic courses was unfair to the large numbers of students not 
bound for university in general and basic level courses. Project Excellence was viewed as 



a solution to the problem of course maintenance and the desire to preserve high standards 
of instruction and individualized attention. 

As part of our evaluation we decided to investigate whether or not the school goal of 
maintaining courses despite low enrolments was, in fact, being achieved under Project 
Excellence. The following hypothesis was developed for this analysis: 

Students can take any course under Project Excellence 
regardless of how many students are enrolled. Courses are not 
cancelled or combined due to low student enrolment. Students 
experience no timetabling conflicts that prevent them from taking 
courses in the language and level of difficulty they want. 

This hypothesis was put to the test in the following ways. First, we reviewed available 
records of courses offered, deleted, and combined for the year prior to Project Excellence 
to see how extensive "the problem" really was. Second, we calculated course enrolment 
statistics for the second and third years of the Project to see how many low enrolment 
courses were actually being maintained. Third, we compared course codes in the course 
calendars for 1985/86, 1986/87, 1987/88, and 1988/89 to see what kinds of course 
additions and deletions were occurring. We followed up any course changes with the 
appropriate department heads to find out the reasons for changes in course offerings under 
Project Excellence. And fourth, we included items in our questionnaire to all students asking 
whether they experienced any timetabling problems getting the courses they want in the 
language and level of difficulty desired. 

The figures in table 10-1 compare data on course combinations and deletions for the 
year preceding Project Excellence to the first four years of the Project.* Pupil enroln.ent and 
staffing statistics are included to help interpret the significance of these numbers. 



® The 1988/89 course calendar was published in the spring of 1988 when we were 
gathering these data. 
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Table 10-1 

Course Deletions Bef xe and After Project Excellence 

YEAR PUPILS TEACHERS COURSE COURSE COURSE 

DEMANDS CANCELUTIONS COMBINATIONS 

Pre-PE 

1984 542' 42 341 70 100 
Post-PE 

1985 574 36» 345 0 0 

1986 529 36 330 8 0 

1987 482 33 324 8 0 

1988 (Data Unavailable) 34 0 

Table 10-2 presents enrolment statistics for courses in Project Excellence during the 
1986/87 and 1987/88 school years. The 1986/87 figures were calculated by the 
administration that year. Vva calculated comparable statistics for 1987/88 from a February 
1988 printout of student enrolment by course/ 

From the data presented, it is evident that under Project Excellence, the Principal and 
staff at E.S.C.H.S. are indeed able to maintain a large number of courses with very low 
enrolments. Despite the substantial loss of staff from 1983 to 1988, and the decline in 
enrolment, the number of courses offered to students has remained essentially the same, 
between 300 and 350. This is being accomplished without having to place students in 



Enrolment figures in this analysis include students enrolled as adults in the 
school's adult education program. 

® Staff figures under Project Excellence do not includ© the Section 16 teacher. 

^ Discrepancies in the number of courses between tables 10-1 and 10-2 have to 
do with the time of year the data were gathered. Since students in Project Excellence can 
enrol in new courses any time during the school year, the number of courses offered 
grows as the year progresses. 
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Table 10-2 



Project Excellence Enrolment Statistics 1986" and 1987" 

YEAR COURSES WITH COURSES WITH COURSES WITH TOTAL 
1-5 PUPILS 6-9 PUPILS 10+ PUPILS COURSES 



Schoo l 

1986 141 A3 117 301 

46.8% IA.3% 38.9% 100% 

1987 157 A7 lOA 308 

50.9% 15.3% 33.8% 100% 

En glish 

1986 55 35 98 188 
29.3% 18.6% 52.1% 100% 

1987 81 34 95 210 
38.6% 16.2% 45.2% 100% 

French 

1986 86 8 19 113 
76.1% 7.0% 16.8% 100% 

1987 76 13 9 98 
77.6% 13.3% 9.2% 100% 



heterogeneous ability groups, mixed grade levels, or mixed language sections, for purposes 
of group instruction. Group instruction, when it occurs, is provided in small group seminars 
only to those students enrolled in specific courses. The ability of this school to maintain a 
comprehensive array of programs in French and English across most subject areas, at three 
levels of difficulty, in both academic and practical subjects must be regarded as a successful 
outcome of Project Excellence. 

Although the numbers provided indicate that many low enrolment courses have been 
maintained under Project Excellence, it is not the case that no courses have been deleted 
from the course calendar. The following reasons were given for course deletions under 



Based on September Report 1986 
Based on printout of course enrolments, February 1988 
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Project Excellence: 



(1) Some courses that existed under pre- 1984 ministry curriculum guidelines 
were dropped or replaced in compliance with new guidelines released 
under OSIS. 

(2) Some courses offered under the old system were not developed and 
offered initially, pending the expected release of new ministry subject 
guidelines under OSIS. 

(3) Some de>;eloped courses were dropped from the calendar due to lack 
of enrolment over two or three years. 

(4) Some courses were advertised to see if there was enough student 
interest to justify creating a course. Student interest was not judged high 
enough to justify the teacher time required to actually develop the 
courses, so the course was deleted from the calendar the following year. 

(5) Some courses have been deleted due to continued staffing reductions, 
because there are no longer teachers with appropriate qualifications and 
time to teach these courses and to develop or revise the units. 

The above comments reveal that ongoing course deletions are not entirely a function of 
Project Excellence. Course changes under OSIS are the source of some deletions. Note 
too that while low student enrolment in existing courses no longer results in course deletions 
or combinations (no student enrolment over a two-year period does), low student enrolment 
continues to function as a disincentive to the development of new course options. The 
amount of labour required to develop a new 20-unit learning guide is simply too much for 
teachers to casually create new courses for a smattering of students. 

The most important finding revealed by this analysis is the increasing tendency to delete 
courses from the course calendar because of continued staffing reductions. Courses in the 
French-language section have been hardest hit. For the 1988/89 school year, French- 
language courses were deleted from family studies and music, and consideration was given 
to deleting them from the commercial area as well. The loss of francophone students and 
faculty to the separate school system from 1985 onward created a situation in which there 
were no qualified French-speaking teachers to develop, revise, and teach French options in 
these subject areas. French courses in most of these areas were initially developed for the 
Project, but the persons who created them left and were not replaced. There was no one 
to teach these courses in French. Furthermore, the quality of these courses was suspect, 
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since they had not benefited from ongoing revisions and refinement throughout the first three 
years of the Project. 

This situation casts a different light on the anticipated and actual impact of Project 
Excellence on course maintenance in a situation of declining enrolment and increasing 
curriculum requirements. The point is that students cannot be expected to do all the work 
in the learning guides on their own. It is imperative that there be teachers qualified in the 
subject area (and language) available for consultation. Furthermore, the continued quality 
of the learning guides depends on ongoing review and revisions by teachers with expertise 
in the subject material. 

In sum, it is true that the principal and staff at E.S.C.H.S. have been able to maintain 
large numbers of low enrolment courses under the system of Project Excellence, courses 
that othen/vise might well have been deleted or combined. On the other hand, it is also 
evident that there is a limit to how far the staff can be stretched to cover all the subjects and 
courses desired. In the face of ongoing staff reductions, courses that no longer benefit 
from the availability of qualified subject teachers face extinction. 

Under the present circumstances, maintenance of the French-language section is and 
will continue to be in jeopardy. The reasons for the problems currently experienced have 
more to do with Bill 30 and the creation of a French-language separate secondary school 
than with Project Excellence. If E.S.C.H.S. is to continue to offer a bilingual curriculum, then 
a policy and plan for recruiting bilingual teachers to replace any future departing teachers 
should be adopted. Consideration could be given, particularly in some cf the practical 
subjects (technical, commercial, family studies) to approaching the separate school system 
to see if arrangements could be made for Project Excellence students to take some of those 
courses in the French-language high school, while continuing to take the majority of their 
courses at E.S.C.H.S. 

More generally, the continued capacity of Project Excellence to maintain a 
comprehensive array of courses will depend on the school's ability to attract and keep 
teachers who are qualified to teach in more than one subject area. 

The preceding analysis shows that, under a system like Project Excellence, a school with 
a fairly small number of staff can maintain an equivalent number of courses as a larger 
school without resorting to multilevel and multigrade classes. Project Excellence, however, 
is not invulnerable to the continued effects of declining enrolment. In order for the project 
to work, a certain level of staffing must be maintained, and maintaining staff requires 
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administrative action beyond the Project per se. 

At E.S.C.H.S., threatened staff cuts were warded off during the second and third years 
of Project Excellence by initiating an adult education program and co-operative education. 
Schools contemplating adoption of the Project Excellence model of education should take 
care not to rely strictly on this system of program organization to maintain a full range of 
course options. Additional measures have to be taken to protect the system from continued 
staffing cuts that might threaten course maintenance. 

10.1? Recommendations Conceming Course Maintenance 

(29) Recommendation: a policy and plan for recruiting more francophone teachers with the capacity to 
teach in English and French to replace any future departing teachers should be adopted. 

(30) Recommendation: A policy and plan for recruiting teachers qualified and prepared to teach in more 
than one subject area should be adopted. 

(31) Recommendation: The school and board should provide professional development assistance to 
E.S.C.H.S. teachers who express an Interest and willingness to take courses and develop competence in subject 
areas other than their primary speciality. 

10.2. MINISTRY GUiDEUNES AND E.S.C.H.S. COURSES 

The teachers in Project Exceile. .ce have developed more than 300 written courses for 
students to complete. Several questions about these courses come readily to mind. Do 
they clearly and adequately respond to the requirements in the ministry's curriculum 
guidelines? With the Project emphasis on the completion of written course units (20 per 
course), is too much emphasis placed on the acquisition of knowledge and skills at the 
expense of the development of positive attitudes and worthwhile principles? Since the 
courses depend so heavily on reading and writing activities, does the development of 
listening and speaking suffer? Are there sufficient, suitable opportunities for experiences in 
personal interaction, such as teacher with student, students in pairs, and students with 
groups of students? To respond to such questions, we made a thorough study of a broad 
sample of 24 E.S.C.H.S. courses in relation to the requirements of the appropriate ministry 
curriculum guidelines and the requirements of OSIS. 
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10.2.1. Description of Curriculum Sample 

The intent of our analysis was to arrive at reasonable judgements about the 
curriculum as a whole under Project Excellence. Due to the number of courses involved, it 
was impossible to analyze them all or even a statistically representative sample. Therefore, 
we opted for a selected sample and maximized variation on the following factors likely to 
Influence curriculum content and approach: subject area, grade level, level of difficulty, and 
language. Our sampling criteria and the actual distribution of courses obtained on these 
factors are presented in Appendix J. 

10.2.2. Method of Analysis and Rating Scales 

Each of the courses selected was analyzed in relation to five types of expectations 
and requirements set out in each relevant Ministry of Education guideline. The five types of 
expectations and requirements are listed below. 

(a) Fulfilment of the aims described in the guidelines. 

(b) Fulfilment of the objectives listed for each sample course analyzed. 

(c) Coverage of the prescribed course content, including skills and attitudes 
where identified. 

(d) Fulfilment or response to the "criteria for evaluation" of the course as 
provided in ministry guidelines. 

(e) Fulfilment of the seven technical requirements for each school course as 
prescribed in OSIS, section 4.8, "Courses of Study at the School". 

The ministry guideline requirements leave no doubt as to their meaning. We have 
interpreted those prescribed activities, procedures, content, and outcomes that are preceded 
by the words "must" or "shall" to be "requirements". Wherever the recommended activities, 
procedures, content and outcomes are preceded by the word "should" or an expression 
ch as "It is expected", we hav3 interpreted them to be important "expectations" very close 
^ requirements. Consequently, these two concepts (expectations and requirements) have 
been grouped together for the first five categories or criteria evaluated in table 10-3. 

The analysis summarized in table 10-3 rates the extent to which the written E.S.C.H.S. 
courses respond to or fulfil the ministry guidelines expectations and requirements. It does 
not rate the effectiveness of the teaching/learning process or the quality of the outcomes 
(see chapters 12 and 13). 
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Since most of the factors analyzed are requirements, a high standard has been set 
for the rating scale used. It is noted that the number of expectations and requirements in 
different subjects and categories va'*' ;s « dely. The proportions met or fulfilled have been 
converted to percentages as the first step in determining the rating. For exarrple, if nine out 
of ten expectations and requirements are met, the proportion is 90 per cent. The rating 
scale is described below. 

Ratings for 

Expectations/Requirements Interpretations 

5 All Ministry of Education requirements and expectations 

responded to or dealt with by the course lessons and 
assignments. A top quality program. 

4 80 to 99% of expectations and requirements responded to or 

dealt with by the written course units. A good to very good 
program. 

3 70 to 79% of the expectations and requirements responded to or 

dealt with by the course. This level is interpreted as a satisfactory 
standard. 

2 60 to 69% of expectations and requirements responded to or 

dealt with. This standard is unsatisfactory, and requires 
immediate attention. 

1 0 to 59% of expectations and requirements responded to or dealt 

with. 

The ratings produced by the analysis of the 24 sample courses examined are 
summarized in table 10-3. Results are recorded in columns three to eight for the five 
categories of expectations and requirements studied. 

Ratings for the analysis of methodology used in E.S.C.H.S. courses are contained in 
the second to last (ninth) column in table 10-3. Since the ministry guidelines usually present 
their recommendations concernir^g methodology in the form of suggestions from which 
teachers may choose, a less stringent rating scale is called for when compared with 
expectations/requirements. 
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TABLE 10-3 

Summary Analysis of E.S.C.H.S. Written Courses 



Subject Areas 

and 
Groupings 
Analyzed 


Number 
of 

Courses 
Analyzed 


Average Rating for Categories Evaluated 

Ministry's Technical 
Criteria Factors 
Course for Required 
Alnts Objectives Content Evaluation byOSIS 


Subtotal 
Require- 
ments 


Subtotal 
Method- 
ology 


Totals 


1 English 


3 


5.00 


4.67 


4.33 


4.00 


4.00 


4.40 


3.67 


4.28 


2 Francais 


2 


2.50 


1.00 


2.50 


3.00 


3.00 


2.40 


2.50 


2.42 


3 Mathematics 


3 


4.67 


4.33 


4.00 


3.67 


4.33 


4.20 


3.67 


4.11 


4 Science 


5 


4.00 


4.20 


4.U0 


4.UU 


O.20 


3.88 


4.00 


3.90 


5 Social Studies 


4 


4.50 


4.50 


4.00 


4.25 


3.25 


4.10 


4.75 


4.21 


6 The Arts 


3 


2.67 


4.33 


2.33 


4.67 


2.33 


3.27 


4.00 


3.39 


Physical & 




















Health Edn. & 




















Guidance 




















7 Business and 


4 


3.25 


3.75 


3.50 


3.75 


4.00 


3.65 


4.00 


3.71 


Technological 




















Studies 




















Aggregates for 
All Courses 
Averages 


24 
X 


93.00 
3.88 


96.00 
4.00 


87.00 
3.63 


95.00 
3.96 


87.00 
3.63 


458.00 
3.82 


90.00 
3.75 


548.00 
3.81 



1 These five categories are expectations and requirements that are prescribed in ministry guidelines. 

2 Most ministry guidelines make suggestions only re methodology. 



Rating Scale for Expectations/Requirement? 
5- All responded to or dealt with 
4- 80 to 89% responded to or dealth with 
3- 70 to 79% responded to or dealth with 
2- 60 to 69% responded to or dealth with 



Rating Scale for Methodoloqv 
5- 85 to 100% utilized 
4- 75 to 84% utilized 
3- 65 to 74% utilized 
2- 50 to 64% utilized 



It was not our intent to evaluate the work of individual teachers, rather to make 
judgements about the school curriculum overall. Thus, we have grouped the sample 
courses by subject area clusters in table 10-3. The sixth grouping, art, physical and health 
education, and guidance, is quite obviously not a natural grouping, whereas the other 
subject areas are. This group of three was arranged to avoid singling cut any one teacher. 

10.2.3. Rndings for Guideline Requirements Fulfilled In Project Excellence Learning Guides 

Aims. We find fulfilment of the aims to be quite well done in most subject areas. Of 
the 24 sample courses reported in table 10-3, five appear to have responded to all aims 
recommended by the ministry. All other courses except three have fulfilled all but one or all 
but a part of one of the aims prescribed. The average rating of 3.88, in our judgement, 
represented a reasonably good standard overall. In our ratings, we are interpreting "4" or 
higher as a good standard, and a rating of "3" as satisfactory. 

Objectives. Fulfilment of objectives is very well done in all but three courses, and one 
of these is rated satisfactory. Others are rated "4" or higher. Objectives typically appear at 
the beginning of units and should be easy for students to understand. For all but two 
courses, the stated objectives respond to all the aims that the courses fulfil. If an aim is not 
fulfilled, the relevant objectives do not usually appear in the written units. 

Content, Topics, Skills, and Attitudes Taught. For coverage of course content, 
seventeen of the 24 courses receive a rating of '4 ', three a rating of "3" which is satisfactory; 
and four courses are below "3". On the whole, the average rating of 3.63 is satisfactory. 
The depth of treatment, In many cases, goes beyond the requirements. Extra topics are 
often included beyond those expected or required. In some cases, topics have been 
substituted which appear to respond as well to the needs of the students as the topics 
replaced. A number of ministry guidelines encourage this type of flexibility. These findings 
should allay some of the concerns about the impact on cono3nt of reducing unit length 
during the first two years of the Project (chapter 4). 

The seminars offered by many Project Excellence teachers in conjunction with their 
courses were problematic in our analysis. There was not sufficient information in the student 
learning guides about seminars, their frequency, attendance requirements, content, and 
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learning activities, to rate them against any specific criteria. 

We consulted teachers responsible for 15 of the sample courses concerning their use 
of seminars. The number of seminars reported varied from none to 20. Seminars typically 
involve the teacher and a small group of students working on the same unli:. However, 
some teachers interpret assistance to an individual student who asks for help as a seminar. 
Others have video-taped traditional lessons, which students can use in addition to, or in lieu 
of, written explanations in the learning guides. Some require students to attend, while others 
offer them as options. Seminars may prepare students for upcoming units, provide help with 
units in progress, or provide opportunities to present assignments. In sum, there is great 
variation in the number of seminars associated with different courses, and in the way those 
seminars contribute to curriculum and student learning. 

Seminars are considered by the E.S.C.H.S. staff to be an important part of Project 
Excellence. While the administration and staff have put considerable efjrt into evaluating 
and revising the written learning guides, there has be?n little critical attention to that part of 
the curriculum implemented through seminars. We believe that the administration, in 
collaboration with department heads and teachers, should ensure that seminar content is 
adequately reflected in the student learning guides, and that methods of evaluating seminar 
effectiveness should be considered. 

Ihe Ministry's Criteria for Course Evaluation. The ministry guidelines present criteria 
in one form or another to help departnrent heads and teachers evaluate the school courses 
which they have prepared. The average rating of 3.96 for all courses analyzed represents 
a very satisfactory standard. All but four of the courses rate "4" or higher, and two of these 
are rated "3". which is satisfactory. 

Ministry guidelines and OSIS (section 7.2) also recommend methods for evaluating 
student achievement. In Project Excellence, there are 20 units in each course. Student 
performance is usually checked by the marker after every unit, either through unit tests or 
through assignments requiring written, oral, or practical evidence of completion. It appears 
that students are held accountable more often in Project Excellence than in traditional 
programs. Current evaluation practices respond well to the use of formative evaluation 
methods recommended in OSIS (section 7.7). 

Our assessment of the tests provided for each unit consistently revealed a broad 
sampling of the major requirements for that unit. However, since summative examinations 
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covering several units or an entire course have not been required, the students do not 
receive this type of assessment in all courses. Mid-course and final examinations are used 
In most OACs and many Grade 11 and 12 advanced academic courses, but are less 
common in other areas of the curriculum. 

Some educators and some educational psychologists contend tnat experiences such 
as review, repetition, and recall strengthen the learning process. The omission of the 
summative examination in many Project Excellence courses reduces this particular type of 
learning experience in comparison with the traditional approach. It also deprives teachers 
of a useful measure for course evaluation. 

We tend to agree with those critics of Project Excellence who suggest that more 
comprehensive examinations are needed, and do not see this as violating the underlying 
principle of mastery learning. The presence of mid-course and final exams might actually 
serve as a motivator for students to work steadily to completion of courses. Some students 
say that the mast«)ry approach to learning in Project Excellence does not require them to 
remember what they learn from one unit to the next (see chapter 12). Some students and 
parents are concerned that insufficient experience with timed comprehensive exams will put 
the students at a disadvantage if they go on to college or university. 

The Ministry of Education (OSIS, section 7.2) recommends that "procedures for 
evaluating student progress should be sufficiently varied to meet the requirements of different 
Individuals and groups of students, different courses, the three levels of difficulty, and a 
variety of learning environments." Our curriculum content analysis confirms that evaluation 
procedures have been developed within Project Excellence for courses at each level of 
difficulty, and that a mix of written, oral, and practical assessment methods are used for 
different courses. In addition, teachers are encouraged to modify the medium of evaluation, 
such as substituting an oral test for a written test, to accommodate the needs of students 
with reading difficulties (see chapters 3 and 5). 

Ministry policy also states that "for most purposes, the most effective form of 
evaluation is the application of the teacher's professional judgement to a wide range of 
Information gathered through observation and assessment" (OSIS, section 7.2). Teachers 
In Project Excellence do not have regular contact with students in a classroom setting. Most 
seminars are optional, and students do not regularly attend (chapter 7). While students are 
assessed frequently on the basis of unit tests or assignments, teachers may rarely see 
Individual students unless the student comes for help or the teacher sends a note asking the 
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student to come to discuss his/her work (more true of academic than practical subjects in 
technical, commercial, and arts courses). Many students do not habitually do their units in 
the centres for the courses they are working on (chapter 7). Thus, the opportunities for 
"observation" of students in the evaluation of student achievement are more limited in Project 
Excellence than in the traditional system. On the other hand, because of the teacher advisor 
system and opportunities for consultation among teacher advisors, teachers do have access 
to a broader range of information about circumstances influencing student performance. 

We believe that teacher assessment of student performance is enhanced by personal 
contact with students, and recommend that the administration and staff consider 
implementing a policy whereby students are called in for consultation with subject teachers 
at fixed points in a course. Teachers would only apply the policy to a student when the 
teacher feels that there has been insufficient personal contact with that student over a set 
period of time or set of units. Such a policy could improve the basis for student evaluation, 
and would also function as a check on the continuity of student progress in courses (see 
credit completion, chapter 11). 

Technicat Factors. Section 4.8 of OSIS lists seven items of required information for 
"Courses of Study ut the School". Although the average rating for "technical factors" is only 
3.63 out of 5.0, this deficiency is most easily corrected. The two requirements omitted from 
about two-thirds of the 24 courses are: (a) the name of the ministry guideline on which the 
course is based, and (b) the credit value of the course. 

Summary of Evaluation of Ministry Expectations/Requirements in Project Excellence 
Courses. The preceding analyses concerning ministry curriculum expectations/requirements 
are intended to be factual summaries of the findings from the 24 courses examined. Our 
ratings of the proportion of expectations/requirements fulfilled as summarized in table 10-3, 
should be reassuring to school staffs considering implementation of the Project Excellence 
approach. The average rating of all five .actors for the 24 sample courses is 3.82, which is 
in the upper range of the satisfactory level. If the two technical factors referred to above are 
corrected, the average rating will be above 4.00. There were a couple of courses which 
were not judged satisfactory. Circumstances influencing the quality of these courses are 
discussed at the conclusion of this section. 
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10.2.4. Findings for Methodology Suggestions in Project Excellence Laaming Guides 

The methods used in each of the 24 sample E.S.C.H.S. courses have been analyzed 
separately from the expectations and requirements for course aims, content, etc. Since, for 
the most part, the ministry guidelines present their ideas for methodology in the form of 
suggestions only, a different rating scale is called for. There are more than 70 methodology 
suggestions in the Grade 9 and Grade 10 English courses. The number of suggestions in 
the 22 other sample courses generally varies from five to 20. 

The wording mal<es it clear that ministry suggestions are intended to be ideas from 
which teachers may choose. They are expected to show initiative and adaptability, but at 
the same time exercise a high degree of professional responsibility by inclusion of the most 
Important types of experiences for the students. We designed the following rating scale. 

Ratings for Methodology Interpretations 

5 85 to 100% of ministry suggestions for methodology or teaching 

techniques used. Represents an excellent standard. 

4 75 to 84% of suggestions implemented. A good standard. 

3 65 to 74% of suggestions implemented. A satisfactory standard. 

2 50 to 64% represents an unsatisfactory response. 

1 0 to 40% of suggestions implemented. 

The ratings for proportions (and per cents) of ministry suggestions about 
methodology that were used by teachers in the 24 sample courses are recorded in table 
10-4. The average rating obtained for methodology is 3.75, which is in the upper range of 
the satisfactory level. Four of the seven subject areas or groupings have a rating of 4.0 or 
higher, a good standard, i 'owever, the rating for frangais, representing two of the 24 
courses, pulls the overall average down. 

Low ratings were also recorded for frangais courses in terms of satisfying guideline 
requirements/expectations (table 10-3). This situation may be due to staff turnover in the 
frangais department. All the full-time frangais teachers transferred to the new French- 
language separate secondary school during the first two years of Project Excellence. There 
was only one full-time frangais teacher the year of our study. She was new to the school 
and left the following year. There was no department head the year of our study. As a 
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r esult of the staffing situation, many of the frangais/French courses had not gone through 
two or three revisions like other courses in the school. A new department head was 
appointed in the spring of 1988. We recommend a thorough in-house review of existing 
frangais/French courses, in particular, those which were originally developed by teachers 
no longer in the school. 

Although the average ratings for methodology range from satisfactory to good in our 
analysis, we did identify three areas of concern common to a number of individual courses. 
The guidelines for some courses, such as in English and frangais, emphasize the desirability 
of providing students with a balance of reading and writing, speaking and listening 
experiences. We found that speaking and listening activities were generally 
underemphasized in proportion to reading and writing in Project Excellence courses. While 
It may be more difficult to utilize speaking and listening activities with the individualized 
curriculum in Project Excellence, we believe that renewed attention to this area of 
methodology should be a focus of future revisions. 

Our second concern relates to the diversity of learning modes employed in Project 
Excellence courses. One of the stated aims of the Project is to provide students with 
alternative learning modes in order to accommodate different learning styles. As reported 
in the Project nistory (chapter 3), the acquisition and incorporation of more audio-visual 
materials into the curriculum was a school-wide priority for curriculum revision. Our analysis 
confirms that a wide variety of learning resources and activities have been incorporated into 
many courses. However, we obsen/ed few units in which students were actually presented 
with options for mastering the same concepts or objectives. 

In our opinion, considerable progress has been made towards the goal of providing 
students with alternative learning modes. Accomplishment of this goal will require sustained 
commitment, resources, and effort from teachers and the administration. 
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TABLE 10-4 



Ratings for Degree of Use of Ministry 
Suggestions for Methodology in 24 Sample Courses 



Subject Areas and Groupings 
Analyzed 


No.of 
Courses 
in Each 
Group 


Ratings 
Obtained 
for Degree 
of Use 


1. 


English 


3 


3.87 


2. 


Frangais 


2 


2.50 


3. 


Mathematics 


3 


3.67 


4. 


Science 


5 


4.00 


5. 


Social Sciences 


4 


4.75 


6. 


The Arts, Physical 
and Health Edn., 
and Guidance 


3 


4.00 


7. 


Business and 
Technological 
Studies 


4 


4.00 


Aggregate for All Courses 


24 


90.00 


Average for All Courses 


3.43 


3.75 
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To date, attention has focussed on the acquisition or development of audio-visual 
resources such video-tapes and computer software keyed to the curriculum. There has 
been little in-service attention, however, to the pedagogical uses of these materials. 
Providing teachers with more information about effective ways of using these kinds of 
resources to support student learning might well stimulate more creative thinking and 
expanded use of such materials by teachers and students alike. We recommend that the 
administration seek out in-service assistance in the educational uses of audio-visual 
resources, such as consultants from the educational services division of TVOntario 

Our third concern relates to the Ministry of Education expectation that "students must 
learn to work not only as individuals but a.<so with others. This involves the student in 
listening, co-operating, sharing, interacting, and experiencing mutual evaluation" (OSIS, 
section 7.1). In the chapter on student role (chapter 7), we made recommendations to 
encourage greater student participation in optional seminars and to assist students in 
learning to work effectively in pairs and small groups. Here, we recommend that the 
administration and teachers consider building in more interpersonal activities and student 
discussions (not necessarily teacher led) in future unit revisions wherever possible. 

10.2.5 Concluding Comments Regsrding the Cumculum 

Overall, we were favourably impressed with the quality of the courses sampled for our 
curriculum evaluation. The total rating for each subject area grouping is shown in table 10- 
3. This includes both the expectations/requirements and the suggestions for methodology. 
The overall rating for all courses of 3.81 is in the upper range of the satisfactory level. We 
judge this to be a very acceptable standard for the 24 courses analyzed, in terms of 
satisfying ministry expectations for careful consideration of curriculum guidelines in planning 
curriculum (OSIS, section 3.3). 

We conclude our curriculum analysis with three general obsen/ations and directions 
for future curriculum improvement. First is the tendency for lower ratings in subject areas 
where there has been frequent turnover in teaching staff. It appears that some courses 
affected by teacher turnover have been less thoroughly revised and refined, and that teacher 
commitment to course revision may be linked to teacher expectations of stability. This raises 
the question of teacher versus departmental ownership and responsibility for ongoing course 
Improvement. In light of continuing staffing adjustments and future turnover in teaching staff, 
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we believe the evaluation, maintenance, and improvement of courses should become less 
the responsiblity of individual teachers, and more a collaborative departmental responsibility. 
This conclusion supports a previous recommendation conceming the "institutionalization" of 
Project Excellence (chaptei- 4). 

Our second observation is that courses based on ministry guidelines published prior 
to OSIS tend to have lower ratings than those developed from post-OSIS curriculum 
guidelines. The nevver guidelines tend to be more precise about required and suggested 
content and methods, which may account, in part, for this finding. Consultation with 
teachers who developed the courses also indicated that where new guidelines were not 
available at the time of initial development, teachers were more likely to base their courses 
on existing course outlines than to go back to the old guideline. Teachers were 
understandably reluctant to develop entirely new courses, since new guidelines were on the 
horizon in most subject areas. It seems fair to expect that the overall consistency of 
curriculum in the school with the requirements of ministry guidelines will continue to improve 
as future guidelines are released and courses are revised accordingly. 

This observation also brings into perspective the broader context in which Project 
Excellence has come into place. The Project was initiated in the midst of a major revision 
in secondary school curriculum policies following the adoption in 1984 of the basic policies 
outlined in OSIS. Even if Project Excellence had not come along, the teachers at E.S.C.H.S. 
would have been involved in the development of new courses in response to these new 
guidelines over the last four years. 

In our opinion, an important current issue for curriculum in Project Excellence is how 
to maintain sustained commitment to and effort for ongoing curriculum revision after new 
guidelines have been responded to, and after initial revisions in unit length and clarity have 
been made. In the chapter on teacher role (chapter 5), we pointed out the difficulty many 
teachers are now having finding time for curriculum work. We recommended a restructuring 
of the teacher workday, both to accommodate unforeseen demands and to ensure 
curriculum development time when needed. 

Project Excellence holds great promise for students. The kinds of curriculum 
modifications suggested here and in existing Project goals (e.g., alternative learning modes, 
use of AV materials, more interpersonal activities) will help make that promise more 
accessible to a broader range of students. For that to happen, however, steps must be 
taken to ensure that the emphasis on curriculum development and revision is sustained. 
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This will require continued support and pressure from the administration. The time 
management concerns require immediate attention. We further recommend that the 
administration, in collaboration with department heads and staff, continue to establish 
periodic school-wide goals for curriculum improvement to provide a collaborative focus for 
revision. 

Finally, we wish to acknowledge and support teacher requests for access to 
curriculum consultants with expertise in such things as concept development through 
independent teaming materials in their subject areas. We did not approach our curriculum 
analysis as experts in the subject matter sampled, and our critique does not deal with the 
courses at that level. We believe the Ministry of Education should assist the administration 
and staff at E.S.C.H.S. in locating and facilitating access to appropriate sources of curriculum 
expertise. If the ministry wishes to encourage other schools across the province to adopt 
this system of education, then additional assistance to Project Excellence to improve its 
status as a model and consultative source for other schools is desirable. 

10.2.6. Recommendations for the Curriculum 

The following recommendations are in addition to related recommendations cited from 

previous chapters. 

(32) Recommendation: We believe that the administration, in collaboration with department heads and 
teachers, should ensure that seminar content is adequately reflected in the student learning guides, and that 
methods of evaluating seminar effectiveness should be considered. 

(33) Recommendation: We tend to agree with those critics of Project Excellence who suggest that more 
summatlve examinations are needed, and do not see this as violating the underlying principle of mastery 
leaming. The presence of mid-course and final exams should reinforce student learning and might serve as a 
motivator for students to worl< steadily towards completion of their courses. 

(34) Recommendation: We believe that teacher assessment of student performance is enhanced by 
personal contact with students, and recommend that the administration and staff consider impjementlny a 
policy whereby students are called In for consultation with subject teachers at fixed points in a course. 

(35) Recommendation: We recommend a thorough in-house review of existing frangais/French courses, 
In particular, those which were originally developed by teachers no longer in the school. 
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(36) Recommendation: While it may be more difficult to utUize speal<ing and listening activities with the 
indivlduaiized curriculum in Project Excellence, we believe that renewed attention to this area of methodology 
should be a focus of future revisions. 

(37) Recommendaiton: We recommend that the administration seek out in-service assistance In the 
educational uses of audir 'i^i resources, such as that offered by consultants from the educational services 
division of TVOntario. 

(38) Recommendation: We recommend that the administration and teachers consider building in more 
Interpersonal activities and student discussions (not necessarily teacher led) in future unit revisions wherever 
possible. 

(39) Recommendation: We recommend that the administration in co-operation with department heads and 
staff continue to establish periodic school-wide goals for curriculum improvement to provide a collaborative 
focus for revision. 

(40) Recommendation: We recommend than the Ministry Education assist the administration and staff 
at E.S.C.H.S. In locating and facilitating access to appropriate sources of cun'Iculum expertise. 
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CHAPTER 11 

STUDENT OUTCOMES: CREDITS, MARKS. DROPOUTS. AND TRANSFERS 



Chapter 11 presents findings on student outcomes under Project Excellence. Data 
are presented on the following kinds of outcomes: credit completion rates, average marks, 
dropout rates, and voluntary transfers to other schools. Recommendations are offered at the 
conclusion of each section of the chapter. 

11.1 CREDfT COMPLEnON RATES 
11.1.1. Credit Compietion Rate Rndirigs 

Under the traditional system of education, students had to worry about their grades, 
but they did not have to worry about getting through their courses each year. That was the 
teacher's responsibility. As long as students got passing marks, they were deemed to have 
completed their courses (whether the teacher taught the entire course or not), and could 
expect to accumulate enough credits to graduate in four years. 

Under Project Excellence, there is no guarantee that a student will finish high school 
In four or five years just because he or she gets good marks. The rate of credit 
accumulation depends on how many 20-unit courses students are able to complete each 
year. 

As part of our evaluation, we examined the rate at which students accumulate credits 
In Project Excellence. Comparisons are made of estimated credit completion rates at 
E.S.C.H.S. for the three years prior to Project Excellence, to desired completion rates based 
on provincial requirements for high school graduation. Table 11-1 presents course 
completion statistics estimated from our data base of 1982/83 to 1984/85 student outcomes. 
These data are only a rough estimate of credit completion, because they are derived from 
records of student marks by course. A credit value of one can be assumed for most of the 
courses at E.S.C.H.S." 



A few technical courses may have been half-credits during these years. The 
small number of students and courses involved is unlikely to alter the overall patterns for 
students in the school. Were the data adjusted on this basis, it would tend to lower rather 
than raise the estimated completion rate. 
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Table 11-1 



Annual Course Completion Rates for the Three School Years 
Prior to Project Excellence 1982/83 to 1984/85 





ALL 
STUDENTS 


ADVANCED 
STUDENTS 


GENERAL 
STUDENTS 


BASFC 
STUDENTS 


OTHERS 


NUMBER OF STUDENTS 


1562 


582 


713 


161 


113 


COMPLETED COURSES 


9059 


3858 


3876 


885 


472 


AVERAGE COURSES 


5.8 


6.6 


5.4 


5.5 


4.2 



COMPLETED 

The averages presented in table 11-1 were computed from the combined 1982/83- 
1984/85 student outcome data. For purposes of analysis, we defined a student's level on 
the basis of what English course they were enrolled in. Students not enrolled in any English 
course are listed as "Other"." For purposes of arriving at a general picture of credit 
completion rates prior to Project Excellence, these averages provide a reasonable estimate. 

Tie Ministry of Education increased the minimum credit requirements for secondary 
school graduation from 27 to 30 credits in September 1984. The relevant figure for 
comparison to the 1982/83-1984/85 student outcomes data is 27 credits. Although the 
ministry did not require students to complete a specific number of credits per year, students 
were normally expected to complete the 27 credits in four years at a rate of about seven 
credits a year (OSIS, appendix D). Grade 13 courses at this time were over and above the 
basic graduation requirements for the Secondary School Graduation Diploma. 

According to the course completion averages presented in table 11-1, students in 
advanced English courses at E.S.C.H.S. before Project Excellence were about on track with 
ministry expectations. The aver? ^e annual course completion rates computed for students 
In general and basic English, however, were below the minimum rate needed to graduate in 
four years. 

The comparison to credit completion rates under Project Excellence is complicated by 
a number of factors. First, a minimum of 30 credits is now required for graduation. Ministry 
guidelines still suggest that students can finish 30 credits in four years, at a rate of seven to 
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The figure indicated for "all students" is seven less than the sum of advanced, 
general, basic, and other students. These seven students were probably enrolled in two 
English courses at different levels and were double-counted. The numbers are too small 
to affect the overall findings. 



eight credits a year (OSIS, appendix D). 

Second, students in Project Excellence can carry over partially completed courses 
from year to year. As a result, marks recorded each year tend to overestimate the annual 
credit completion rate. The only way to accurately estimate rate of progress is to take the 
total credits earned since a student entered Project Excellence, and divide by the number 
of years enrolled in the project." 

The following analysis is based on a computer printout of course and credit 
completion records for all students at E.S.C.H.S. as of June 30, 1988. The records listed 
each student's date of entry, course codes and credits earned, the date earned, and marks. 

From these records, we were able to count the total number of credits (not just 
courses) accumulated from the time a student entered Project Excellence, and to compute 
credit completion averages on that basis. For this analysis, we selected those students who 
had only attended high school under Project Excellence, i.e., students entering Grade 9 at 
E.S.C.H.S. in the fall of 1985, 1986, and 1987. Their results are more valid indicators of 
Project impact on student progress than the results of students who began their secondary 
schooling under a different system. The findings are displayed in tables 11-2 and 11-3. 

Table 11-2 shows the average number of credits accumulated as of June 30, 1988, 
for students entering Project Excellence at Grade 9 in the fall of 1985, 1986, and 1987. An 
annual credit completion rate is computed from the total for each group. The average total 
credit completions is compared to Ministry of Education guidelines for how many credits 
students in Grades 9, 10, and 11 should finish under the present credit system in order to 
graduate in four years. 



Course overlap from year to year is not uncommon in Project Excellence. 
From our 1986/87 data base, we were able to figure out how many courses students 
carried over from the previous year and completed, how many courses they began and 
finished during the 1986/87 school year, and how many courses they had in progress at 
the end of the school year. Fifty-four per cent of the students (N =344) carried over and 
completed courses from the previous year. For this group, the average number of 
courses carried over and completed was 2.6 per student (an average of 26.4 units per 
student). Eighty-three per cent of the students had courses in progress at the end of the 
school year. The average number of incomplete courses was 3.0 for students in this 
group (an average of 20.4 units per student). One cannot interpret credit completion 
progress in Project Excellence without keeping the overlap in coursework from school 
year to school year in perspective. 
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These data indicate that, on the average, students in Project Excellence are not 
accumulating credits at a sufficient rate to satisfy the requirements for an Ontario Secondary 
School Diploma (OSSD) in four years. In terms of average credits per year, students are 
progressing a little slower than students did before Project Excellence. Because the 
ministry's credit requirements have increased, these credit completion rates must be 
regarded as l serious concern. 

Students who entered Project Excellence in September 1985 at Grade 9 are, on the 
average, one year behind the ministry's guidelines for credit accumulation after three years 
of secondary school. This gap is probably caused in part by the difficulties experienced by 
teachers and students in getting the Project running the first year. Students entering in the 
fall of 1986 and 1987, however, are still off the ministry's recommended pace by three or 
four credits. 

Table 11-2 

Credit Completion Rates for Students Entering Grade 9 in 
1985/86, 1986/87, and 1987/88 



GRADE 9 
ENTRY 


NUMBER OF 
STUDENTS 


CREDIT TOTAL 
JUNE 1988 


NEAN CREDITS 
PER STUDENT: 
TOTAL 


MINISTRY 
GUIDELINE 


MEAN CREDITS 
PER STUDENT: 
YEARLY 


1985/86 


58 


857 


14.8 credits 


23 credits 


4.9 credits 


1986/87 


65 


735 


11.3 credits 


16 credits 


5.6 credits 


1987/88 


78 


393 


5.0 credits 


8 credits 


5.0 credits 



Table 11-3 

Work in Progress Rates for Students Entering Grade 9 in 
1985/86. 1986/87, and 1987/88 
(Based on additional units completed) 



GRADE 9 NUMBER OF EXTRA UNIT TOTAL MEAN EXTRA UNITS COURSE 
ENTRY STUDENTS JUNE 1988 PER STUDENT EQUIVALENTS 



1985/86 58 1323 22.8 1.3 

1986/87 65 1682 ?5.9 1.6 

1987/88 78 2001 25.6 1.6 
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Table 11-4 breaks down average credit completion rates for each of these groups of 
students by level of course. Advanced, general, or basic refers to the level of English course 
the students were enrolled in. For those students not enrolled In English, the level of frangais 
(francophone students only), mathematics, science, or social sciences courses is used for 
classification. 

Table 11-4 

Credit Completion Rates for Students in Advanced. General, and Basic 
Courses Who Entered Grade 9 in 
1985/86, 1986/87, and 1987/88 



SCHOOL 

YEAR VARIABLES 


ADVANCED 


GENERAL 


BASIC 


1985/66 Students 


28 


24 


6 


Credit Total 
June 1988 


481 


289 


87 


Mean Credits per 
Student: Total 


17.2 


12 


14.5 


Ministry Guideline 


23 


23 


23 


Mean Credits per 
Student: Yearly 


5.7 


4 


4.8 


1986/87 Students 


34 


25 


6 


Credit Total 
June 1988 


421 


269 


44 


Mean Credits per 
Student: Total 


12.4 


10.8 


7.3 


Ministry Guideline 


16 


16 


16 


Mean Credits per 
Student: Yearly 


6.2 


5.4 


3.6 


1987/88 Students 


38 


28 


11 


Credit Total 
June 1988 


233 


104 


42 


Mean Credits per 
Student: Total 


6.1 


3.7 


3.8 


Ministry Guideline 


8 


8 


8 


Mean Credits per 
Student: Yearly 


6.1 


3.7 


3.8 
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From these data, it is evident that students in advanced level courses are the only 
group accumulating credits at a sufficient rate to graduate in five years. Students at all levels 
for each year aro substantially out of step with ministry guidelines for credit completion during 
the first three years of high school in order to graduate in four years. 

Because students in Project Excellence typically carry over work in some courses from 
one year to another, the cumulative credit count at the end of the school year does not 
reflect the sum of all work successfully completed in that time. A student might have work 
in progress on one or more courses. This work can be measured in terms of additional units 
completed. In our 1988 data base, the number of additional units completed ranges from 
0 to 81 . By dividing this figure by 20. the standard number of units for a course, one can get 
a rough estimate in "course equivalents" of additional courses completed. A student with 25 
extra units, for example, could be viewed as having completed the equivalent of an additional 
1.25 courses, though in fact the 25 units might be spread out over several courses. 

It would be inappropriate to adjust the cumulative credit completion rates on the basis 
of additional units completed. It would be equally inappropriate, however, to ignore this 
additional work in evaluating student progress towards graduation. Table 10-3 shows the 
average additional units completed per student for the 1985/86, 1986/87, and 1987/88 
Grade 9's as of June 30, 1988. According to these data, students in each group successfully 
completed the equivalent in units of about one-and-a-half courses. Considered together with 
the average total credits for each group reported in table 11-2, student progress is not as 
slow as it seems, particularly for the 1986/87 and 1987/88 groups. 

If it were possible to turn this additional, successfully completed course work into real 
credits, students at E.S.C.H.S. would be accumulating credits at a higher rate than before 
Project Excellence. The average credit completion figures for students entering at Grade 9 
in September 1988 and 1987 would only be one to three credits off ministry expectations (the 
gap for the 1985 Grade 9's would still be about six credits). Some means of controlling and 
focussing this additional work is needed (see Recommendations). 

It could be argued that five years rather than four years is a more appropriate timeline 
for assessing student progress, in which case a completion rate of six credits a year would 
suffice. In Ontario, however, the fifth year of secondary school, formerly called Grade 13, has 
always been regarded as an additional year for university-bound students. Under the old 27 
credit system, a student's fifth year was supposed to be dedicated to Grade 13 courses 
beyond the Secondary School Graduation Diploma. Under the current 30-credit system, 



Grade 13 courses have been replaced by Ontario Academic Courses (OACs). Students have 
the option of including OACs within their 30 credits or taking them in addition to the required 
credits. The Ministry regards 30 credits as the minimum for graduation. OSIS states that 
all students who are capable of doing so should be encouraged to do more than 30 credits. 
Although there is no specified amount of time students may take to gain the 30 credits 
needed for graduation, under OSIS they may gain them in four years." 

With these considerations in mind, it is our judgement that students in Project 
Excellence are not currently accumulating credits at a satisfactory rate. While a majority of 
students in advanced courses are keeping pace with a five-year graduation timeline at about 
six credits a year, this only meets the minimum requirements of OSIS. Moreover, they will 
be forced at this rate to ii .corporate the six OAC requirements within the basic 30 credits. 
This may limit their use of the 14 elective credits for non-compulsory courses in subjects 
such as art, music, commercial studies, family studies, and technical studies. The majority 
of students entering Project Excellence at Grade 9 over the last three years are substantially 
off the pace even for graduation in five years. 

1 1 .1 .2. Recommendations Related to Credit Completion Rates 

(41 ) Recommendation: Maximum timelines should be set for completion of courses in Project Excellence. 
Sucfi timelines would help students to keep working towards completion and avoid the temptation to set some 
course work aside indefinitely. Students who do not finish a course within the prescribed time shou'd not be 
failed, but could be penalized a certain number of points for their mark In that course. Timelines might vary for 
different courses. The student's teacher advisor, the gukJance department, and the parents would be better able 



In August 1988 the Ontario Secondary School Principal's Council reported the 
results of a survey of all public secondary schools. The report included data from 323 
schools on the number of students qualifying for an OSSD in June 1988 who began 
secondary school in September 1984, when the new 30-credit requirements came into 
effect. A total of 25,141 students across the province qualified for their OSSD, which 
means they completed 30 credits in four years. Of these, however, only 2822 planned 
to enter university in September 1988. Presumably, these were the only university-bound 
students who managed to complete all six OAC credits within the minimum 30-credit 
requirement. Another 31,317 students planned to return for a fifth or more year of 
secondary school in September 1988. Of these, 12,717 qualified for an OSSD in June, 
and 18,600 did not. The former group presumably consists mainly of students who 
completed 30 credits without incorporating all their OAC requirements. The latter would 
be students who did not complete the minimum number of credits to graduate in four 
years. These data suggest that attainment of 30 credits in four years has been possible 
for a substantial number of students, but that incorporating the six OAC requirements in 
those 30 credits is very difficult. 
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to construct a program leading to a satisfactory number of credit completions per year with such time guidelines 
in effect. 

(42) Recommendation: students set timetables for course completion for the term, semester, or year with 
their TA. Under the present system, when a student finishes a course, he can begin working on another ever 
though he still has other courses In progress. This diverts student energy from course completion to course 
initiation. The time spent on a new course could be more productively spent on completing remaining courses 
in progress. We recommend that a "promotion policy" should be instituted whereby students are not permitted 
to enrol In new courses each semester or year until they complete the other courses that they are enrolled In. 
Such a policy would progressively focus student efforts towards course completion. It would reduce the number 
of courses carried over from year to year and should Increase the number of courses successfully completed 
in a given year. 

(43) Recommendation: We recommend that the school administration, system officials, and board 
consider instituting a summer school program to enable students who have difficulty maintaining a satisfactory 
credit completion rate to finish course work carried over from the spring, or to begin new courses. 

11.2. MARKS 

1 1 .2. 1 . Marks Findings 

An obvious question is, "What kind of impact has Project Excellence had on students' 
academic performance at E.S.C.H.S.?" Our contract directed us to look for evidence of any 
"substantial differences" in student performance since the Project began. 

Since the Project was in its third year of operation vt^hen our study was commissioned, 
we could not set up an experimental evaiuation design with formal pre- and post-test 
measures of student performance. Moreover, no independent pre- and post-Project 
measures of student performance were gathered by the school or board for tracking Project 
impact. As a result, we were limited to before/after comparisons of student marks on file in 
the school. 

To evaluate the impact of Project Excellence on student marks, we compared baseline 
data on student marks from the three years prior to the Project (1982/83, 1983/84, 1984/85) 
to marks reported for year two of the Project (1986/87). We chose year two because we 
felt that the first year of Project Excellence was too disruptive for students and teachers to 
provide a fair measure of student performance under this system of education. Teacher and 
student behaviours, and the curriculum, were more stabilized by year two. Even so, this is 
probably too early to evaluate summatively the full impact of the Project, but not too early 
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for the kind of interim evaluation reported here. 

We compiled student marks for the three years prior to the Project from student 
ledgers completed by school staff at the end of each school year. These records listed each 
student enroled each year, the courses taken, the marks obtained, absences by course, and 
retirements. For year two of Project Excellence, we developed a form with the vice-principals 
for each teacher advisor to list what year each of their students entered the school, what 
courses they were enroled in, how many units they completed in each course, what marks 
were obtained for courses completed during the year, absences, and retirements. All these 
data were coded, keypunched, and computer analyzed." 

We conducted before and after comparisons of student marks for all courses by 
subject, grade level, and level of difficulty. Appendix K presents the average marks for 
students enroled in all courses in each department for the three school years 1982/83 to 
1984/85 and for 1987. The extent and consistency of the increase in average marks by 
subject area under Project Excellence is striking. Averages ranged from 58 to 65 across 
subject areas for the three years prior to the Project. Averages ranged from 77 to 85 in year 
two of the Project. Average marks increased 19 to 20 percentage points in ten of the twelve 
subject areas. For science and commercial subjects, the increase was about 16 percentage 
points. 

Even more striking is the fact that this pat > holds when we control for grade level 
and for level of difficulty. Average marks are com|-,/ed by subject and level in Appendix L, 
and by subject and grade in Appendix M. Regardless of subject, level of difficulty, or grade, 
the average marks increase about 15 to 20 percentage points under Project Excellence." 



^® The accuracy of our analysis is dependent on the accuracy of school records 
of student outcomes. Data for some students were missing or unusable in whole or in 
part. Since we were dealing with school-wide statistics rather than tracking individual 
students, these shortcomings probably do not affect the overall trends. We have tried to 
be conservative and fair in using and interpreting these data. 

Pre/post comparisons of average marks by subject and level are complicated 
in the "practicar subject areas, like art, commercial, technical and family studies, by 
curriculum changes under OSIS. Before OSIS, these subject areas had multilevel 
courses. After OSIS, the same course descriptions are usually listed as general level 
courses. New courses appear at the advanced and basic levels. It would be 
Inappropriate to compare marks of students in mixed ability level courses before the 
Project to students in general courses within the Project simply because the course 
description is the same. Thus, for this part of the analysis we only compared the major 
academic subjects, which were less affected by this discrepancy. 
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An increase in average marks is an expected outcome. In the first place, a student 
cannot get a failing final mark in Project Excellence. Under the mastery grading system, 
units are repeated until a passing grade is obtained. Thus, there are no failing marks in the 
1986/87 data set, which would lower the school averages. In the second place, the school 
baseline for a passing grade under Project Excellence is 60 rather than 50 as before. 
Students scoring lower than 60 on unit work and tests are strongly encouraged, if not 
required, to try again. These are the obvious and legitimate reasons for the gains recorded 
in average marks. Some of the gain may be attributable, as well, to the increased individual 
attention given to students in difficulty, to increased student motivation, and to the fact that 
slower students can proceed at their own rate. The potential contributions of these factors 
to the raised achievement levels cannot be determined from this analysis. 

Another way of looking at the impact of Project Excellence on student marks, is by 
examining the variance in scores. For the same reasons listed above, i.e., the changes in 
grading practices, individualized attention and pace of learning, one can expect less variation 
in studt^nt marks in Project Excellence than before. It is in the nature of the system to 
produce uniform levels of student achievement. This outcome is confirmed in the data. Data 
reported in Appendix K reveal that the standard deviation has decreased by 8 to 14 standard 
deviation units for virtually all subject areas under Project Excellence.'" This means that 
student marks are clustered more closely to the average mark than they were under the old 
system. The patterns hold when grade and level are controlled (Appendixes L and M). 

These data lead to two conclusions. First, student achievement is consistent with what 
one would expect in a mastery learning system. That is. Project Excellence is working in 
practice as predicted in theory. Second, student achievement, as measured by average 
marks in different subject areas, is substantially higher than before Project Excellence. That 
is, students under Project Excellence are doing better academically than their peers in the 
old system. 

These conclusions, in particular the second, cannot be accepted entirely al face value. 
They are based on before/after comparisons of existing student records. It is difficult to 
judge fairly the relative value of past and present marks without an independent standard 



^® The standard deviation measures the amount of variation in scores. The larger 
the standard deviation, the greater the variation in marks across students. 
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of comparison, and consequently difficult to address directly possible allegations of grade 
inflation. 

Unfortunately, our case study design did not provide for that type of analysis, though 
we did search for external sources of comparison that might help interpret the value of 
current marks in the school. The Ontario Assessment Instrument Pool (OAIP) items were 
one possibility. The department heads, however, reported little use of OAIP items in the old 
or present system. Comparison of Grade 13 marks to first year achievement data of 
students entering universities and colleges was another possibility. The guidance department 
had few such records on hand, however. Moreover, at the time of our study, students going 
on to university or college would only have spent their last one or two years in Project 
Excellence. Their post-secondary performance would only be a partial product of their 
participation in the Project. 

It is possible to compare average Grade 13 marks in different subjects to provincial 
averages reported in the Ministry of Education's annual statistical idports. Irade 13 marks 
at E.S.C.H.S. for 1986/87 do not represent the longitudinal impact of Project Excellence, 
since those students only spent their last two years of high school in the system. The 
comparison, however, does help clarify the significance of the gains in average marks under 
the Project. 

Average Grade 13 marks for the three years prior to Project Excellence and for year 
two of the Project are compared to provincial averages for the same years in Appendix N. 
The pattern is consistent. Under the traditional system of education, Grade 13 students at 
E.S.C.H.S. were averaging in the high 60s, about two to four percentage pjints below 
provincial averages in most subjects. Grade 13 averages in English were about 10 points 
below the provincial average. Geography was the only subject area on par. Under Project 
Excellence, Grade 13 students at E.S.C.H.S. are averaging in the high 70s and low 80s, 
ranging from 6 to 12 percentage points above provincial averages. The most dramatic gain 
is In English, from about 10 points below to 7.5 points above provincial Grade 13 averages. 

It is important to keep in perspective that the 1986/87 Grade 13 averages are based 
on very small samples of students, and that the students involved only spent thtir last two 
years of high school in the Project. Because most of these students completed their 
previous schooling at E.S.C.H.S., however, the significant increases in Grade 13 averages 
are even more striking. One might expect that the impact of Project Excellence would not 
show up as strongly for students who did most of their Grade 9 to 12 work under the old 
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system. 

These findings show a positive outcome of the Project. On the basis of these 
comparisons, however, we cannot tell how much of this outcome is truly attributable to 
improved student learning, and how much is attributable to the changes in grading practices. 
This question of the real value of current marks of Grade 13 and other students in Project 
Excellence will remain unanswered unless a system of tracking and assessing student 
performance against some external indicators like OAIP items or first-year university 
achievement is put into place; or until a comparative evaluation with other schools using 
some sort of standardized testing is carried out. 

11. 2.2. lecornmendations Based on Evaluatk)n of Average Marks 

(44) Recommendation: The school administration and subject departments should ask the Ministry of 
Education Regional Office to provide in-service arxi technical assistance to help Incorporate OAIP Items In 
Project Excellence testing materials where appropriate, arxl to help interpret and use findings from these Items 
once obtained. This will help the school to assess the value of marks (Obtained urKler Project Excellence relative 
to student performance on these test items in other schools and boards. 

(45) Recommendation: The school administration should Instruct the guidance department to mount an 
annual campaign to make graduating students aware of the school's need for feedback on their first year of 
university or college p. rformance, for purposes of evaluating the effectiveness of the school's programs In 
terms of university preparation. The school administration should ask the Ministry of Education Regional Office 
for assistance in learning how to use post-secondary records of student performance to assess the school's 
programs. 

(46) Recommendation: The Ministry of Education should require or strongly encourage school boards 
adopting this system of education in any secondary school to arrange for longitudinal evaluation of student 
outcomes during the pre-implementation phase of project development, rather than attempting an ex post facto 
evaluation as presented here. The ministry should make technical assistance available to these school boards 
to assist in designing, carrying out, and interpreting the results of such evaluations. 

11.3 DROPOUT RATES 

Student dropout rates provide a simple measure of judging school effectiveness, 
where success is defined in terms of high school completion. Dropout rate comparisons can 
be made for different schools, for individual schools to provincial norms, and for before/after 
comparisons following major curriculum reforms. We gathered statistics on dropouts from 
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E.S.C.H.S. for the three school years prior to Project Excellence and for the first two years 
of the Project. These data were used to calculate and compare dropout rates before and 
after the Project began. Comparisons are also made with average dropout rates for the 
province (Ontario Ministry of Education, 1986). 

For purposes of these comparisons, we use the Ministry of Education's procedure for 
calculating the rates of 'retirements from secondary schools without diplomas or certificates". 
The rates represent the number of retirements as a percentage of enrolment in the previous 
year. When calculated against the total enrolment of the school, the resulting figure 
represents an "annual dropout rate" for a school (Lawton etal., 1988). 

Since we relied on existing records of dropouts from E.S.C.H.S., we also relied on the 
school administration's definition of a dropout, as follows: 

"A dropout is a student who: 

a) Quit school before graduation to either enter the workplace or remain 
at home. 

A dropout is not a student who: 

a) Went to college or jniversity. 

b) Graduated from E.S.C.H.S. 

c) Transferred to another school. 

d) Quit school or went to another school and then returned to E.S.C.H.S. 

e) Moved to another town, city or province because the family moved. 
0 Is an adult." 

This definition is sufficiently similar to the Ministry of Education's definition of "retirements 
from secondary schools" to make reasonable comparisons to provincial dropout statistics. 

Dropout rate findings and comparisons are presented in table 11-5. The data 
presented suggest that under the system of education provided in Project Excellence, there 
has been a substantial decline in the annual rate of official retirements. Moreover, the annual 
dropout rates when compared to dropout statistics for schools across the province have also 
improved. 
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Table 11-5 

DROPOUT RATE COMPARISONS PRE/POST PROJECT EXCELLENCE 



YEAR ENROLMbNT RETIREMFNTS ANNUAL PROVINCIAL 

RATE RATE" 

Pre-Projed 

1982/83 617 76 12.3% 12.6% 

1983/84 570 72 12.6% 13.8% 

1984/85 542 74 13.6% 13.1% 
Post-Project 

1985/86 500 37 7.4% 13.5% 

1986/87 455 41 9.0% not available 

Interpretation of these figures is complicated by the fact that students attending 
E.S.C.H.S. under Project Excellence have alternatives available to them that did not exist 
before. Prior to 1985, E.S.C.H.S. was the only school in town. If a student was failing or 
did not like the school, the only alternatives were to drop out or to move to another 
jurisdiction. The board did not routinely permit students in Cochrane to choose between 
E.S.C.H.S. and the board's other secondary school in Iroquois Falls, about 35 miles away. 

In 1985, the first year of Project E):cellence, the loc^l separate school board opened 
a French-language secondary school in Cochrane. Substantial numbers of E.S.C.H.S. 
students transferred to the new school that year and succeeding years. There Is no way 
of knowing whether the transfer students included an unusually high proportion of students 
who would likely have dropped out of E.S.C.H.S. over the next couple of years, had they not 
had the option of transferring. The francophone population at E.S.C.H.S. during the year 
of our study had a higher proportion of students in advanced level courses than the English- 
langi':.ge section. Many francophone students in the general and basic level courses may 
have opted out of the Project for the other school. In his analysis of the characteristics and 



Education Statistics, Ontario, 1986. Ontario Ministry of Education. 
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causes of dropouts in Ontario schools, Radwanski (1987) reports that 12 per cent of 
students in the advanced stream leave school before graduation, as compared to 62 per 
cent for the general and 79 per cent for the basic streams. 

It is a fact that not all students have successfully adjusted to Project Excellence. 
Responding to mounting pressure from parents of some of these students, the Cochrane 
Iroquois Falls board decided to allow students to opt out of Project Excellence and continue 
their high school studies in Iroquois Falls (see section 10.4, this chapter). During the 
1987/88 school year, there were 21 students in this group. The implication of this alternative 
is that students who might have dropped out of Project Excellence can transfer instead. 
According to the principal at I.F.S.S., some of these students have, in fact, dropped out after 
transferring to his school. Officially, they are recorded as retirements from I.F.S.S., rather 
than from E.S.C.H.S. 

In conclusion, the annual dropout rate at E.S.C.H.S. showed a sharp decrease after 
the introduction of Project Excellence. This finding suggests that, on the whole, students are 
staying in school longer than under the previous system of education. It seems fair to 
assume that this student r- -^-jome is partly a result of the Project, with its "no failure" grading 
and promotion practices, the allowance for students to progress at their own pace, and 
individualizeri attention. The simultaneous transfer of a substantial number of students out 
of the school due to the opening of a new French-language high school and provisions for 
transfer to the board's other secondary school, however, may have contributed to this 
reduction. 

11.4. TRANSFER STUDENTS 
11.4.1. Frequency of Transfer 

Dropping out is not the only option for students who choose not to enter or remain 
in Project Excellence. Some have transferred to other secondary schools. The main 
alternatives are Iroquois Falls Secondary Schoor and Jeunesse Nord (the French-language 



^° I.F.S.S. is larger than E.S.C.H.S. During the 1987/88 school year there were 
about 600 students, with 48 teachers, two vice-principals, and the principal. The school 
is a comprehensive bilingual secondary school and shares facilities with a new French 
Catholic secondary school like E.S.C.H.S. The school is organized on a full-credit 
semestered system. In terms of programs, the major difference from E.S.C.H.S, is the 
size and popularity of technical studies (10 shops) at I.F.S.S. 
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Catholic high school in Cochrane).*',^ Part of our study concerned students who leave the 
Project and their adjustment to other schools. We interviewed ten students at Iroquois Falls 
Secondary School and nine students at Jeunesse Nord. Students were selected for variation 
in year of transfer and academic level of courses by the principals (see Appendix 0). All 
were transfers from Project Excellence. We did not interview students who transferred 
directly from Grade 8 to these other schools, since they had no personal experience in the 
Project. We also interviewed the principals of these two schools concerning the transition 
process, the impact on the receiving school, and recommendations. 

As described in chapter 4, the board made no provision for students to transfer to 
Iroquois Falls the first year of Project Excellence. Students who chose to leave the Project 
that year either switched to the separate school system or physically moved to another town 
(usually to live with relatives). At the request of certain students and parents, the board 
agreed to bus students from Cochrane to Iroquois Falls as of September 1986. The 
approval of both principals and the central administration is required. 

Table 11-6 reports the number of E.S.C.H.S. transfer students at I.F.S.S. during the 
first three years of Project Excellence." 



^' Jeunesse Nord opened in September 1985 concurrent with the initiation of 
Project Excellence. The school began with Grade 9, and added Grades 10, 11 and 12 
the following two years. Located in the same building as E.S.C.H.S., the two schools 
share some facilities, such as the cafeteria, gymnasium, library, and some technical 
shops. The program is entirely in French, except for anglais courses. The school is 
organized on a full-credit semestered system. 



A few students transferred to schools in other cities, such as Timmins and 

Ottawa. 

The figures are calculated from student lists obtained at I.F.S.S. They may not 
be entirely accurate, since the number of transfer students enrolled can vary over the 
course of the year. 
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Table 11-6 



Transfer Students at I.F.S.S. 



1985/86 



1986/87 



1987/88 



Transfers from ESCHS 



12 



Never attended ESCHS 



3 



6 



Other/Uncertain 



TOTAL 



21 



Of the students reported as transfers during 1986/87, three were incoming Grade 9's who 
never attended Project Excellence. Two were francophone students who later switched to 
Jeunesse Nord. A couple returned to Project Excellence after a term at I.F.S.S., and six 
dropped out a semester or so after enrolling at I.F.S.S. According to the principal, "Project 
Excellence was not the problem for some of these kids... School was the problem". The 
number of Grade 8's opting out of Project Excellence and directly into Grade 9 at I.F.S.S. 
doubled (3 to 6) in the fall of 1987. 

The transfer situation at Jeunesse Nord Is different, partly because of its attraction for 
francophone Catholic students, and partly because the transfer possibilities during the first 
two years were limited by number of grade levels in place. In May 1988, there were 48 
students at Jeunesse Nord who had transferred out of Project Excellence. Physical proximity 
accounts in part for the fact that twice as many students have switched to Jeunesse Nord 
as to I.F.S.S. 

Transfer dates were not obtained for all the Jeunesse Nord students. Most, however, left 
Project Excellence during the first two years of the Project (five transferred to schools in 
other towns before coming to Jeunesse Nord). According to the records obtained, ten 
transferred at the start or during the 1987/88 school year." The frequency of transfers to 
Jeunesse Nord will continue to decline, since the number of francophone students entering 
E.S.C.H.S. at Grade 9 from the separate school board French elementary school is virtually 
nil. 

Background data on the transfer students interviewed at I.F.S.S. and Jeunesse Nord are 
summarized in Appendix 0. Based on our sample, transfer students at I.F.S.S. are more 



Not included in these figures are students moving directly from Grade 8 to 
Jeunesse Nord. As described in Chapter 3, virtually all students in the French Catholic 
elementary school now continue in the separate school system. 
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likely than those at Jeunesse Nord to report that they are a year behind in school. They are 
also more likely to take general courses than advanced. No students in basic level 
programs were interviewed. 



11.4.2. Reasons for Transfer 

The primary reason for these students' decision to leave Project Excellence was lack 
of progress in terms of credit accumulation. Most had already fallen a year or two behind 
when they made the switch. Students in both schools offered similar reasons for their lack 
of progress. The most common contributing factors are summarized in table 11-7. These 
factors were named by a majority of the students consulted. Concerns similar to these are 
voiced by many students currently enrolled in Project Excellence (see chapters 12 and 14). 



Table 11-7 

Student Reasons for Transfer to Other Schools 

REASONS GIVEN SAMPLE COMMENTS 
Major reason 

Lack of progress "I only got two credits in 



one-and-a-half years." 

'The first year I only got 

one credit... second year about two." 

"..pas assez de credits dans deux 
ans...cinq." 

"Je n'ai fait que deux credits dans 
ma premiere ann^e." 



of time... Math especially." 

"Every time I had trouble with 
a subject, especially Math... I 
had to spend ten minutes 
waiting... I got discouraged." 
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Contributing factors 



Teachers 
unavailable 



"When I needed help I had to 
stand in line waiting... a waste 
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Tes profs ne sont pas 
disponibles...On se d6courage." 

"Quand j'allais voir un prof, 
il y avait toujours beaucoup 
de monde/ 



Need for teacher "No one pushing you to work." 
direction 

1 need a teacher explaining 
...more one-on-one contact 
in a classroom." 



"..besoin de quelqu'un pour 
se faire pouss^ dans le dos." 

"..besoin d'un professeur en 
avant pour enseigner." 

Too much There's too much freedom 

freedom to do what you want where 

you want...You don't learn 

anything." 

Too much freedom to get 
work done... hard to work if 
friends are around." 

"...besoln de discipline." 



Several other factors contributing to the decision to leave Project Excellence were 
described by a minority of the transfer students interviewed. Those mentioned by two or 
more students include immaturity and lack of motivation, frustration with courses that were 
not fully developed the first year, iriability to cope with the pressure to produce, and lack jf 
consultation with students concerning the change. A couple of these students said they 
thought they could probably cope with the system better now that they were older. 

There is no m.ajor difference in the reasons for leaving Project Excellence among 
students who transferred to I.F.S.S. and to Jeunesse Nord. To our surprise, students who 
switched to Jeunesse Nord did not say they were motivated by the desire to learn and study 
in a totally French environment. In fact, this finding is consistent with our student survey 
data. Francophone students at E.S.C.H.S. expressed general satisfaction with the 
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opportunities to learn and study in French in Project Excellence. A final point concerns the 
major source of student decisions to leave the Project. Virtually all the students interviewed 
initiated the move on their own. Some had full parental support. Others had to overcome 
substantial parent opposition to the change. None were counselled to transfer, though some 
had been put on detention or suspended for failing to comply with Project expectations for 
student effort. These students were all concerned about their education, determined to 
graduate, and felt their progress and ability to complete high school were in serious jeopardy 
if they continued in the Project. 

11.4.3 Academic arxj Social Adjustment 

None of the transfer students reported any long-term problems adjusting academically 
0. socially to their new school. While a number of them found they were getting lower 
grades initially, this was offset by the knowledge that they were "getting work done" and 
making progress towards graduation. A majority of those interviewed said they had no 
major problems. 

Some students experienced temporary difficulties adjusting to a conventional 
academic regime. The main problems described included getting used to the workload and 
deadlines for homework and assignments, learning to study for exams, adjusting to 
classroom learning routines, and having to remain in a classroom for an hour to an hour and 
a half. 

On the positive side, the students found having a structured workload with set 
deadlines more manageable than working on their own. They liked the full credit semestered 
schedule which virtually guaranteed them four credits a term. They also liked being "taught" 
by teachers in the front of the classroom again. These students recognized that they had 
given up a measure of freedom by leaving Project Excellence. What they gained in return 
was progress towards graduation ("I don't miss it 'cause I know I wouldn't have any work 
done if I had that freedom"; "It felt better 'cause the work was getting done... getting 
credits.. .getting marks.. .*=5elf-9steem goes up"). 

The academic adjustment experiences of students switching to I.F.S.S. and Jeunesse 
Nord were similar in all but one important respect. The difference centres on how the 
receiving schools dealt with courses that students had only partially completed in Project 
Excellence. For transfer students at I.F.S.S., this ends up as "lost work". They have to 
repeat the incomplete courses. According to the students and the principal, requests to 
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E.S.C.H.S. to permit students to "borrow" units for nearly completed courses have been 
turned down, though in a couple of cases students have been allowed to return to Cochrane 
one day a week to complete a course or two. At Jeunesse Nord, on the other hand, several 
students reported that the principal had organized special independent study programs for 
them to finish up nearly completed courses. The net result is that transfer students at 
Jeunesse Nord were less likely to say they were still a year behind in school. Other than 
this, no special academic help has been provided to transfer students at either school. 

The transfer students at both schools reported no significant social adjustment 
problems. Students going to Jeunesse Nord already all knew each other. Several said there 
was a "big family" atmosphere at Jeunesse Nord which was lacking at E.S.C.h.S. Those 
going to I.F.S.S. are going to a different community. Making new friends has not been a 
problem for most. Only a few said they associate mainly with peers from Cochrane. 
Because they are behind in their school work when they switch, transfer students tend to get 
placed in classes with younger students. Some found this embarrassing at first. 

11.4.4. Transportation Issues 

No special transportation is necessary for students transferring to Jeunesse Nord. 
Those going to I.F.S.S. ride a school bus for a half-hour from Cochrane. Students described 
the bus ride as "boring", "long", and "hard", but tolerable and worth the discomfort. 
Cochrane students are not the only students bussing to I.F.S.S., so they are not unique in 
that regard. 

Student participation in extra-curricular activities after school at I.F.S.S. was limited by 
the initial transportation arrangements. In the fall of 1987, the students petitioned the board 
to provide additional transportation. The board agreed to provide a "late taxi" three 
afternoons a week for Cochrane students participating in sports or other activities (e.g., 
plays, band), or who had meetings with teachers and counselors. This solved the problem 
(though it was too late to get involved in many after- school activities that school year). 

11.4.5. School Preference 

We asked transfer students v/hat they presently thought .of their decision to leave 
Project Excellence, and which achool they would choose if they were making the choice over 
again. All 19 students from both schools felt they had made the right decision in leaving 
Project Excellence. Most said they were content to stay in their current school. Two of the 
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students at I.F.S.S. planned to return to Project Excellence for their last year of high school, 
when they would have fewer courses to do. 

11.4.6. Discussion of Transfer Student Findings 

The issue of students opting out of a system like Project Excellence to go to another 
school has to be evaluated at the school system rather than the school level. At heart is the 
question of choice. Should students have a choice of going to Project Excellence or going 
to a more conventionally organized school? Based on our findings, we believe they should. 
The choice, however, could be organized differently and more fairly than is presently the 
case in Cochrane-lroquois Falls. 

Curing the first year of Project Excellence, students had no choice but to stay at 
E.S.C.I-I.S., move to Iroquois Falls, or switch to another school board. This was not a 
satisfactory arrangement. Ministry of Education curriculum policies (OSIS) direct school 
boards to do their best to meet the individual needs of pupils in their jurisdiction. It is clearly 
idealistic to think of every school meeting every student's needs. It is not unreasonable to 
think of a school system making a sufficient array of program options available to all 
students through various schools across the board to satisfy individual needs. 

It is to the Cochrane-lroquois Falls board's credit that the decision to bus students 
opting out of Project Excellence was adopted and implemented during the second year of 
the Project. It is also to their credit that they made additional transportation available to 
enable these students to participate in extra-curricular activities at their new school. This is 
certainly in keeping with the goals of education and principles of OSIS concerning the 
breadth of education and the value of extra-curricular programs in schools. At the present, 
however, the movement is one-way. Provision has been made within the board for students 
to leave Project Excellence. Equal provision has not been made for students living in the 
boundaries of Iroquois Falls to join Project Excellence if they choose. 

Many students and parents are critical because they perceive Project Excellence as 
"the only game in town". It is true that not all students perform as well or better in Project 
Excellence than they did in traditional schools. It is also true that conventionally organized 
schools in the Province of Ontario do not work equally well for all students. Recent studies 
of dropout statistics across the province are not encouraging (Radwanski, 1987). Many 
students in conventionally organized schools would benefit from the option of alternative 
systems of education like Project Excellence. In sum, the choice needs to work both ways. 
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The overall goal should be to set up a model school system rather than a model school. 

We suggest that the Cochrane-lroquois Falls school board give serious consideration 
to expanding the current policies t / ^. ^lit Iroquois Falls students to transfer to E.S.C.H.S., 
and to provide the necessary transportation. Both schools should be permitted to advertise 
for students in each other's boundaries. 

One effect of this policy would be to stabilize the continuing decline in student 
enrolment at E.S.C.H.S. due to students transferring out. Paradoxically, the circumstances 
which motivated the adoption of Project Excellence, i.e., declining enrolment, loss of staff, 
and the difficulty maintaining courses, have actually been exacerbated by the student transfer 
phenomenon. Approximately 70 students left Project Excellence for other schools during the 
first three years. This situation could be offset if students across the board were allowed to 
enrol in the Project. 

Opening up the school system to both options would also alleviate some of the 
current staffing difficulties at E.S.C.H.S. and I.F.S.S. Because the board does not officially 
encourage Cochrane students to consider going to Iroquois Falls, there is no control over 
when students and parents make the decision. The principal at I.F.S.S. usually does not get 
the news about transfer students for the fall until after enrolment projections and staffing 
allocations are made the preceding spring. This leads to overcrowding, particularly in 
general-level classes. Incoming students may not have opportunities to take the courses 
they want. If the doors were opened freely both ways, the board could require students and 
parents to declare their intentions in the spring, so that both schools could make more 
accurate projections of enrolment and staffing needs. 

A second major recommendation arising from our interviews with transfer students 
and principals in the receiving schools concerns the recognition given to work in progress. 
A number of students said they were made to feel like "traitors" for leaving Project 
Excellence. The feeling of having done something wrong was heightened by the fact that 
they were often required to repeat courses in which they had already completed a 
substantial number of units in Project Excellence. We believe the stigma of leaving the 
Project can and should be removed, and that this can be done without encouraging students 
to leave. 

Once a student has made the decision to switdi, emphasis should be put on accurate 
assessment and fair recognition of work in progress. It is not the student's fault that Project 
Excellence allows and even encourages them to end a term or school year with work in 




progress. Students who opt out of the Project are likely to be behind in credit accumulation. 
To cast aside the work they have done only makes their situation worse, and increases their 
antipathy towards the Project. 

Although some compensatory measures have been taken on an idiosyncratic basis, 
assessment and placement policies for student movemei thin the board's two schools are 
needed. There seems no logical or philosophical reason why provisions cannot be made for 
students with at least 15 of the 20 units in a course done to complete that course after they 
leave the school if they choose. Strict deadlines could be set. Time could be blocked in to 
a student's schedule during the first term at the other school to periodically spend a day or 
half-day at E.S.C.H.S., if necessary. E.S.C.H.S. has inaugurated evening hours for adult 
students, which could also be used for course completion by transfer students. Another 
option is that provided by the principal at Jeunesse Nord, whereby individualized study 
programs have been created to enable students to finish some nearly completed courses 
without penalty. In sum, students should not be penalized in terms of "lost work" simply 
because they choose to go to another school. 

We asked principals in the receiving school what recommendations they had for other 
school systems considering the implementation of Project Excellence. Both felt that students 
should have the option of attending the new school or a conventional school (though neither 
talked about movement in the other direction). They suggested that principals in the 
receiving schools should visit the other system to get a better understanding of how it works. 
We would go one step further, and suggest that once a system like Project Excellence is in 
place, then visits of teachers as well as administrators from neighbouring secondary schools 
should be organized. The recommendation assumes that entry into the experimental school 
would not be limited to students within its official boundaries. This kind of exchange has 
gone on in Cochrane between the feeder elementary schools and E.S.C.H.S. The transition 
for transfer students would be helped by similar visits between Iroquois Falls and Cochrane 
(most staff at Jeunesse Nord are former E.S.C.H.S teachers). 

1 1 .4.7. Recommendations Concerning Transfers to Other Schools 

(42) Recommendation: The Cochrane Iroquois Falls-Black River Matheson Board of Education arxl 
administration should give serious consideration to adopting a policy whereby students across the board have 
the option of attending either Project Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. or I.F.S.S. The board should provide appropriate 
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transportation for students in either Cochrane or Iroquois Falls to attend the school of their choice. Both 
schools should be permitted to advertise In each other's jurlsoiction. 

(43) Recommendation: The Cochrane Iroquois Falls-Black River Matheson Board of Education and 
administration sliouid adopt policies and procedures to ensure that students transferring from Project Excallenct 
are given feir recognition for wort( in progress at the time of their transfer. 

(44) Recommendation: The tx>ard and administration should provide opportunities and financial support 
(supply teachers, transportation) to enable staff from I.F.S.S. to visit Project Excellence, observe, and tail< with 
teachers In their areas of interest about curriculum, teaching, and learning in the Project 
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CHAPTER 12 

STUDENT OUTCOMES: TEACHER AND STUDENT PERCEPTIONS 



12.1 OVERVIEW 

In addition to records of student performance, we gathered information about teacher 
and student perceptions of student outcomes under Project Excellence. We asked members 
of each group to comment on students' performance, approach to learning (work habits, 
study skills), attitudes towards learning and school, and sou.al development. 

These findings are based on interviews with all teachers, 39 students, ana on items 
in the student questionnaire (see chapter 7 for survey method details). The student interview 
sample included students who claimed to be succeeding in Project Excellence and students 
who reported difficulties in their marks or progress. 

The major categories of student outcomes reported in inten/iaws vith Project 
Excellence teachers and students are listed in table 12-1. The direction (positive, negative), 
source, and frequency of participant comments about student outcomes are summarized to 
the right of each category. Outcomes marked for each role group were mentioned by three 
or more interviewees. We caution that none of these outcomes holds for all students. 
Illustrations, survey data, and explanatory comments for outcomes within each broad 
category - performance, approach to learning, attitudes, and social development - follow. 
Contrasting opinions, i.e. reports of positiv'3 and negative outcomes within the same 
category, are reported where observed in the data. 
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Table 12-1 

Teacher and Student Perceptions of Student Outcomes * 



canCOME CATEGORY 
HARKS 

QUANTITY or LEARNING 

QUALITY OF WORK 

PROGRESS TOWARDS GRADUATION 



APPROACH TO lEARWlNG 

INDEPENDENT RESPONSIBILITY 

MATURITY 

LEVEL OF EFFORT 

USE OF TEACHERS AND RESOURCES 



POSITIVE 



Higher marks (S) 



Learning more (S) 
Doing more (T) 



Improved (T) 



Students advance 
at own rate (S) 



MEGATIVE 



Lower marks (S) 
Inflated (T) 

Retaining less (SJ) 



Decrease in some 
skills (T) 

Slower progress (S) 



More responsible and 
self-directed (SJ) 

Growth in maturity (S«T) 

Studying more (S) 



Failure lo adapt (S) 



Consulting teachers 
more (SJ) 

Increased use of 
media centre (S«T) 

Ir>creased use of 
library (T) 



ORGANIZATION t PLANNING SKILLS Better organized (SJ) 
STUDY SKILLS Better study skills (S> 



Worn out (S) 
Studying less (S) 

Consulting teachers 
less (S) 

No increase in library 
use (S) 



ATTITUDE TOWARDS LEARN ING 

OVERALL ATTITUDE TOWARDS 
SCHOOL 

MOTIVATION AND INTEREST 



SENSE UF FREEDOM AND 
RESPONSIBILITY 



SENSE OF ACCOMPLISHMENT 
AND SELF-ESTEEM 



Better attitude 
towards school (S) 

Increased motivation 
and interest (S,T) 



Increased sense of 
freedom and responsi- 
bility (S) 

Greater sense of 
occofiiplishment (SJ) 



Worse attitude 
towards school (S) 

Increased boredom (S) 

Over-comnitment to 
production (T) 

Difficulty adapting 
(S) 



Frustration with lack 
of progress (S) 



* The sources of conments, positive and negative, are indicated for each item. Students (S) and teachers (T) ere 
marked only for those items mentioned by threL* or more interview respondents from each role group. 
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SOCIAL DEVEIOPWEIIT 



SOCIAL RELATIONS WITH ADULTS More positive relations 

with teachers (T) 

Less student -teacher 
confrontation (T) 

STUDENT -STUDENT COMMUNICATION Student interaction Isolation froM other 

less inhibited (S.T) students (T) 

Increased coonunication Group comnunfcation 
among students in dif- sl;ills undeveloped (T) 
ferent programs/grades 
(S.T) 

GROUP IDENTITY Students identify with Lack of group identity (S.T) 

TA groups (S) 

Students identify mainly with 
cliques (T) 



12.2. PERFORMANCE 

We asked students and teachers how Project Excellence had affected student 
performance. The main categories of outcomes mentioned were marks, quantity of learning, 
quality of work, and progress towards graduation. 



12.2.1. Marks 

Positive 

students 

"Before I was an average student in the 
50's and 60's. Now I get 80*3 and 90's. It 
makes you work harder for what you want 
to accomplish." 

"I used to get C's and B's. Now I'm 
getting As. In this system there's no way 
you can fail. You can redo it." 

"Used to be in 60's and low 70's. Most 
now in 70's. Some in 80's." 

"My grades are way up from last year. I 
used to be terrible in English. I'm doing 
better now. I never used to be able to do 
math. Now I have an easier time. My 
grades haven't really gone down in any 
subject." 



Negative 

Students 

"My grades have dropped a little bit. Not 
all of them. Just a couple. The units are 
just tough. You really have to work at 
them." 

"Here I do more homework but my marks 
are lower." 

Teachers 

"It seems to me narks have been inflated 
to some extent. It's very difficult to answer 
this question." 

"One thing I don't like is that the marks are 
a little higher. The kids are overachieving in 
terms of marks." 

"Les ^Idves auront de bonnes notes, mais 
pas de profondeur dans le sujet. Mais ils 
auront bien maitris6 ce minimum-l{ " 
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A majority of the students interviewed and surveyed reported higher marks in all or 
most subjects. These reports are consistent with our statistical analysis of average marks 
by subject area (chapter 11). Students attributed their higher marks to various reasons, 
Including more effort ('They are much better because I work hard"), self-motivation ("If you 
don't want to learn you'll get bad marks"), testing procedures ("I'll rewrite tests until I get a 
higher mark", "You only get tested in certain areas", "In basic, you can do tests differently"), 
and help from teachers ("When I need help it's easier than in a regular classroom, because 
now the teacher talks to an individual"). 

About a third of the students interviewed reported generally lower marks, or lower 
marks in major academic subjects like mathematics and English. They attributed this to 
harder work (The courses are harder"), and to the difficulty of learning without a teacher 
giving direct instruction in a classroom ("In the high school I was at before, my history 
teacher wrote the important things in notes and talked to us a lot. Here, everything is done 
on you"* own"). 

A minority of students interviewed said the course work in Project Excellence was 
easier. Others in both the positive and negative outcome groups said they found the work 
in some or all courses harder than before. On the student survey, 57 per cent of the 293 
respondents "agreed" with the statement, "Learning with Project Excellence is harder than 
learning from teachers in a regular class." These comments allay some of the uncertainty 
about the degree of difficulty of the curriculum and the value of the high marks achieved 
under Project Excellence (chapter 11). 

Given the magnitude of the increases in average marks under Project Excellence for 
all subject areas (chapter 11) and a majority of students, it is surprising that teachers made 
little mention of grades in their comments on student outcomes. When they did, their 
remarks usually conveyed ambivalence about the value of the current marks. 
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12.2.2. Quantity of Learning 

Positive 

Students 

1 tliinl< I'm learning more in all courses 
now. It's fun. Most of the units I enjoy 
doing." 

"Doing better with marks here. Here you 
have to work to get your unit finished. You 
learn more." ■ 



Teachers 

"Now they know they have to finish to get 
credit." 

"Dans le systdme traditionnel, tout le 
monde faisait la mdme chose. Les 6l^ves 
devaient tous passer le r dme examen et 
mdme 1^, si un ^tudiant ^chouait, on 
pouvait quand mdme le faire passer. 
Tandis que dans le syst^me actuel, c'est 
I'^ldve mdme qui doit produire et on ne fait 
passer personne qui ne le m^rite pas." 

"Retention rate has improved in terms of 
kids staying till the end of the course." 



Negative 

Students 

"I think this project has helped me, but I 
think you do learn more in a class." 

"I find that I don't remember as much as 
before. After you're done with a unit, you 
write a test and that's it. In the old system, 
you got exams." 

"My grades are better than before. I get 
more work done. I probably remember 
about the same." 



Teachers 

"I get frustrated when I go to a seminar 
and expect students to have background 
knowledge from something done earlier in 
the year. Their retention isn't as good." 

"I think students think they aren't learning. 
Or they certainly question how much they 
retain. ..whereas before they never would 
have said 'I'm not learning anything in this 
system' at the end of the class or year." 

"Le contenu de la mati^re m'inqui^te un 
peu, parce qu'on met beaucoup 
d'emphase sur la production de I'^l^ve, j'ai 
peur qu'on ne donne ^ I'^l^ve qu'un 
minimum de connaissance dans une 
mati^re." 



Students were split on the issue of whether they learned more and remembered more 
in Project Excellence than in the traditional system. Those who said they learned more 
attributed it mostly to the fact that students in Project Excellence have to do the unit work 
in order to get a grade. Those who said they learned less attributed it to the lack of teacher 
lecturing and major exams. On the student survey, 43 per cent of the 293 respondents 
agreed with the statement "I learn more working in Project Excellence than I did with teachers 
In a regular classroom." Fifty-four per cent disagreed. For the statement, "When I complete 
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a unit I remember what I learned," 65 per cent agreed and 34 per cent disagreed. 

Teachers regard the fact that all students in Project Excellence cannot pass a course 
without actually completing all the assigned course work as an important positive outcome. 
A few share or acknowledge the concerns of some students about knowledge retention in 
Project Excellence. Teachers in some of the academic subjects fear that as a result of the 
emphasis on making units "doable" in four to six hours, the scope and depth of content 
coverage has diminished. 



12.2.3. Quality Of Work 

Positive 

"...nette amelioration sur la quality du 
travail, dependant de la consistence du 
travail de I'^tudiant." 

"The quality of the work the general level 
students are giving is really good and that 
has Impressed me." 



Negative 

"Skill development in typing is down. That 
problem is not solved yet. I don't know 
how we are going to solve it. But there 
must be a way." 

"Grande d^ficience dans I'expression orale, 
frangais et anglais immersion." 



Teachers do acknowledge some skills and knowledge deficits in Project Excellence. 
The lack of regular opportunities for supervised oral language development, for example, has 
been a major concern for second language teachers. On the student survey, 41 per cent 
of the 293 respondents disagreed with the statement, "I get the opportunities I need to learn 
and speak in French." Teachers of courses which require a lot of drill work, like typing and 
shorthand, find that student performance has fallen in comparison to before, when students 
drilled together. In our interviews, students talked about some courses being easier or 
harder to do in this system, but they rarely commented on changes in the quality of their 
work, as such. 
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12.2.4. Progress Towards Graduation 
Positive 



Ne gative 



Students 



Students 



"You can work at your own pace. No one 
holds you back." 



"I've fallen way behind. 1 should be 
graduating this year, but I won't." 



"You can work ahead if you want." 



"In the old system I used to do better... In 
the old system you would get eight or nine 
credits a year." 



"Some students can move ahead faster. 
Others don't." 



"It's positive for marks, but negative for 
slowing me down." 



Students generally acknowledged and appreciated the fact that Project Excellence 
a...jws them to work at their own pace. Of the 293 survey respondents, 76 per cent agreed 
with the statement, "I can really work at my own pace in this school." Among the students 
interviewed, however, none said that they were accumulating credits more quickly than in 
the old system. Slower progress is a common outcome and complaint among students who 
express dissatisfaction with the Project, in the opinion of some students, the gains in 
achievement and learning have offset concerns about progress. 

Credit completion progress is partly controlled by average unit completion time. After 
two cycles of revision, teachers at E.S.C.H.S. have refined the units to a point where they do 
take four to six hours to complete. This tends to put a ceiling on how fast a student can 
progress, unless they want to put in many additional hours. Students who are able to 
maintain a pace of four to six units a week can accumulate six to eight credits a year. Those 
who do not keep the pace fall behind. If and when they do get on track, they can proceed 
at a satisfactory rate, but it is very difficult to actually "catch up" to where they might be if 
they had worked at that pace all along. 

Our analysis of credit completion rates in Project Excellence (chapter 11) indicates that 
many of the current Grade 9, 10, and 11 students are likely to have difficulty finishing their 
03SD in four years. On the student survey 66 per cent of the respondents (N =293) agreed 
with the statement, "I worry about graduating on time." 

Teachers did not voice major concerns about student progress towards graduation. 
It may be that they have not perceived the scope of the problem, or that they do not fully 
understand the timeline implications of the current 30 credit system with OACs. 
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12.3. APPROACH TO LEARNING 

Teacher and student views of the effects of Project Excellence on student approaches 
to learning, i.e., work habits and study skills, were generally positive. These outcomes 
clustered around the following themes: independent responsibility, maturity, level of effort, 
use of teachers and resources, organization and planning skills, and study skills. 



12.3.1. Independent Responsibility 

Positive . 

Student 

"I think what you learn here is how to work 
on your own." 

"Project Excellence helps me to achieve. It 
teaches you to be responsible." 

"J'ai appris h travailler par moi-mSme. J'ai 
appris k dtre plus responsable." 

Teacher 

"Before, a student could show up in the 
classroom and sit and vegetate all day. 
They didn't really have to dp a lot if they 
sat and listened. Now marks are based on 
what they do. If you don't do it you don't 
get any marks. I think the students have 
realized 'Hey, we have to take hold... It's 
our responsibility... It's not necessarily the 
teacher's responsibility." 

"Je trouve que c'est un syst^me qui est 
beaucoup plus difficile pour I'^l^ve. Le 
professeur n'est pas 1^ constamment pour 
lui dire quo! faire. C'est done grdce k lui- 
m§me s'il r^ussit." 



Negative 

Student 

"I have a hard time working without 
teachers to push me. My TA is giving me 
a hand. I started out well, then slacked off." 

"I lost a year of my education because I 
had a hard time being productive." 

"I do not do as much work as I used to. 
Even if I was just sitting down in the 
traditional system, I could get something 
out of the teacher who was talking. I would 
remember something. Now, some days it's 
hard to work." 

Teacher 

"We've lost some students who survived 
only because they could ride along with 
the classroom. They got their year by 
listening and did just enough to get the 
passing grade and then moved along." 

"We still have a lost segment of the school 
population. We still have the wanderers in 
the hall that nobody's really getting at." 



There is broad consensus among teachers and students that Project Excellence 
challenges students to take on more independent responsibility for their learning. This was 
the most universally and strongly emphasized student outcome described. It is equally 
clear, however, that students vary in their willingness and ability to assume this responsibility. 
A number of students reported initia? difficulties settling down to work, which they later 
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overcame. Several teachers emphasized the growing independence of students in planning 
and carrying out their schooi worl<, as they become accustomed to the system. 

One of the student survey items provides an indirect measure of the extent to which 
students at E.S.C.H.S. claim responsibility for their own learning. Half (51%) of the 293 
students responding to the survey "disagreed" with the statement, "I need a teacher pushing 
me to keep up." We have no data to compare this to other schools or to stuc'ants in the old 
program at E.S.C.H.S. However, there seems little doubt that this is a fairly high indication 
of lack of teacher dependency. The finding is particularly relevant in the context of a 
composite high school offering academic and practical courses at all levels of difficulty. 

12.3.2. Maturity 

Positive 



Students 

"I think it shows me to be more mature, to 
do things on your own. If you follow your 
friends you'll never get anything done. It's 
affected me like that." 

"It also teaches you to set your priorities, 
to do your work and not roam in halls and 
be with friends." 

"With this system it helps me more to think 
about life and what I want to do. When ! 
came here I didn't know what I wanted to 
do." 



Teachers 

"Compared to before, students seemed 
slow at first to achieve success in their 
units, but now I find that they are rapidly 
maturing in their ability to work on their 
own." 

"Je peux le voir beaucoup en Education 
cooperative. Les employeurs n'en 
reviennent pas comment les ^i^ves sent 
matures, responsables et qu'ils travaillent 
bien." 



Teachers and students agree that students need a certain level of maturity to cope 
with the responsibility placed on them to organize and carry out their work. Some are more 
mature than others when they come into the system. Both groups affirm that the system 
helps students develop the maturity to work on their own. 

Some parents seriously question whether all students have the maturity to cope with 
the independent responsibility demanded in Project Excellence, especially at the Grade 9/10 
level (chapter 14). However, they do not question whether the Project helps develop that 
maturity as an "outcome". 
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12.3.3. Level Effort 
Positive 



Negative 



Students 

1 study more than I used to. I want to get 
a good mark." 

1 study more :-iere for a test. I feei Wke I 
can review things more in this system. I 
can take as long as i like." 

"Because you are learning more you have 
to put more into it." 



"It's much easier and iess time- 
consuming." 

"Most subjects are easy to study. There's 
not that much studying to do. You can do 
the work in schooi." 



Students 

"You don't have the classroom now but 
you stiii have the same amount of work to 
do, if not more. It's iike doing homework 
ali day. then going home and doing more 
homework." 

Whenever I do homework in a subject I get 
annoyed with it after a whiie... Here 
everything is done on your own. You get 
annoyed." 

"Mes notes ont baissd au d6but. Si j'avais 
6\6 dans ie syst6me traditionnei mes notes 
auraient 6t6 meiiieures et j'aurais fait plus 
de devoirs. J'aurais travaiii6 pius fort d 
cause de i'6ch6ancier." 



A majority of the students interviewed reported that they were studying more in Project 
Excellence than they did in traditionai schoois. Oniy a few said they were studying less. Of 
these, several beiieve they study iess because they have improved their study skiils. Some 
students compiained that the pressure to keep working never iets up. Others said the lack 
of deadiines made it easier to siack off and fail behind. 
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12.3.4. Use of Teachers and Resources 
Positive 



Negative 



Students 

"In elementary school the teacher talks to 
a whole class. Now you just go to the 
teacher. He or she helps you." 

"In the old system you're learning with 
teachers in a class with other students. 
You didn't have to go for help. Here you 
have to go for help when you need it." 

1 never used to use the library for 
information. Now I have tr o keep up with 
units... any information for units in 
geography or history." 

"I use the media centre, but not the library 
much. 

Teachers 

"I find there are far more frequent and 
meaningful approaches to myself in 
teaching people in .'ny courses. I keep a 
record of all the students I see and it's 
increasing monthly." 

"I think they are much more creative and 
open in terms of how they learn. Before 
they would have said I learn by having the 
teacher tell me what to do or what the 
answer is. I don't think many students 
would say I learn from a teacher." 

'They are a lot more inclined to go off on 
their own and solve a problem now. They 
are not afraid to do research in the school 
or public library. They are not too hesitant 
to ask a teacher for help." 



Students 

"I don't go to teachers often. I just ask my 
friends." 

"I don't go very often to teachers." 

"I don't use the library much. Just the 
dictionary for science. It's not required for 
my courses." 

"I haven't used the library at all this year. I 
haven't had any major projects. I will have 
to do some with economics. I just go there 
more for study time." 

"Yeah, because it's quiet. I only used 
library materials once." 



For students, learning in Project Excellence oegins with the learning guides, not with 
teachers. The learning guides may lead them to a variety of sources of information. 
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Teachers are just one of the resources available. Teachers claimed that students were 
developing better research skills and becoming less dependent on teachers for solutions. 
Some said students made more and better use of tlie library and media centre. 

Students generally acknowledge that the system leads them to seek out individual help 
from teachers. Student survey data confirm that a majority of students do go to teachers for 
help on a regular basis (chapter 7). According to the students interviewed, increased use 
of the library and media centre resources is subject specific. History and geography are 
most commonly mentioned. Othenwise, it appears that the library functions more as a study 
hall than a centre for resource-based learning. Observation of students in the library 
supports student reports of library use. 



12.3.5. Organization and Planning Skills 
Positive 



Students 

"You learn how to organize your day... set 
a goal. I like the system." 

"You study more in the day. I used to 
study more at night. Now I don't have to. 
It has helped me learn to work better on 
my own." 

"It's just different. Before you had to do 
homework by the next day. Now you do it 
on your own." 



Teachers 

"Student outcomes in terms of organization 
and responsibility. I would say a large 
number, maybe not a majority, but a 
goodly number of students are better 
organized than tiey were in the traditional 
system." 

"I remember saying in the old system kids 
don't really change until they hit Grade 11, 
and they are starting to grow up and see. 
I think we are seeing this sooner now. 
We're starting to see this In the way that 
they organize themselves in Grade 10, 
even Grade 9. 



Project Excellence challenges students to set goals, organize their time, and work to 
accomplish those goals. In order to succeed, students have to learn to manage their time 
wisely. Some have more difficulty and need more assistance than others to develop these 
skills. On the student survey, 75 per cent of the respondents "agreed" with the statement, 
"I'm able to organize my time to get my work done." No negative findings were reported for 
this area of student outcomes. 
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12.3.6. Study Skills 

Students are generally positive about the impact of Project Excellence on their study 
skills, although many find the noise level and movement to and from the centres distracting 
(see chapter 14). A few express concern that the lack of experience taking lecture notes or 
cramming for exams might be a drawback when they get to college or university 
(chapter 14). Overall, there were no negative findings reported concerning student study 
skills. 



Positive 

Students 

"Since I have to do all the reading myself, 
I've learned how to pick out the important 
parts. I've learned the importance of 
comprehending the stuff more." 

"The way I used to study was just reading. 
Now I write out the work I have to study 
and I study it. It really helps you learn to 
write it down. Reading you just skim over." 



Students 

"It's helped me learn more and study 
better. You have to solve problems 
yourself." 

"It's similar to university or college because 
there are a lot of distractions. It prepares 
you to be able to settle down." 



12.4. ATnrUDES TOWARDS LEARNING AND SCHOOL 

Teacher and student perceptions of Project impact on student attitudes towards 
learning and school centred on the following outcomes: attitude towards education, 
motivation to achieve, sense of personal freedom and responsibility, and self-esteem. 

12.4.1. Overall Attitude Towards Education 

We asked the students interviewed whether being in Project Excellence made any 
difference in the way they felt about school. Among those interviewed, a few said their 
attitudes towards school were unchanged. About 20 per cent of those interviewed (8) 
reported more negative feelings towards school. A majority (22) said the Project had a 
positive impact on their attitudes towards school. For some the change in attitude was quite 
dramatic. They went from "hating school" to "liking school", or vice-versa. 

12.4.2. Motivation and interest 

A dominant theme among those students reporting positive impact is that Project 



Excellence is more Interesting, motivating, and fun than traditional elementary and secondary 
schools. Students attribute this outcome to a variety of reasons, Inc. Jding working at one's 
own pace, directing one's own learning, better grades, less hassle from teachers, more 
freedom to socialize and work with friends, and the quality of the learning guides. 

Positive Neg9tiV9 



Students 

I'm more interested In it. Not at first. About 
half-way through the first year. I failed 
Grade 4 twice. With this system I can catch 
up. This year I'm really interested." 

"This gets you interested in school, 
because you're doing everything on your 
own. Here you'll do it 'cause you have to 
and want to do it yourself. I like that. I 
didn't at first." 

"It either encourages you or discourages 
you. So far it's encouraged me to do 
better. It showed me the importance of 
bettering myself for the 'real university'." 

"Je d^testais I'^cole et maintenant j'aime 
ga...C'est bon, parce que tu n'es pas forc6 
de travailler." 

"C'est plus amusant qu'avant." 
Teachers 

"I believe that our students are closer to 
those ministry goals of what a student 
should be than any other school I've been 
in... the attitude, the responsiblity, the 
motivation." 

"There appears to be more attention to 
detail. And kids are more likely to go back 
to redo work to improve their grade." 



Students 

"It's getting boring. When I finish a course 
it's the same questions every time. The 
same things." 

"Classes were more fun. This is the same 
thing all the time." 

"I miss the class atmosphere." 

"It makes you feel more lazy about school. 
Not caring about it, or at least right now. 
Maybe I'm thinking about my night work. 
I'm tired every day. 1 think I'd like a regular 
system better. You finish on time. It'll take 
me an extra year to finish." 

Teachers 

"It bothers me for kids to take the attitude 
now that I'm through with that unit I'll never 
see it again. So are they just doing it to get 
through it, or are they doing it to learn it?" 

"One of the things that's happened that I 
see as a regressive thing is that students 
now want credit for everything they do. 
What Is happening now is that a lot of 
extra-curricular activity in the school is 
being directed towards getting credits for 
units, whereas before it was more 
spontaneous paiioipatioa" 



A minority of students interviewed find Project Excellence less interesting, motivating, 
and enjoyable than traditional schools. Reasons given focus on the repetitiveness of unit 
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work, missing the stimulation of being in a class, slow progress, and the distraction of friends 
and noise. Some teachers are concerned that student commitment to "unit production" has 
taken precedence over commitment to learning. 



12.4.3. Sense of Freedom and Responsibility 

Positive 



Students 

"Before you were stuck in a classroom. 
Now you feel like you have some freedom. 
I like that.' 

"Avant r§cole c'^tait de faire le travail que 
le professeur te donnait. Maintenant...tu 
vas travailler tout seul. J'aime mieux 
r^cole maintenant, parce que je peux 
m'avancer." 

"C'est mieux parce qu'on a plus de liberty. 
Les professeurs ne sont pas toujours sur 
ton dos. Si tu veux de I'aide, tu la 
demandes." 

"Responsibility is good. You learn how 
things work. I'd rathe* have the 
responsibility than not." 



Students 

"You have more freedom. Some kids don't 
know how to use It and take off or fool 
around." 

"Right now I'm having a hard time 
adjusting to this. I don't have anybody 
watching over me... Responsibility is a 
good idea, but hard to do." 

"Responsibility... It's like the teachers have 
put it all on us. It's hard to adapt to. It's 
too much. Some people can adapt. Some 
can't." 



All -tudents feel the individual freedom and responsibility placed upon them in Project 
Excellence. Not all students, however, feel comfortable with that responsibility. They are 
under considerable pressure to keep up, and considerable temptation to slack off. Those 
who are unable to handle the responsibility and freedom tend to fall behind, and become 
frustrated with the system. 

Student survey respondents were evenly split in their opinions about the amount of 
freedom and responsibility given in Project Excellence. Of the 293 respondents, 47 per cent 
"agreed" and 51 per cent "disagreed" with the statement, "I have too much freedom in Project 
Excellence." On the item, "I have too much responsibility for my own learning in this system", 
41 per cent agreed and 56 per cent disagreed. 
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12.4.4. Sense of Accomplishment and Self-Esteem 

Students who succeed in Project Excellence experience a heightened sense of 
accomplishment. Although they can get help from teachers, they know that they will not get 
their marks or credits unless they complete the units and tests. Other students feel their 
learning and progress has been stymied by this system. 



Positive 



Students 

"It makes me study harder. I still don't like 
being here, but I'm learning more with it." 

I'm learning more and getting better 
marks. It's Impossible to fail. So it helps 
kids that worry about failing." 

1 like it here. You have to work hard, but 
I like it. I work hard and I can get the work 
done." 

Teachers 

"S'ils r^ussissent bien, ils sont tr^s fiers de 
nous raconter Qa." 

•This system lets you finish projects. 
Students feel they've accomplished 
something." 



_ Neggti^e 



Students 

"I don't like it anymore. I don't do anything 
with my life here." 

"I don't like it here. Project Excellence 
makes me feel more negative. I used to 
enjoy coming to school. There's a time for 
school and a time for friends. Now there's 
no difference." 

"I used to enjoy coming to school. Now I'd 
rather work at home. Wlien 5 come to 
school I don't get anything done." 



12.5. SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Teachers and students spoke of social development outcomes in terms of the quality 
of social relations with adults, student-student communication, and group identity. 
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12.5.1. Social Relations with Adults 

Positive 

Teachers 

"Social sl<ills. I thinl< there is a relaxed 
atmosphere." 

"Discipline isn't an issue. Some of their 
social sl<ills have improved tremendously. 
They don't feel pressured as much. It's 
less confrontational." 



Teachers 

"A student has to go tall< to the teacher. 
That is major. I've had to take students 
and bring them to a teacher to get them 
going. And from that point it's OK with 
Mr...and then you have to do the same 
thing with another teacher; but as the 
years go by you don't have to do that 
anymore. They mal<e their own 
appointments and interviews. Certainly 
their social sl<ills develop in that regard." 



Teachers agree that the climate in the school is more relaxed and conducive to 
positive interaction with students. Classroom confrontations generally have disappeared. 
Some students have to overcome shyness about going to teachers. 



12.5.2. Student-Student Communication 

Positive 

Students 

"I like going to school more. You can work 
with friends. It doesn't matter about the 
grade level. I have friends at different 
grades." 

"I like school now. I don't like classes. I'm 
too shy. I wouldn't say anything. Now 
seminars are only five people or so. I can 
talk in that group." 

Teachers 

'The Grade 9 students after the first couple 
of months mature a lot. They aren't afraid 
to approach a Grade 11 or 12 student and 
discuss problems or talk to them." 

It does open up more avenues for a really 
shy person to interact with people, not just 
sit in the back of the class. They have to 
go and talk about certain things. They 
have to go to seminars. It's not as scary 
as a big classroom. 



" Negative 

Teachers 

"I hear the kids tell me that they like 
seminars very much, that they are 
important, that they like to get together and 
talk a bit. Because when they work in the 
centres they work alone. There's no verbal 
communication." 

"Je trouve que le jeune est seul. Pas de 
discussion, pas d'^change d'id^es. Je 
trouve ga cruel." 
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students and teachers were both positive about the opportunities for interaction 
between older and younger students, and students at different academic levels. They also 
agreed that opportunities for students to work in small groups in centres and in seminars 
made It easier for "shy" students to take a more active part in their learning. While some 
students miss the social atmosphere and dialogue of the traditional classroom, this does not 
appear to be a generalized sentiment among students across the school. Our observations 
confirm that there is no lack of student socialization in this school. Furthermore, it often 
occurs as students are studying, not just in between classes. In the student role chapter, 
we pointed out that many students do not attend optional seminars where they would have 
the chance for more structured discussion and group presentations. 

12.5.3. Group Identity 

Positive Neg9tive 



Teachers 



Teachers 



"The student body as a whole 1 think is a 
lot more tight, a lot more camaraderie. 
They're not split Grade 9, 10, 11. Those 
borders have become more muddled now. 
I think that helps a lot." 



"Les ^Idves manquent beaucoup le fait de 
la classe titulaire, parce qu'ils ont 6t6 
habitues d ga. Tout le monde connaissait 
tout le monde. Rendus ici, les jeunes de 
9e n'ont pas le sens d'identification d un 
groupe." 



You get friends in the TA group and 
everybody helps everybody, like brothers 
and sisters. That's the good point. We 
ire like a big family." 



Students 



"Some students don't make friends. It can 
be a lonesome system. I'n^ sure they find 
it difficult to make new friends because no 
one is doing the same thing at the same 
time anymore." 



"C'est bien d'avoir un conseiller. J'aime le 
groupe-conseil avec different dges." 



"Perhaps there's more cliques. In a class 
you had everybody at the same level, and 
maybe people would m^et people they 
wouldn't normally meet, whereas now you 
don't have that." 



Students 



"Avant quand on 6tait dans la m§me 
classe, c'^tait un peu comme une famille. 
On appartient plus k un groupe. Ici on 
n'est pas du m^rne niveau. Le groupe- 
conseil ne m'affecte pas du tout." 
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According to some teachers, the communication barriers between grades and 
academic levels have been broken down at the expense of 'group identity', especially for 
Grade 9's. At least among the students interviewed, however, loss of group identity was not 
a widely expressed outcome. Many students are quite positive about their TA groups (see 
chapter 14). This depends in part on the TA's efforts to foster TA group spirit. Some 
teachers think that Project Excellence students have fewer opportunities to break cut of 
friendship cliques into broader networks of social relations. 

12.6. RELATIVE IMPACT ON DIFFERENT STUDENTS 

We asked teachers whether they thought the Project was working equally well for all 
students. All agreed that this system works better for some students than others, though 
they differed in the basis for classifying students. A few teachers said that there was no real 
change from the previous system in terms of successful and unsuccessful students. Others 
contrasted students in terms of a variety of dimensions as illustrated in these sample quotes: 

"Best for well-motivated and well-parented kids. I used to say above-average 
intelligence. Now I think it's well- motivated. I think intelligence may not be as 
much a factor." 

"Si le jeune veut, ga va marcher. Si le jeune ne veut pas, que tu fasse les cent 
mille pas, ga ne donnera rien." 

"Not all students are prepared to accept responsibility for their own learning. 
And if they don't play their part, the results are not good." 

"The kids that were really spoon fed before had the hardest time. It was not 
a matter of brains. Some general kids did a lot better than advanced. Some 
advanced couldn't take the indepth responsibility." 

" I am convinced that this system really works well for advanced level students 
and for motivated general level students." 

"I don't think you can generalize. You can't say basic, general, and advanced, 
because there are some who hate it at all those levels, and some who thrive 
in it in each group." 

"In talking with the parents you know who's behind thsm or not. And it shows. 
It really does show." 

"Project Excellence requires a student to be fairly literate .able to read and 
comprehend and do a lot of writing. Basic level students have a problem 
unless the course is really simplified because of the literacy requirements." 
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Self-motivation and responsiblity were the two most frequently mentioned traits of 
successful students by teachers. Most agreed that Intelligence and program level are poor 
predictors of student performance in Project Excellence. Parent support and situations at 
home w^re also said to affect student performance. Unlike secondary school teachers in 
many conventional schools, teachers in Project Excellence are quite knowledgeable about 
situations outside the school affecting student performance, due to the frequent calls to 
parents. Finally, students are more likely to succeed in Project Excellence if they have good 
literacy skills. 

We asked the francophone teachers for their opinions regarding the benefits and 
drawbacks of the Project for francophone students. The major issue identified was 
maintenance of courses and French-speaking teachers, due to the loss of francophone 
students and faculty to the new French Catholic high school (chapter 10). These outcomes 
were largely effects of OSIS and full funding for secondary schools in the separate school 
systems, not of Project Excellence. 

12.7. CONCLUSIONS ABOUT STUDENl OUTCOMES 

This chapter conveys the kinds of student outcomes obtained through Project 
Excellence in a more comprehensive and holistic way than the quantitative analyses of marks 
and completion rates reported in chapter 11. While these findings, based on inten/iews with 
teachers and students, do not generalize to the whole student population, we believe the 
overall pattern of outcomes is consistent and clear. 

Both positive and negative comments were recorded for most categories of student 
outcomes. There was greater consensus among students and teachers concerning positive 
outcomes, than negative outcomes. Thus, while the positive outcomes may not hold for all 
students, the evidence supporting these outcomes suggests that they apply to a larger 
proportion of the student population than the negative outcomes. 

On the basis of these data, and the quantitative data reported in chapter 1 1 , we derive 
the following "before and after" picture of student outcomes in Project Excellence. A majority 
of the students inten/iewed and surveyed are receiving higher marks, completing more work, 
and progressing at their own pace. These students have become more responsible and 
self-directed in their approach to learning, and appear to be achieving this maturity earlier 
than students in the traditional system. The students are studying more. They have learned 
to rely less on teachers for answers, and to use them more as a learning resource. They 
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have also learned to seek information from audio-visuai media. Project Excellence has 
helped these students to become better organized and to improve their study skills. They 
are more motivated to achieve, and find school more interesting than before. They have a 
greater sense of freedom, responsibility, accomplishment, and self-esteem. Overall, they 
have a better attitude towards school. Their relationships with teachers have become less 
confrontational, and they communicate more easily with other students than before. While 
their sense of belonging to a pc .icular class or grade has decreased, many have acquired 
a new sense of family" within their teacher advisor group. 

In our judgement, the ensemble of positive outcomes for students described by 
teachers and students is strikingly consistent with several major provincial goals of education, 
such as taking responsibility, developing resourcefulness, feelings of self-worth, and good 
work habits (OSIS, section 1.3; see also chapter 13). 

Project Excellence is not immune to negative outcomes. Chief among these is the 
finding that many students are having difficulty accumulating credits at the normal expected 
rate to obtain their secondary school diploma in four years. This finding is common to 
students reporting positive as well as negative results in other outcome categories. The 
amount of planned content in courses has decreased, but this is balanced by the fact that 
all students must successfully complete all 20 units In a course to get a mark. Skill 
development in some subjects has decreased, because individual practice has proven less 
effective than group practice in those areas. Students vary in the degree to which they take 
advantage of the opportunities provided in the Project for the development and practice of 
group communication skills. 

While not a negative outcome per se, our student interview and observation findings 
do suggest that Project expectations for widespread use of the library as a centre for 
resource-based learning have not yet been obtained. There has certainly been an increase 
in the use of audio-visual media. Teacher reports of frequent research work in the library are 
not strongly supported by our data. This is an area the school may wish to work on In future 
curriculum revisions. 

A minority of the students interviewed and surveyed reported an overall negative 
"before and after" picture of Project impact. These students are receiving lower marks, 
believe they are remembering less, and are not making satisfactory progress towards 
graduation. They have had difficulty adapting to the level of individual responsibility required, 
and have not experienced an improvement in organization and study skills. As a result, ;\hey 
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tend to be studying less than before, and are not making good use of teachers as resources. 
These students are frustrated with their lacl< of success, and are losing interest in school. 
They tend to blame the system, and believe it places too much freedom and responsibility 
on students. Tney yearn for a return to regular teacher-directed classes with other students. 
On the basis of this study, it is impossible to say whether these students would actually be 
more successful and more positive about their schooling in r aditionai system. 
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CHAPTER 13 
PROVINCIAL GOALS OF EDUCATION 



This chapter responds to the question of whether Project Excellence addresses the 
requirements of OSIS and the provincial goals of education. Part one deals with the Project 
response to OSIS, primarily as reflected in Project documents. Part two discusses the 
effectiveness of Project Excellence on student learning with respect to the 13 goals of 
education. The analysis in part two synthesizes the collective opinions of our research team, 
and is based on observations and findings from all the substudies reported herein. 

13.1. THE REQUIREMENTS OF OSIS 

The requirements of the Ministry of Education circular. "Ontario Schools: Intermediate 
and Senior Divisions" (OSIS), are far too numerous and detailed to be covered In an 
evaluation study of this scope. Attention is directed, rather, to those principles and 
requirements of OSIS which seem most relevant to the organization and implementation of 
Project Excellence as depicted in our evaluation. 

References to relevant sections of OSIS appear throughout this report in the context 
of specific issues, such as responding to individual differences, advising students, the 
evaluation of student achievement, parent involvement, credit accumulation, and curriculum 
planning. In addition, our analysis of 24 courses of study assumes that courses which Sw^tisfy 
ministry guidelines released under OSIS can be judged as effective in addressing the 
curriculum requirements of OSIS Suggested areas for improvement based on findings from 
specific components of our evaluation of Project Excellence are highlighted In 
recommendations throughout the report. 

We also looked for overt evidence of the extent to which the administration and 
teachers were responding to the requirements of OSIS For this part of our analysis, we 
examined several key E.S.C.H.S. documents pertaining to Project Excellence, to see whether 
explicit references to the ministry policies were made. Brief descriptions of these four 
publications follow. 

The 1987-88 "E.S.C.H.S. Teacher Handbook" directs teacher advisors "tq become 
familiar with student idvancement procedures as explained in OSIS, 1984." The handbook 
then cites relevant sections of OSIS concerning school program, such as matriculation and 



diploma requirements, the program leading to university, co-operative education, part-time 
and returning students. Other parts of the handbool< deal with the administrative 
requirements of OSIS, such as attendance, assessing and recording student progress, 
reporting to parents, the guidance program, communication to students and parents, and co- 
instructional activities at E.S.C.H.S. 

Two other booldets provide responses to many of the requirements of OSIS The 
'School Course Calendar* and the "Student Handbool^'' thoroughly fulfil the requirements 
regarding school course calendars and other matters of Interest to students, such as levels 
of difficulty of courses, diploma requirements, course descriptions, and the code of student 
behaviour. 

A fourth booklet, provided f' : all staff members, parents, board members, and anyone 
who Is interested, contains additional evidence of attention to the requirements of OSIS 
Entitled, "Project Excellence - A Description", It begins by listing the 13 goals of education 
from OSIS The document asserts that "the Goals of Education stated in OSIS are the 
overriding goals used to guide this project." 

Other sources of documentary evidence as to whether the administration and teachers 
at E.S.C.H.S. have given explicit attention to the requirements of OSIS in the development 
and implementatior^ of Project Excellence include: our sample of 26 school courses and the 
tests for those courses; minutes of school staff and department head meetings; and various 
staff reports describing the Project history. 

On the basis of our study of the above-mentioned policy and implementation 
documents, we conclude that careful attention hv^s been given to the principles and 
requirements of OSIS within Project Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. In our report, we have drawn 
attention to those which have particular relevance tc Project Excellence. We have also stated 
our opinions as to how effectively these principles and requirements are addressed at 
E*S*C*H*S« 

13.2. RESPONSE TO THE PROVINCIAL GOALS OF EDUCATION 

The 13 provincial goals of education are listed in table 13-1. The following analysis 
presents our overall assessment of the effectiveness of Project Excellence in responding to 
these goals. Upon completion of data gathering and analysis for the various substudies 
of the evaluation, the research team met to share thoughts and opinions about Proiect 
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effectiveness relative to each goal. The results of that meeting are communicated here. 

It is apparent, upon reflection, that several of the goals of education have a unique 
relationship to the philosophy, structure, and aims of Project Excellence. Successful 
implementation of the Project should contribute especially towards helping each student to 
develop a responsiveness to the processes of learning (goal #1), to develop resourcefulness 
and adaptability in learning and living (goal #2), to develop a feeling of self-worth (goal #6), 
and to acquire the skills and ^ittitudes that will lead to satisfaction and productivity in the 
world of work (goal #11). The onus of responsibility placed on students to plan and 
organize their own work, for example, is certainly expected to help students develop good 
work habits, flexibility, initiative, and the ability to cope with stress (goal #11). 

It is appropriate to consider the effectiveness of the Project vis-a-vis the other goals, 
as well. However, in our opinion, the Project dosign does not itself lead one to predict that 
students in the school should be faring any better or worse than students in conventional 
schools on those goals. There is nothing inherent in the Project design, for example, to 
suggest that students at E.S.C.H.S. would develop a greater respect for the environment 
(goal #12) than students at any other school. 

The analysis that follows begins with those goals of education most closely linked to 
the explicit goals of Project Excellence. The effectiveness of the Project is then examined in 
relation to the remaining goals, which apply more generally to the school. 

Under the first goal, "develop a responsiveness to the dynamic processes of learning," 
the ministry lists eight processes which require attention: observing, sensing, inquiring, 
creating, analyzing, synthesizing, evaluating, and communicating. In our oninion, teachers 
in Project Excellence have given considerable attention towards this goal in the development 
of units for the student learning guides. Particularly in academic courses, the curriculum has 
shifted increasingly away from content presentation to concept development, and towards 
developing the inquiry skills needed to learn on one's own. The Project goal of incorporating 
alternative learning modes and media into the units directly supports this goal. 



Table 13-1 
TTie Provinda) Goals of Education" 

1. Develop a responsiveness to the dynamic processes of learning. 

2. Develop resourcefulness, adaptability, and creativity in learning and living. 

3. Acquire the basic knowledge and skills needed to comprehend and 
express ideas through words, numbers, and ott^r symbols. 

4. Develop physical fitness and good health. 

5. Gain satisfaction from participating and from sharing the participation of 
others in various forms of artistic expression. 

6. Develop a fe<3ling of self-worth. 

7. Develop an understanding of the role of the individual within the family 
and the role of the family within society. 

8. Acquire skills that contribute to self-reliance in b^.mg practical problems 
in everyday life. 

9. Develop a sense of personal responsibility in society at the local, 
national, and international levels. 

10. Develop esteem for the customs, cultures, and beliefs of a wide variety 
of societal groups. 

1 1 . Acquire skills and attitudes that will lead to satisfaction and productivity 
in the world of work. 

1 2. Develop respect for the environment and a commitment to the wise use 
of resources. 

13. Develop values related to personal, ethical, or religious beliefs and to the 
common welfare of so'^iety. 




This summary list of the goals of education is reproduced from 'Project 
Excellence - A Description". The goals are defined and clarified in more detail in OSIS, 
section 1.3. 
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While the degree to which this goat is being achieved across the curricuium varies on 
a course-by-course basis, the overall thrust of implementation is positive. There are two 
components of this goal, however, which are not as effectively addressed as might be 
desired. One is the disproportionate emphasis on reading and writing in comparison to 
communication through speaking and listening activities. Second is that teachers in Project 
Excellence cannot be as responsive to spontaneous learning opportunities as in the 
traditional approach, where a recent, dramatic event often becomes the subject of spirited 
discussion in the classroom. 

Project Excellence appears to encourage resourcefulness and adaptability in learning 
(goal #2) beyond what one might expect in a traditional school. The diversity of learning 
modes in the curricuium, and the shift in teacher role from learning director to learning 
resource, should broaden the learner's perspective on the sources and means of knowledge 
acquisition. The long-term goal is to actually provide students with choices from alternative 
learning modes. To the extent that this is achieved, students will have opportunities to 
practice learning in different ways, and to better understand their learning styles, strengths 
and weaknesses. The flexibility of the individualized timetables in Project Excellence also 
challenges students to adapt their learning approach and pace to situations outside the 
classroom^ such as part-time work, unexpected illness, and extra-curricular activities (e.g., 
intramural competitions, field trips). 

A number of features about Project Excellence appear to foster and strengthen 
feelings of self-worth In the students (goal #6). The system is set up to help students take 
on a large measure of responsibility for their own learning. The teacher advisors provide 
students with encouragement, assistance in planning, and help in monitoring their progress. 
Considerable trust is placed in students to exercise self-discipline in attempting to follow 
through with their plans. TA efforts to help students set attainable short- and long-term goals 
contribute to realistic self-appraisal, confidence, and sense of achievement. The mastery 
grading system has eliminated "failure", and resulted in higher marks for most students. 
Students formerly segregated in basic and special education courses and classrooms are 
less identifiable and subject to stigmatization than before. All these factors, intrinsic to the 
Project design, foster enhanced feelings of self-worth and confidence among students. 

Some teachers, however, believe the higher marks may give students an inflated 
picture of their competence relative to students in other schools. Also, on the negative side, 
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is the fact that some students who thrived in a highly structured teacher-directed learning 
system have experienced great personal difficulty adapting to the freedom and responsibility 
for learning in Project Excellence. Thus, while the overall inspect of the Project has been 
positive in terms of this goal, some students have experienced frustration and failure relative 
to their past performance in a traditional system. 

There is evidence that Project Excellence helps studbnts to acquire skills and attitudes 
that will lead to satisfaction and productivity in the world of work (goal #11). This 
preparation applies equally to all students, not just to those enrolled in certain courses. 
Students in this system cannot succeed without taking personal responsibility for their work, 
and demonstrating good organization and work habits. They learn to set goals, to make 
short-term plans to accomplish those goals, and to experience the satisfaction of task 
comp'etion. 

Students in Project Excellence are held accountable in ways that more closely 
approximate the world of work. Unsatisfactory work, for example, has to be redone. The 
student cannot just fail an assignment and move on. Students are also accountable through 
regular interaction with their teacher advisor for what they do. Accountability is not just a 
matter of impersonal grades and attendance marks. The close relationship with TAs and 
mare individualized contact with subject teachers helps students to feel more comfortable 
working with and relating to adults. The rapid growth of co-operative education under 
Project Excellence has made opportunities for school-related experience in the workplace 
more accessible to a wider range and number of students than before. 

There are some limiting factors in Project Excellence as well as the positive features 
mentioned above for this goal. Students are held accountable for their work, but there are 
no strict deadlines, and they know that they can always redo their work. Also, there appears 
to be less opportunity than before for students to develop the skills of working in groups. 
The lack of comprehensive examinations in many courses may lessen experiences in coping 
with stress, but other features of the Project likely balance this, e.g., the ongoing pressure 
to maintain a satisfactory rate of unit completion in order to accumulate credits and graduate 
on time. 

The preceding goals of education are those which we believe bear a unique 
relationship to the philosophy, structure, and aims of Project Excellence. The remaining 
goals do not have special links to the Project design and expectations for students. 
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Students in Project Excellence, as in any school, are expected to acquire the basic 
knowledge and skills to communicate and understand through words and numbers (goal 
#3). Students report that the emphasis on reading and writing in the learning guides has 
challenged them to improve their literacy skills. In the initial push to get the learning guides 
developed, teachers did not build in as many opportunities for the development of speaking, 
listening, and viewing skills. This has, and continues to be, a major focus of ongoing 
curriculum revision. Considerable attention has been given to the incorporation into the units 
of modern technologies, e.g., films, video-tapes, and educational software. The one thing 
students do not get much experience with is listening to teachers lecture. The relevance of 
this "gap" to life-long learning is questionable, though it may have some "survival skill" 
relevance to the initial post-secondary experiences of students going on to university or 
college. 

The subject where most concerns are expressed in Project Excellence is mathematics. 
Although average marks have increased, many students and their parents believe that 
students have greater difficulty learning mathematical operations and concepts through 
written units and individual consultation than through continuous teacher-directed explanation 
and discussion in the classroom. The problems in mathematics are not just a function of the 
mode of instruction. They relate to such factors as ready access to consultation with 
teachers, the temptation to delay working on mathematics in favour of other subjects, and 
the need for students to work steadily towards completion of mathematics courses. Due to 
the sequential nature of learning in this subject, students who only work erratically on their 
mathematics units have a hard time retaining skills and concepts from one unit to the next. 

On the other hand, students in Project Excellence cannot get grades in mathematics 
unless they successfully cover and complete the entire 20-unit courses. One could not make 
the same claim for many conventional mathematics classes. On the balance, we believe it 
is fair to say that students who complete their mathematics courses are probably learning as 
much or more than students in traditional schools. The problem is that students are having 
a more difficult time getting through their mathematics courses in this system. Considerable 
efforts are being made within the mathematics department and school to resolve these 
difficulties. The fact that mathematics instruction is said to work well in other schools using 
this system, such as Bishop Carroll, suggests that the problems experienced in Project 
Excellence are not necessarily inherent in the system. 
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There are two goals of education which have a direct, albeit lesser, relation to the 
structure and aims of Project Excellence. Goal #8 targets the acquisition of skills that 
contribute to self-reliance in solving practical problems in everyday life. Goal #9 is to 
develop a sense of personal responsibility in society at the local, national, and international 
levels. One could certainly make the case that the opportunities and assistance for students 
to organize and take individual responsibility for their own learning contributes to these goals. 

However, as clarified in OSIS (section 1.3), the goal of self-reliance in solving practical 
problems is more specific to particular subjects and courses that deal with things like the 
management of personal resources, participation in legal transactions, parenting, the 
application of accident-prevention techniques, and home maintenance. These skills 
objectives are dealt with in specific courses, which students may or may not take. There 
seems little reason to judge Project Excellence as more or less effective than conventional 
schools in providing opportunities for students to acquire these kinds of skills if they choose. 

In terms of developing a sense of personal responsibility, there is strong evidence 
from students that the Project does enhance acceptance of responsibility for their own 
actions. In inten/iews, students frequently said that they thought the freedom and 
responsibility given in Project Excellence was good preparation for both future education and 
the world of work. Students also become aware of their responsibility to respect the rights 
of others, because the potential for students to get their work done in the resource centres 
depends on the co-operation of all students with norms of self-discipline and conduct. 

In our opinion, however, there Is nothing special about Project Excellence that relates 
to the development of civic responsibility at the local, national, and international levels. 
These kinds of objectives are pursued at the level of individual courses. For example, 
cosmetology students are expected to perform some community sen/ico using skills learned 
in the course. In history courses, students discuss and follow election issues and 
procedures. Responses such as these are similar to what one might find in any secondary 
school. 

There are two goals of education which relate more narrowly to specific areas of the 
curriculum and to extra-curricular activities in the school. The goal of developing physical 
fitness and good health (goal #4) pertains to physical and health education, some family 
studies courses, and the occupational health and safety components of some technical 
studies courses. 
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In the area of physical education, teachers report that skill development has improved 
as a result of the skills requirements built into most units. However, the absence of need for 
continuing, regular attendance in these courses works against the ethos of physical fitness 
as a way of life. Overall, the increased academic requirements and reduced number of 
electives in OSIS has probably had a more profound impact on student participation in 
physical education courses than Project Excellence as such. On the other hand, the 
flexibility of the timetable has made it easier for students to participate in inter-school and 
intramural sports without missing out on learning opportunities in a classroom. 

The goal of helping students gain satisfaction from participating in various forms of 
artistic expression (goal #5) is also limited in scope to subject areas like art, music, and 
literature, and to extra-curricular programs like the choir and Jrama club. Art and music 
programs at E.S.C.H.S. are struggling with the same difficulties of maintaining enrolment 
under the diploma requirements of OSIS as other secondary schools in the province. During 
the initial two years of the Project, teachers had to pull back on some extra-curricular 
options, such as the drama club, because of the curriculum development workload and need 
for time to get adjusted to the new system. By year three, extra-curricular activities were 
again in full swing. In our opinion, there is nothing particular to the art and music programs 
in Project Excellence that would suggest that students involved in those courses or activities 
are doing better or worse than students in conventional schools. 

There are some concerns about student's exposure to literature. Teachers found that 
in order to make literature courses "doable" in 110 hours, they had to reduce the number of 
pieces of literature they were accustomed to covering in a traditional classroom. The 
reduction in quantity is compensated in part by the increase in intensity In the study of 
particular pieces or forms of literature. Teachers also acknowledge that there were no 
guarantees that students in the old system actually read everything they were assigned. 
That cannot happen In literature courses in Project Excellence. The librarian reports that 
students seem to check out fewer novels and spend less time reading for pleasure than in 
the traditional system. 

The goal of developing an understanding of the family and the role of the family in 
society (goal #7) is addressed in courses in family studies, and to a degree in some social 
science and literature courses. The curriculum-based opportunities for helping students 
accomplish this goal are similar to what one would encounter in any secondary school. 
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There are, however, increased opportunities for parent involvement in a student's education 
in collaboration with teacher advisors. Thus, students in this system may develop a different 
perception of the home-school relation than students in a traditional school. 

Respect for the environment and the wise use of resources (goal #12) is taught in 
science, and touched on in some other courses. However, we do not see anything r^^ecific 
in the Project Excellence approach which mal<es it either more or less effective In achieving 
this goal. It would appear that the community's considerable dependence upon natural 
resources, such as lumbering, outdoor recreation, farming, and mining, would make this a 
particularly important goal for E.S.C.H.S., which is not strongly reflected in the existing 
curriculum. 

The mix of French, English (from various ethnic origins), and Native languages and 
cultures at E.S.C.H.S. provides an appropriate setting to develop esteem for the customs, 
cultures, and beliefs of a wide variety of societal groups. The commitment on the part of 
the administration and teachers to fostering mutual respect and positive intergroup relations 
is long-standing, and not a function of Project Excellence as such. In fact. Project Excellence 
was adopted partly out of concern for maintaining low enrolment courses in French for 
francophone students. Efforts were underway during the year of our study to adapt the 
Project to the special needs of newly enrolled Native students at E.S.C.H.S. In terms of the 
goals of multiculturalism, the unique benefits of Project Excellence are its potential for 
individualizing instruction to meet the diverse needs of a multicultural student body, and the 
fact that students from all family backgrounds freely intermingle with each other in the 
resource centres on a daily basis. Attention to multiculturalism in the curriculum is largely 
dependent on the particular emphases given to that issue in ministry guidelines. 

The final goal of education is to develop values related to personal, ethical, or 
religious beliefs and to the common welfare of society (goal #13). Curricular responses to 
this goal depend largely on the extent of coverage set out in ministry curriculum guidelines. 
There is nothing special to the design, aims, and implementation of Project Excellence which 
suggests that the school is any more or less effective than others in helping students with 
this goal. 
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13.3. CONCLUSIONS ABOUT PROJECT EXCELLENCE AND THE GOALS OF EDUCATION 

In terms of the 13 provincial goals of education, Project Excellence clearly and 
uniquely addresses the needs of individual students. We are particularly Impressed by the 
high expectations and structured opportunities provided for all students to develop feelings 
of self-worth and to develop the skills and attitudes of self-directed learners, such as 
resourcefulness, adaptability, responsiveness to the different processes of learning, and 
good work habits. 

Although is difficult as yet to judge the long-term academic outcomes for students 
In this system, students are certainly provided reasonable opportunities to acquire the basic 
communication skills necessary to functioning in contemporary society. Moreover, the 
system assures that al! students completing a course attain an equivalent standard in terms 
of course content and achievement. Concerns about the development of interpersonal 
communication skills and numeracy skills in this system are noted. There is evidence of 
action on the part of teachers and the administration, however, to resolve these concerns 
without relinquishing the basic structure and principles of the system. 

With minor exceptions as noted in the preceding analysis, the Project design does not 
offer a unique response to the remaining goals of education. This is not to say they are 
Ignored, rather that the school response to these goals is probably not much different from 
what might be found in a conventionally organized school. 

In closing, we would like to re-emphasize the apparent success of Project Excellence 
In fostering students' sense of independent responsibility for learning, and in helping them 
develop the organizational skills and work habits to function successfully as resource-based 
rather than teacher-directed learners. The irony is that students get no credit for mastery of 
these difficult-to-realize goals, despite their prominence in the official goals of education. In 
traditional schools, there is no organized structure for all students to acquire and develop 
these kinds of attitudes and skills. In Project Excellence, thjy constitute a universal part of 
the school curriculum for all students, curriculum being defined in OSIS as "all student 
experiences, both instructional and co-instructional, for which the school is responsible." 

We believe that students who succeed in this system of education deserve to get 
some official credit for demonstrating their mastery of the skills they need to succeed. It is 
with that in mind that we offer the following recommendation. 
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(50) Recommendation: We recommend that the school administration and teachers, In collaboration with 
the central office and board, approach the Ministry of Education with a proposal to create a special life skills' 
credit for students completing a certain number of courses in this system. Specifically, we propose that 
students be awarded one-third credit towards this course for each six courses completed. Tnis would serve the 
multiple functions of giving credit where credit is due, providing an extra Incentive to students, and helping offset 
the difficulty of accumulating credits at rates equivalent to students In conventionally organized schools. 
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PART E: PARTICIPANT ATTITUDES, OPINIONS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

CHAPTER 14 

OPINIONS, CONCERNS, AND RECOMMENDATIONS 
ABOUT PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

This chapter provides an overview of common opinions, concerns and 
recommendations of different role groups about Project Excellence. The chapter begins with 
a comparison of the current preferences of teachers, students, and parents for Project 
Excellence or for a traditional school. The strengths of Project Excellence are then presented 
from the perspective of students, parents, teachers, and the administration. Concerns and 
recommendations for change follow. The findings are based on interviews with members 
of all groups, and on the parent and student surveys. 

Many of the opinions expressed and recommendations proposed reinforce findings 
and recommendations presented in previous chapters. A few areas of concern not 
previously highlighted in this report are identified in this chapter, and recommendations are 
made where appropriate. 

14.1. CURRENT SCHOOL PREFERENCE AND GENERAL OPINIONS 
14.1.1. Current School Preference 

We asked teachers, students, and parents whether they would stay in Project 
Excellence or go to a traditional school if given the choice. The results of that poll are 
displayed in table 14-1. 

After three years of implementation, a large majority of teachers agreed that they 
would choose teaching in Project Excellence over teaching in a traditional school. A few 
were uncertain, and only two expressed an absolute preference for the traditional system. 

Survey responses from students and parents on this question were equally divided 
between those choosing Project Excellence and those preferring a traditional school. Caution 
is required in interpreting the significance of this finding. To begin with, we have no similar 
polls from other schools with which to compare this percentage. This makes it difficult to 
judge whether the proportion of parents and students preferring another school Is greater or 
less than one might find in any other school. However, given the magnitude of the change 
for students in Project Excellence, we believe the fact that 50 per cent of parents and 
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Table 14-1 

School Preference of Teachers, Students, and Parents 



PREFERENCE 



PROJECT 
EXCELLENCE 

TRADITIONAL 

SCHOOL 

UNSURE OR 
NO RESPONSES 



TEACHERS 
(H » 32) 

27 
84X 

2 

7X 
3 

9X 



STUDENTS 
(N « 293) 

U5 
SOX 



PARENTS 
(N« 184) 

93 
SOX 



135 
46X 



82 
4SX 



13 
AX 



9 

sx 



students responding to our sun/eys are now solid supporters of the Project, speaks well for 
the system, its implementation, and its impact on students. 

The fact that the other 50 per cent of parents and students are not committed to the 
new system indicates that the school still has work to do in terms of reaching students who 
do not adapt easily to the system, and convincing their parents of its merits. If this figure 
were greater, it seems unlikely that Project Excellence would have survived its initial three 
years. 

14.1.2. General Opinions of Students and Parents 

In our student and parent surveys, we included two further items intended to elicit 
overall judgements about Project Excellence. The results are summarized in table 14-2. 

Table 14-2 

Student and Parent General Opinions About Project Excellence 



SURVEY ITEM 


GROUP 


AGREE^ 


UNSURE 


DISAGREE 


NO RESPONSE 


This system of education 
works well for me. 


Students 
(N=293) 


183 

62% 


NA 


102 
35X 


8 

3X 


This system of education 
works well for my child 


Parents 
(N=184) 


86 
46% 


30 
17% 


67 
36X 


1 


I think I 'm getting a good 
education at E.S.C.H.S. 


Students 
(N=293) 


193 
66% 


NA 


86 
29X 


14 
5X 


I think my child is getting a 
good education at E.S.C.H.S. 


Parents 
(N=184) 


83 
45% 


49 
27% 


50 
27% 


2 

IX 



2^ Items marked "strongly agree" and "agree" are combined here, as are those 
marked "strongly disagree" and "disagree". The raw frequency distributions appear in the 
appendixes. 
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These data indicate that students are generally more positive about Project Excellence 
than their parents. Comparison with the previous figures for students preferring Project 
Excellence or a traditional school, suggests that some students with positive opinions of the 
Project would, nonetheless, go back to a traditional school if given the choice. Our sense 
from student interviews is that students are convinced that Project Excellence demands 
more effort to get through high school than a traditional school. Even among those 
succeeding in the system, there are some who would just as soon go back to teacher- 
directed learning, deadlines, and classroom instruction, than to continue under the pressure 
of self-directed and self-paced learning. 

14.2. PERCEIVED STRENGTHS OF PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

In our inten/iews we asked members of each role group what they saw as strengths 
of Project Excellence. This section summarizes their comments in terms of common themes. 
For purposes of analysis, a theme was regarded as "common" if mentioned in the responses 
of at least three people interviewed in at least two of the four role groups. The responses 
of different groups often reflect the particular interests of their position. 

The most common statements about strengths of Project Excellence can be grouped 
according to the following major themes: 

Table 14-3 
Perceived Strengths of Project Excellence 

STUDENTS WORK INDEPENDENTLY 

STUDENTS WORK AT THEIR OWN PACE 

STUDENTS RECEIVE MORE INDIVIDUALIZED 
ATTENTION 

IMPROVED SCHOOL CLIMATE AND TE/ ^HER- 
STUDENT RELATIONS 

ENJOYMENT AND STIMULATION OF WORKING IN 
THE SYSTEM. 

BENEFITS OF WORKING TOGETHER OR 
"COLLEGIALITY" 

BENEFITS FOR PARTICULAR GROUPS OF 
STUDENTS 
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GROWTH IN STUDENT LEARNING AND 
ACHIEVEMENT 



FLEXIBILITY FOR COURSE MAINTENANCE AND 
SPECIAL PROGRAMS 

These strengths are not the only ones that could be expressed about Project 
Excellence, but represent the most common perceptions of Project participants. Brief 
explanations for each follow. 

Students work independently. The most frequently mentioned "strength" of Project 
Excellence is the emphasis on developing students' ability to work independently. Students 
often characterize this as "working on your own without pressure from teachers". In 
practical terms, they like the flexibility to decide for themselves what to work on, where to 
work, with whom to work, and how long to stick with one thing. Students taking advanced 
courses and their parents see this as "good preparation for university". Teachers and 
parents agree that this is a major strength of the Project. 

Students work at their own pace. The second most frequently mentioned strength of 
Project Excellence is the perception that students can work at their own pace. Students and 
parents tend to emphasize the fact that those who want to are not held back by their peers. 
Teachers point to the fact that self-paced learning benefits all students, regardless of their 
aptitudes and the level of difficulty of their courses. Students who might not have kept up 
with the class in the traditional system can now proceed at their own rate, and may do work 
at higher levels of difficulty than might otherwise have been possible. 

Students receive more individualized attention. Teachers like the fact that direct 
instruction is now individualized to the needs of individual students or small groups of 
students sharing similar needs. They see this as a major advantage over the old classroom 
which often involved a mix of students at different levels or grades, and with different 
learning styles and personalities. In their TA role, they also point to the benefits of closer 
monitoring of student progress for all pupils across the sctiool. 

Students and parents agree that the potential for more individualized help exists in 
Project Excellence, from both subject teachers and from TAs. According to students, 
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however, it is up to students to take the initiative and go to teachers. As one said, The 
teachers are willing to help you if you let them." TAs are seen as providing supervision and 
help in planning and organizing schoolwork. 

Improved climate and teacher student reiations. Teachers frequently mention the 
relaxed atmosphere in the school as a strength of Project Excellence. This is manifested in 
fewer teacher and student confrontations, and in more open communication between 
students and teachers. Teachers also value close relationships with students, especially in 
their role as teacher advisors. Several students commented on the overall friendliness of 
teachers, and most said they genuinely liked their TA. Administrators believe that the Project 
has brought about improved relationships between children and families at home. Our 
parent and sJtudent data neither support nor refute this claim. Teachers, students, and 
parents confirmed that "shy students" have an easier time in this system communicating with 
teachers and with other students. 

Enjoyment and stimulation of working in the system. Some students said that Project 
Excellence was "more fun", mainly due to the freedom to organize one's own learning. 
Some of the parents Interviewed reported that their sons or daughters found school more 
enjoyable now too. Staff spoke of the greater variety in teaching and the increased personal 
contact between TA and students as sources of enjoyment and stimulation. The 
administrators remained involved and enthusiastic after three years in seeking solutions to 
new or continuing problems affecting the school and Project. 

Benefits of working with others. Teachers, In particular, spoke of the benefits arising 
from increased collegial interaction with other teachers. This has resulted in a greater 
school-wide awareness of and involvement in what other te£ jhers are doing. In their TA 
role, teachers have ongoing opportunities to interact wi other teachers about common 
problems affecting student performance within and outside their own subject areas. In the 
departments, teachers have become n'lore familiar with courses other than those assigned 
to them. This is partly a result of collaboration in curriculum development, and partly 
because students in a resource centre may ask them for help In other courses. 

Many students said they found their TA groups helpful, In the sense that students in 
the group encourage and support each other. They also cited the lack of restriction on 
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collaboration between friends, and between students at different grade levels. 

Administrators believe the system demands that parents assume a greater partnership 
in their children's education as a result of the ongoing contacts with TAs. Our data suggest 
that the potential for close partnership between parents and teachers is great, but that the 
degree to which it is realized varies for different TAs and parents (chapters 5 and 8). 

Benefits for particular groups of students. In their comments, some interviewees said 
the system was particularly well suited to certain groups of students. According to students, 
it is best lor students who want to learn", and "for students who want to go to university". 
Teachers and parents both agree that the system works well for students who are highly 
motivated. Comments such as these suggest that successful students in Project Excellence 
are not much different from successful students in a traditional school. 

There are some discriminating factors, however, which are not just a function of 
aptitude and 'jcational aspirations. According to teachers and parents, the system works 
best for students who are mature enough to work on their own, and for students who enjoy 
working alone. Teachers also note that students who would have difficulty progressing in a 
regular classroom can succeed in this system because they can work at their own speed. 

A number of parents interviewed or surveyed had themselves taken courses under 
Project Excellencs. They said the independent learning materials and resource centres 
worked well for adults who want to go back to school. 

Growth in student learning and achievement. From the perspective of teachers, two 
major strengths of Project Excellence are that students learn the skills to become 
independent learners, and that their reading and writing skills improve. Comments from 
students focus on increased learning, improved literacy skills, study skills, and marks. 

Rexibility for course maintenance and special programs. Teachers and administrators 
agreed that one of the major benefits of Project Excellence is the flexibility that enables the 
school to maintain courses that otherwise would be dropped or combined due to low 
enrolment and lack of staff (see chapter 10). Teachers involved in special programs, like 
adult education, co-operative education, and special education find that these programs 
thrive as a result of the lack of timetabling restrictions, the availability of independent learning 
materials, the self-paced learning, and access to help from teachers. 
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14.3. PERCEIVED WEAKNESSES OF PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

In our interviews with teachers, students, parents, and administrators, we asked for 
perceptions of weaknesses and concerns about Project Excellence. This section begins with 
weaknesses. As there was considerable overlap between statements of "weaknesses" and 
"concerns", these have been con isned where possible. The next section presents a 
summary of "concerns". Some of the concerns do not reflect weaknesses in the Project, so 
much as perceived needs for improvement at this stage in its evolution. 

14.3.1. Perceived Weaknesses of Project Excellence 

As in our analysis of perceived strengths, we identified a set of common themes 
which summarize both the shared and the unique comments of each role group concerning 
Project weaknesses. The most common statements about weaknesses of Project 
Excellence can be grouped under the following themes. 

Table 14-4 

Perceived Weaknesses Df Prrject Excellence 
LIMITED ACCESS TO TEACHERS AND TO CENTRES 

STUDENTS TOO FREE TO WASTE TIME 

UNNECESSARY MOVEMENT, NOISE. AND DISTRACTIONS 

EASY TO FALL BEHIND IN UNIT PRODUCTION 

UNMOTIVATED STUDENTS FALL BEHIND 

STUDENTS LACK OF MATURITY AND ACADEMIC 
BACKGROUND 

INSUFFICIENT TEACHER-DIRECTED AND GROUP-LEARNING 
EXPERIENCES 

STUDENTS AND PAP'iNTS HAVE LITTLE CHOICE IN SCHOOLS 
LONG-TERM IMPACT FOR STUDENTS IS UNCERTAIN 

Interview responses clarify the weaknesses in the Project described by different roie 
groups. The responses of different groups often reveal different sides to similar issues. 
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Limited access to teachers and to centres. The most frequently voiced complaint 
among students and parents is lack of ready access to assistance from subject teachers. 
Students report difficulties finding teachers, and frustration waiting for help while they assist 
other students. As pointed out elsewhere in this report, student complaints about the 
availability of teachers must be weighed in relation to the fact that only 10 per cent of the 
293 students sun/eyed said they routinely study in the centres for the courses they are 
worl<ing on. Our obsen/ations in resource centres confirm that students do sometimes wait 
for help. This seems to be an unavoidable characteristic of the system. The other 
complaint, that centres are sometimes full or closed when a student wants to do work, is 
definitely a problem, and was a focus of administrative attention during the year of our study 
(chapter 4). The problem is greatest for small departments with only one or two teachers. 

Students are too free to waste time. The second most commonly cited weakness in 
the Project by students and parents is the amount of freedom students have to waste time. 
Students say that many of their peers take advantage of this freedom, or simply cannot 
handle it. They distract students who want to work and fall increasingly behind in their 
studies. Many students and parents believe there should be more controls and supervision 
of student time use. As reported in the previous chap^^r, 47 per cent of the 293 students 
sun^eyed believe students have too much freedom. Of 184 parent sun/ey respondents, 49 
per cent agreed that students have too much freedom. 

Unnecessary movement, noise, and distractions. Students and teachers both speak 
of the time loss and difficulties in studying due to unnecessary student movement between 
centres, noise in the halls and some centres, and related distractions. Although there are 
designated quiet areas in the school, these are often full or not near the resource centre and 
teachers for the units a student is working on. Of the student survey respondents, 73 per 
cent agreed that noise and interruptions make it difficult to work. Some of this noise is 
attributed to students from Jeunesse Nord en route to the gym or cafeteria. While this is no 
doubt true, our observations confirm that most resource centres are subject to a constant 
ebb and flow of students. The level of noise in different centres appears to be less a matter 
of teacher supervision than of departmental policies and norms, and of seating 
arrangements. 
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Easy to fall behind in unit production. Students, parents, and teachers talk about the 
difficulty many students have keeping up their rate of unit completion. This is not just a 
problem for unmotivated students. Even those who say they are succeeding in Project 
Excellence say that it is easy to fall behind if a student is not organized, gets involved in too 
many extra-curricular activities, or succumbs to the temptation to "goof off for a few days. 
According to students, it is not difficult to pick up where one left off, but it is quite difficult to 
catch up to where one should be. 

The consequences of falling behind are severe: slower credit accumulation, increasing 
stress and frustration, and possible delayed graduation. A few teachers said they believe 
the Project has had an overall negative impact on student progress towards graduation, and 
that this trend was really beginning to show up during the third year of implementation. 

Unmotivated students fall behind. Related to the previous point is the fact that 
students who are unmotivated and do not produce cannot "slide by" and still graduate in 
Project Excellence. Simply stated, a student cannot finish unless he/she completes the units 
in the courses taken. According to teachers, some students do not respond to assistance 
from teachers and TAs, and some parents refuse to get involved. According to students, 
some students "don't want to learn". Since students cannot actually fail a course, these 
students languish in school with incomplete courses, and may eventually drop out or 
transfer. 

It seems ironic to label this situation a "weakness" of the Project. It implies that the 
conventional practice of granting credits and diplomas to students who may not merit them 
on the basis of school performance is preferable to a system that actually sets minimum 
performance standards for all students. In our opinion, the staff at E.S.C.H.S. have sought 
and were continuing to seek effective ways to adapt the Project and to assist the 
"unmotivated students", without relaxing the performance expectations. We agree with this 
approach, and believe the solution for students who cannot or will not adapt to this system 
is for school system officials to ensure thot they have access to attend another more 
conventional school. 

Some students lack the maturity and academic background to succeed. Parents 
frequently express the opinion that not all Grade 9 and 10 students are mature enough to 
cope with the level of student responsibility and freedom provided in Project Excellence. The 
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issue of "too much freedom" has at least two dimensions: too much freedom to choose 
what work is to be done, and the lack of good choice by some students. Some parents 
believe that students' work should be more structured to give them a better sense of what, 
when, and how to do it. They do not begrudge the Project for attempting to cultivate this 
aspect of student development; however, they do object to the fact that students who are 
slower to mature are penalized. They are likely to fall behind in credit completion and not 
graduate In the normal time frame. 

Our findings on student outcomes suggest the 1987/88 Grade 9 students were, on 
the whole, more successful in terms of credit completion than Grade 9 students in the first 
two years of the Project (chapter 11). We concluded that efforts to induct students into the 
system are showing positive results. Again, we believe the strengths and viability of this 
system can be maintained without resorting to dismantling its fundamental features. Our 
recommendations throughout this report support Project efforts to adapt the system for 
students with specific difficulties. Some teachers called attention to the current need to 
make the system work better for Native students whose academic backgrounds are not as 
strong as many of their non-Native peers. 

Insufftoient teacher-directed and group learning experiences. Some students, parents, 
and teachers believe the Project should provide more opportunities for teacher-directed 
group learning experiences, in either seminar or classroom settings. However, they describe 
this "weakness" in different ways. 

For students, seminars help structure their progress in a course, and provide a 
chance for more conventional teacher-directed explanation and discussion. Students tend 
to talk about the need for more seminars in specific courses like mathematics and physics, 
which are hard to master from written units alone. They note that the frequency of seminars 
diminishes in the senior grades (11,12, OACs). Some parents agree that the Project does 
not require enough small group interaction and teacher-directed learning. 

Some teachers point to the lack of regular contexts for students to acquire and 
practice group communication skills, and the skills of learning in a conventional classroom 
from lectures, notes, and group discussion. The latter are considered necessary survival 
skills for academic work in university and college. 

While not denying the validity of these criticisms, it is important to recall the previous 
finding (chapter 7) that many students do not presently attend optional seminars. The 
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solution is not just to provide more, but also to help students take better advantage of what 
is already there. 

Some Project Excellence teachers view the lack of traditional opportunities for 
classroom instruction as a "weakness", because they sincerely enjoyed that aspect of 
teaching. 

Students and parents have little chok» in schools. This is not a "weakness" of the 
way Project Excellence is implemented in the school, rather of its implementation in the 
school system. In fact, students can transfer to Iroquois Falls, and francophone students 
who are Catholic and desire a French-language education can transfer to the separate 
school system. The issue is whether it is fair to force students to bus to another community 
or to switch school boards, if they do not want to continue in a system of education like 
Project Excellence. Some parents, students, and teachers believe that this type of school 
should only be put in place in communities which have the resources to provide a 
comparable traditional school accessible to all students in the community. 

The paradox here is that the "choice of school" standard is rarely applied to 
conventional schools, despite continuing evidence of high dropout rates (Radwanski, 1987). 
We agree with the need for a reasonable choice, but believe the choice should work both 
ways (chapter 11). 

Long-term impact for students is unknown. A number of parents and teachers 
highlighted the uncertainty surrounding the long-term impact of Project Excellence, 
particularly as it relates to the post-secondary performance of students in universities and 
colleges. This is perceived as a "weakness" of the Project, because people felt they knew 
what to expect from graduates of the old school. This uncertainty about Project Excellence 
creates understandable anxiety about the quality of education being provided in this system. 
Future surveys of the first year performance of students going on to universities and colleges 
should help reduce this uncertainty. Further ministry-sponsored evaluations in other schools 
adopting this system will also help. 



14.4 CONCERNS OF PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 
14.4.1. Student and Parent Concerns 

The major current concerns of students and parents in Project Excellence are 
highlighted In the preceding discussion and in previous chapters of this report (chapters 7, 
8, 11, and 12). Common student concerns include graduating on time, keeping pace with 
unit production, access to teachers for help, additional help In mathematics, and the 
distraction to studying of noise and student movement in the halls and centres. With the 
exception of additional help in mathematics, recommendations focussing on these concerns 
appear In previous sections of this report. 

Student complaints and demands for additional help in mathematics have plagued the 
Project since year one. According to teachers, many students delayed working on their 
mathematics courses until the end of that year. This put them in a time bind, led to long 
hours of work at home, and created long line-ups to consult with the mathematics teachers. 
Student and parent doubts that the system works for mathematics have persisted ever since. 
Many students and parents continue to insist that students cannot succeed in mathematics 
without more teacher direction and explanation in seminars or classes. 

We do not want to dismiss student and parent concerns about learning mathematics 
in Project Excellence. Our observations in the mathematics centre confirm that lineups to 
see the mathematics teachers are commonplace. However, the mathematics department 
and administration have been very active in trying to address and resolve these concerns. 
TAs are directed to monitor student work plans to ensure that they do not leave mathematics 
courses until the end of the school year. Many more mathematics seminars are offered, 
particularly for Grades 9 and 10. Some mathematics teachers have video-taped lectures and 
demonstrations for different units. Computer software for mathematics has been acquired. 
Exams have been reintroduced in most mathematics courses. The department head visited 
Bishop Carroll during year two of the Project. For the year following our study, another 
mathematics teacher was to be hired, and the mathematics centre was to be relocated next 
to the commercial centre to provide easier access to microcomputers and to the teachers 
responsible for business mathematics and accounting. We have nothing additional to 
recommend for mathematics instruction, and believe serious efforts are being made to 
address the legitimate concerns of students and parents about this area. The suggestion 
by some students and parents that mathematics be taught as a traditional course does not 
seem warranted, given the fact that mathematics is working in other systems, such as 
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Bishop Carroll and Georges-Vanier. For the time being, therefore, we support the continuing 
efforts of the staff to adapt the mathematics program to the system and student needs. 

Many of the concerns of parents relate to those of their children. Parents who were 
satisfied with the Project expressed few concerns bout the implementation of Project 
Excellence or their children's progress. Thus, the list of parent concerns Is more reflective 
of the views of dissatisfied parents than of parents In general. 

The most common parent concerns expressed in inten/iews and the survey include 
the following: frustration at home with unmotivated and unsuccessful students; poor 
communication with TAs; the immaturity or inability of some students to handle the freedom 
and responsibility in Project Excellence; students falling behind in credit accumulation; 
access to help from teachers; retention of learning; experience with exams; grade inflation; 
perceived need for more student interaction in group learning situations; perceived need for 
more teacher-directed instruction in mathematics; perceived need overall for less freedom, 
more structure and supervision; and the limited choice in schools. These parent concerns 
are addressed throughout this report. 

14.4.2. The Concems of Teachers 

Many of the concerns of teachers have been reviewed in depth in previous chapters 
(chapters 4 and 12). These include time management as it relates to curriculum work and 
marking; the need for more Ideas about effective ways of motivating and assisting students 
having difficulty succeeding in the system; how to deal with parents who do not co-operate 
in working with students; parent misunderstanding of the Project and teacher roles; fresh 
ideas about ways of improving the curriculum and instruction; and isolation from colleagues 
In other schools. Recommendations in chapters 5, 7, 8, and 10 address most of these 
concerns. 

Teacher concerns about curriculum improvement encompass a number of Issues 
beyond the question of time, including strategies and methods for concept development, use 
of alternative learning resources, and evaluation of student achievement. After three years 
of intensive curriculum development and revision, teachers are running out of ideas, yet still 
feel the need for refinement in the existing learning guides. In chapter 10, we offered several 
recommendations to assist with curriculum improvement, such as extended consultation with 
subject area curriculum experts, and in-service in the pedagogical uses of audio-visual and 
computer technologies. 
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Teacher concerns about the improvement of curriculum and instruction are related to 
the Irrelevance of traditional in-service opportunities to teaching in Project Excellence, and 
to the fact that teachers have little opportunity for sharing ideas and experiences with 
teachers in similar schools. We believe that the Ministry of Education could facilitate linkages 
between schools organized wholly or in part on individualized learning systems throughout 
the province (see chapter 15), perhaps through a provincial conference. 

We have two further recommendations concerning the ongoing improvement of 
curriculum and instruction in Project Excellence. First, we believe the staff could benefit 
from further investigation of mastery learning theory and application, in particular, the 
feedback and follow-up procedures. One of the concerns expressed by Project participants 
is how much students remember after they take a unit test. Another is that some students 
spend precious time redoing tests for the sake of a slightly higher mark. A third is that some 
students take too long to finish units and courses. This system, like many others attempting 
to apply mastery learning techniques, may not be structuring the feedback and follow-up 
stage of the learning process as effectively as possible (Bloom, 1987). 

Second, we believe that the effectiveness of small group learning as practised in 
seminars has been essentially taken for granted. We recommend that the school 
administration consider seeking in-service opportunities for teachers focussing on effective 
approaches to small group learning, such as co-operative learning. 

14.4.3. Concerns of the Administration 

"The administration" in this section refeis to the principal, the two vice-principals, 
department heads, and central office officials. Role specific administrative concerns were 
covered in chapter 6. Here we highlight concerns of school and school system 
administrators which pertain to Project Excellence as a whole. These are listed in table 14-5. 
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Table 14-5 



Concerns of the Administration 

FINDING BETTER WAYS TO ENHANCE 
OUTCOMES FOR STUDENTS 

ADDRESSING NEEDS OF SPECIAL GROUPS (I.E., 
NATIVE STUDENTS) 

FINDING BETTER WAYS TO DIAGNOSE STUDENT 
LEARNING STYLES AND TO USE THAT 
INFORMATION TO ADAPT CURRICULUM AND 
INSTRUCTION 

MONITORING THE CONTINUITY OF STUDENT 
PROGRESS TOWARDS COURSE COMPLETION 
AND GRADUATION 

IMPROVING THE DIVERSITY AND QUALITY OF 
THE CURRICULUM 

FINDING OUTSIDE EXPERTISE TO HELP SOLVE 
PROBLEMS AND PROVIDE NEW IDEAS 

FINDING A WAY TO CREDIT STUDENTS FOR 
MASTERING THE INDEPENDENT LEARNING 
SKILLS TO SUCCEED IN THIS SYSTEM 

FINDING WAYS TO DEVELOP PARENT 
INVOLVEMENT AND COMMUNITY 
UNDERSTANDING OF PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

RECRUITING NEW STAFF 

MAINTAINING THE VISION AND GOALS OF THE 
PROJECT REGARDLESS OF EXTERNAL CHANGES 
AND ENROLMENT DECLINE 

DEALING WITH THE IMPACT OF SHARED 
FACILITIES WITH JEUNESSE NORD 



As with the other role groups, many of these concerns have been considered in 
depth elsewhere in this report. 

During year three of implementation, the major concerns of Project Excellence 
administrators related to finding ways to nurture the continuation of Project Excellence within 
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the limits placed on it by the context and other factors. Their primary concern was to 
maintain the vision and goals, and to progressively refine implementation of the Project 
towards those ideals. 

While maintaining a search for ways to enhance Project outcomes for all students, the 
administration was increasingly focusing on identifying the needs and finding solutions for 
the problems of various special populations within the school. At the time of our study, 
attention centred on Native students and on students having difficulty organizing their 
studying and concentrating. 

In addition, school administrators were beginning to look a' .Jdents who were 
enrolled In courses but "inactive". Teachers talked informally about students who had been 
registered in some courses for as long as two years, and who were not doing anything to 
finish. Several department heads began reviewing departmental enrolment records to 
identify how many inactive students tnere were, and to call them in to find out their reasons 
for not completing these courses. Recommendations in chapter 1 1 for a promotion policy 
and check points for teacher consultation with students in their courses should help alleviate 
this problem. 

Administrators also spoke of needs to improve teacher skills in identifying the learning 
styles of students for the purpose of adapting curriculum and instruction. There is much 
greater flexibility to individualize programs in relation to student learning styles in Project 
Excellence than in a traditional classroom of one teacher and 20 to 30 students. This 
concern has not been highlighted elsewhere in our study, *3ut warrants serious 
consideration. It is a crucial area of Project implementation where teacher skills have been 
largely taken for granted thus far. 

We suggest that attention might be directed initially to identifying students with 
reading problems. A number of teachers and students talked about the difficulty some have 
coping with heavy reading requirements of the learning guides. We recommend that the 
administration and teachers investigate the status of reading in the school, as well as the 
availability of remediation or alternatives to reading in the existing curriculum for students 
who may not be good readers. 

In the eyes of administrators, the initial problems of unit development, unit length and 
clarity, had largely been surmounted by year three. At this time, their main concerns were 
the quality of the curriculum and the incorporation of a wider range of resources to 
accommodate different ways of learning. Administrators are particularly adamant about the 
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need for external assistance to help teachers evaluate and refine the curriculum. 
Recommendations in chapter 10 and in the preceding section on teacher concerns address 
the issues of curriculum improvement. 

Another concern, voiced by some members of the administration, Is that students get 
no official credit for acquiring and demonstrating the independent responsibility and self- 
directed learning skills required to succeed in Project Excellence. The recommendation In 
chapter 13 to develop a proposal for ministry approval of a life skills credit based on the 
successful completion of a fixed number of courses addresses this concern. 

The ambivalent response of some parents to Project Excellence is a further focus of 
administrator concern: 

"We are watching the attitudes of parents carefully. We know there are some 
that are frustrated or burned out. I think It always existed in the traditional 
system, this problem of frustration, but it only arose at reporting time. We report 
all the time now, so it's around all the time. We know some feel they weren't 
consulted and don't like that. What this is really about Is the raising of kids. With 
every year attitudes are turning round. We are re-educating parents about 
working with the school and their kids. We can see this in the Parent 
Committee. Increased contact and communication seem to make a difference. 
We are not sure what to do about this, but it's always on our minds." 

The school and school system administrators tend to view parent complaints as part of a 
natural process of the change, though the data presented in this report suggest that parents 
have a sound basis for many of their concerns. Certainly, the response of parents to the 
survey item concerning their preference of Project Excellence (50%) or a traditional school 
(45%, plus 5% "unsure") indicates the importance of more work with the comnunity. 
Recommendations for improvement in parent involvement and understanding appear in 
chapters 5 and 8. 

A final major area of administrative concern is to buffer and protect the system from 
the impact of various contextual factors that threaten its maintenance and continued 
development. These Include such things as the continuing decline in enrolment and loss 
of staff, replacement of staff that depart, the increased academic credit requirements of 
OSIS, and the need for space in the context of shared facilities arrangements with Jeunesse 
Nord. 
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14.5. PARTICIPAm" RECOMMENDATIONS FOR PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

In our interviews, we asl<ed teachers, administrators, students, and parents for their 
recommendations for Project Excellence. Participant recommendations were both general 
and role specific, and covered many dimensions of Project implementation. A chart listing 
and comparing the recommendations of different role groups appears in Appendix P. 

The Issues and concerns underlying most of these recommendations have been 
discussed In detail elsewhere In this report. Our analysis concurs with many cf the 
recommendations. Others, while not directly supported in our analysis, certainly merit 
consideration by the administration and staff. On the other hand, there are two significant 
recommendations which we are reluctant to support: (1) the suggestion to employ teacher 
aides; (2) the suggestion to offer traditional classes in some courses. 

On the face of It, the possibility of employing teaciier aides or tutors to supplement 
teachers in high enrolment subjects where there are high demands for teacher help seems 
reasonable. We were told that Bishop Carroll School in Calgary uses teacher aides. 
However, we do not believe the "teacher aide" solution is presently suited to the situation at 
E.S.C.H.S. Our reluctance is based on two considerations. 

First, the public p6-";eption that teachers in Project Excellence are not teaching 
persists for certain segments of the community and some students. Potential benefits to 
students and teachers notwithstanding, to bring in teacher aides at this point would likely 
give added impetus to this negative perception of the Project. It could i'so reduce the 
already diminished frequency of teacher-student contact, particularly among those students 
having the greatest need for teacher expertise. 

Second, we ourselves are skeptical of the implications of using teacher aides on the 
quality of teaching in Project Excellence. The Project ideal of "not doing for students what 
they can do for themselves" encompasses the expectation that :eachers will help students 
learn to find the answers to their questions. This is a challenging mandat'j, even for 
experienced teachers. We believe that teacher aides might be particularly susceotible to the 
pressure from students to simply dispense answers. 

The second participant recommendation which we are reluctant to support is the 
suggestion, mainly from some parents and students, that the school re-introduce traditional 
classes in some courses (e.g., mathematics). One version of this suggestion is to provide 
more traditional classes at the Grade 9 and 10 levels. Another version is to offer students 
a choice of traditional classes or the independent learning system. These modifications 
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might be possible in a larger school with more teachers and more space available. With its 
present staffing and shared facilities arrangements, however, the possibility of offering a dual 
system does not seem feasible at E.S.C.H.S. In addition, reversion to the traditional system 
seems contrary to the spirit, philosophy, and aims of Project Excellence. 

We believe continued efforts to improve the scheduling of seminars and to increase 
student participation in seminars are th9 most appropriate "in-house" solution to these 
concerns at the present time. The possibility of transfer to the board's other high school in 
Iroquois Falls will remain an option for students who are unwilling or unable to adapt to the 
system. 

14.6. RECOMMENDATIONS BASED ON CONCERNS OF PROJECT PARTICIPANTS 

(51 ) Recommendation: We recommend that the school administration and teachers review their mastery 
learning approach In light of mastery learning theories and models, especially the methods of corrective 
feedback and follow-up for student errors. 

(52) Recommendation: We recommend that the school administration consider seeking In-sen/lce 
opportunities for teachers on effective approaches to small group learning, such as co-operative learning. 

(53) Recommendation: We recommend that the school administration consider seaking In-service and 
consultative assistance for teachers in methods of diagnosing and adapting curriculum and Instruction to student 
learning styles. 

(54) Recommendation: We recommend that the administration and teachers Investigate the status of 
student reading skills, as well as the availability of remediation or alternatives in the existing program for students 
who may not be good readers. 

(55) Recommendation: We recommend that the Ministry of Education assist the school administration In 
Identifying appropriate in-service resources within and outside the province. 

(56) Recommendation: in order to provide a forum for discussion and contact between schools with 
Individualized learning programs like Project Excellence, we recommend that the Ministry of Education link up 
Interested schools, perhaps through a provincial conference. 
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PART F: DIFFUSION FEASIBIUTY 



CHAPTER 15 
DIFFUSION FEASIBILmr STUDY 

Our contract required us to investigate the feasibility of Project Excellence being 
applied in other schools and, in particular, the feasibility of introducing such a program in 
schools of more than 500 students. This chapter outlines the procedures used to gather 
data, and considers the following factors relating to the transfb' ability of tha concepts 
Involved: (1) the extent to which individualized learning programs are already established In 
secondary schools throughout the province; (2) the nature of the programs; (3) the plans that 
have been or are being considered by other schools for the implementation of an 
individualized learning program; and (4) the factors that must be taken into consideration in 
Introducing and implementing such a program. 

15.1. SURVEY OF ALTERNATIVE SCHOOLS WITH SIMILAR PROGRAMS 

This section of the study examines the extent to which individualized or independent 
learning programs are offered in Ontario secondary schools, and the nature of those 
programs. 

15.1.1. Procedures 

In an attempt to locate schools already operating independent learning programs, we 
initially made an inquiry to the various regional directors of education throughout the province 
requesting them to identify such schools. The regional directors were unable to do so. 

We then sent a questionnaire, accompanied by a description of the Cochrane 
program, directly to the directors of education of 69 Ontario school boards, representing all 
regional directorates in the province, to ascertain if any schools in their jurisdictions were 
organized, either in whole or in part, on any type of independent learning basis. The 
directors were also asked to indicate the names of persons in their boards who were most 
knowledgeable of the program so that follow-up interviews couid be conducted. 

Fifty-six, or 81 per cent, of the 69 school boards responded to the questionnaires. Of 
these boards, 21 indicated that they had individualized progreims within their jurisdictions. 
Seventeen boards witti a total of 25 different programs were selected for interviews. A 
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detailed questionnaire was designed to direct the interviews and dsta were collected for the 
25 programs under the following general headings: 

A. Historical Data and Rationale 

B. Program Characteristicj^ 

C. Resources 

D. Parent Involvement 

E. Outcome 

These headings will be used to guids the analysis of the findings. 

15.1.2. Historical Data and Rationale 

Type of Program. Of the 25 programs reported, 14 have been classified as alternative 
schools, which means that they are separate entities with their own administration and staff. 
All of them have a ceiling on enrolment and therefore, in most cases, have waiting lists for 
admission. Of these alternative schools, three are exclusively for adulls, three are primarily 
for adult re-entry but offer programs for day-school students as well, five offer an 
individualized program for all courses, iwo offer an individualized program for most courses, 
and one has a blend of individua' and group instruction. All of these aternative schools 
include an increasing proportion of adult students In their enrolment. TKie three alternative 
schools for adults only are included in lable 15-1, but are not included in the analysis 
thereafter since the information is not pertinent xo this study. These three programs 
represent only a small sample of those offered exclusively for adults by Ontario school 
boards. 

Nine programs are offered as part of, or as a supplement to, the regular school 
program. Of these, two schools use outcome-based learning in one subject, four programs 
are individualized for one subject, one is a withdrawal program for identified gifted students, 
and two small secondary schools use individualized programming as a means of offering 
students a full selection of credit courses. 

Two programs, one exclusively for adults and one for day school students, are just 
in the planning stage and therefore, with the exception of table 15-1, are not referred to in 
the remainder of this report. 

The distribution and classification of the programs are shown in table 15-1. The 
programs are described in more detail under program characteristics. 
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Table 15-1 

Cfassification of Individualized Programs in Other Schools 



TYPE OF PROGRAM 



ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 



NUMBER 



k. Alt#rfiitfv» School 

1. Exclusively for 
adult rt-ontry 



2. PrfircrUv for 
adult re-entry 



3t Flexible schedule, 
individualized 



4. Individualized in 
one or more subjects 

5. Blend of individual 
and group work 



I. In Regular School 

6. Outcome*based 
learning for one 
subject 

7. Individualized for 
one subject 

8. Withdrawal 

9. Small school 
supplement 



16^^ years and out of 
school for at least 
three months; ability 
to work at least at the 
general level. 

maturity; day school 
students at request of 
sending principal 

usually 16^ years with 
at least 10 intermediate 
credits completed 

adnission based on 
individual need 

above average achieve- 
ment with at least 
U credits completed 



regular 
regular 

identified as gifted 
regular 



14 
3 



2 
1 

9 
2 



1 
2 



C. In Planning Stage 
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Of the twenty programs included in the analysis, two are in their first year of operation, 
nine have been operating for a 2 to 5 year period, five have been In operation for 6 to 10 
years, and the remaining four programs have been operating for 12 to 17 years. 

Reasons for establishing trie program. The following ar^ some of the most common 
reasons given for Initiating programs of this nature. The numbers In brackets indicate the 
number of programs fitting each description. 

To help each student to fulfill the objectives of the course. (5) 

To fill an Identified community need to assist dropouts and other adults to 
complete courses. (4) 

To attempt to fit the secondary school program to the individual needs of 
students. (3) 

To accommodate adults who wish to re-enter to upgrade their academic 
qualifications and/or to complete a secondary school program. (3) 

To serve the needs of a certain group of students who cannot function well in 
a traditional, highly structured, school setting. (2) 

To compensate for the program limitations of a small secondary school. (2) 

To provide a differentiated program for bright, but bored, students. (1) 

Items three and six correspond most closely to the circumstances motivating the 
adoption of Project Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. While some of the programs were established 
to try to accommodate adult students, there Is a recognition that some non-adult students 
require a different setting than can be accommodated in the regular school program. It is 
rare, however, for these independent study programs to be adopted for the purpose of 
providing more individualized instruction to all students. Like E.S.C.H.S., the two small 
secondary schools have tried to compensate for their program limitations by organizing to 
off some form of individualized programming. 

•5.1.3 Program Characteristics 

Program design and admission requirements. A brief description of some of the 
programs gives an indication of the variety represented. 

A broaa spectrum of general and advanced level courses is offered in 
Grades 9-12, with most courses at the general level. Students 
continuously enter and leave the program. 



1. 
2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 
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Adults can upgrade in specific areas. 

Students are granted maturity credits based on work or life experiences. A 
minimum of three credits is taksn in the alternate setting. 

All core subjects excep* .c^ ^' jes are available. 

All subjects except technical and physical education are offered. The curriculum 
guidelines are interpreted freely and flexibly. 

The program has three stages. Stage one is a life skills program of 5-6 weeks. 
Stage two is a co-operative education program of 6-7 weeks. This is followed 
by the academic program using the Independent Learning Centre materials. 

All courses in the science department use outcome-based learning. This is not 
an individualized instruction program but is an adaptation of mastery learning 
which is an integrated instructional system for creating a learning process in 
which most students can achieve at a high level. 

Grade 9 and 10 basic level mathematics uses an adaptation of mastery 
learning. 

The OAC biology course is criterion referenced with individualized, 
independent study. 

Up to 20 per cent of each English course has an independent study 
component. 

Up io 3 per cent of the students are involved in the enrichment program. 
It could be for one subject or several subjects depending on the 
students' needs and interests. 

Every student has a 5-period day each semester. One period is for supervised 
study. Regular teachers give specific assignments to be done during this 
period under the guidance of a teacher. The time is counted towards the 110 
hours required for a full credit in the regular courses. All students in the school 
are required to be involved. 

The Independent Learning Centre materials are needed when there is 
a timetable conflict or when the school does not offer a particular course. 
Twenty-five or more students are enrolled at any one time. 



The final two paragraphs above describe alternatives offered in two small secondary 
schools. One school uses an internal scheduling modification to give increased flexibility for 
course offerings. The other allows students to gain credits through the use of the Ontario 
Ministry of Education's Independent Learning Centre materials with minimal teacher 
supervision. 

Levels 01 difficulty and grade levels. While most of the programs are offered at the 
general level of difficulty in senior grades, a broad range of offerings exists, as shown in 
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table 15-2 and table 15-3; however, none of the schools surveyed offers a program which 
covers all subject areas, grades, and academic levels, like Project Excellence. 



Table 15-2 

Levels of Difficulty of Individualized Programs 
in Other Schools 

DIFFICULTY LEVEL NUMBER OF PROGfUNS 



Basic 3 
General 16 
Advanced IS 



Table 15-3 

Grade Levels of Individualized Programs 
in Other Schools 

CMDE LEVEL NUMBER OF PROGRAMS 



OAC/Grade 13 10 

Grade 12 U 

Grade 11 1$ 

Grade 10 12 

Grade 9 10 



Scheduling pattem. With the exception of the three predominantly adult re-entry 
programs which have continuous intake, the programs are semestered. None of the 
programs surveyed allows students the flexibility of timetabling their own programs in 
consultation with teachers. 

Basic principles on which the program operates. A number of basic principles on 
which the programs operate were enunciated by the respondents and the more prevalent 
ones are summarized in descending order of frequency of selection. 

1. Regular class attendance is required. 

2. The teacher and student meet at least once each week on a pre-arranged 
schedule because student-teacher conferencing is an essential part of the 
program. 

3. Detailed assignments are closely supervised by teachers. 

4. The program is strictly independent learning with a teacher advisor. 
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5. The program is based on a co-operative model with agreement on expectations 
by the resource teacher, classroom teacher, and student. 

6. Independent Learning Centre materials are adhered to and a specific amount of 
work is expected each week. 

The data indicated that nearly half of the programs have regular, daily class 
attendance as one of the requirements. This requirement may be based on the assumption 
that teachers' planning, organization, and interactions with students on a daily basis help 
structure the learning process. Students in all the programs are closely followed by either 
their subject teacher or a teacher advisor. Project Excellence differs in that more freedom 
and responsibility is placed on students to structure their own schedule and learning. 
Regular contact with teachers for advice, monitoring, and assistance is also important. 
Students in Project Excellence, however, have ready access to help from a broader range 
of teachers than students in the other programs surveyed. 

Teacher Function. !n approximately one-third of the programs, the teacher carries out 
a traditional, direct teaching role, in other instances, the teacher acts as an advisor, 
facilitator, tutor, monitor, or guidance resource, fn well over half the cases reported, the 
teacher's day was organized as regularly scheduled periods. Others had flexible schedules, 
including evenings and scheduled appointments. In one case, the teacher was scheduled 
into half-day blocks, and in another case, no school time was allotted because the teacher 
had this responsibility as an extra duty. The combined role of subject consultant, teacher 
advisor, and curriculum developer in Project Excellence appears to be unique. None of the 
other programs reviewed included ail three as part of the official role and workday of 
teachers. 

Evaluation of Student Progress. In most cases standard procedures are used for 
evaluating student progress, that is, report cards are sent home at regular intervals during 
the year. Other methods of evaluation are used and some of the more prominent of these 
are listed below. 

• Peer and self evaluation. 

• Progress audit where staff reviews all students and follows up with letters 
to students and/or parents. 

• Weekly "status of students" meetings to review progress. 
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> Unit tests are based on the Independent Learning Centre materials. 

■ Measurement of success is based on regular monitoring by teachers. 

■ Formative evaluation is followed by enrichment or correctives, then by 
summative evaluation for each unit. 

■ All assignments are marl<ed by the teacher and this constitutes most of 
the evaluation. 

. Study-room teachers grade students three times during each semester on 
attendance, behaviour and work habits, and this has a value of 10 per cent 
for each subject mark. 

15.1.4 Resources 

Learning Materials. Independent Learning Centre materials are used extensively in 
five of the programs, mainly in those programs planned for adults. Eleven of the programs 
depend heavily on teacher-developed materials. Others use combinations of teacher- 
developed materials, standard text books, and other learning materials. Project Excellence 
is similar to the latter. The core learning guides are teacher-developed, but these often 
direct students to text books and other commercially produced learning materials. The 
uniqueness of Project Excellence, in comparison to the other programs, is the emphasis on 
providing alternative learning modes and media within each course. 

Special teacher training. Most respondents indicated that in-service training of 
teachers is an important aspect of operating a successful program. Some specific attributes 
suggested for teachers are classified as follows. These, however, depend on the type of 
program offered. 

• An understanding of adult education and independent learning. 

■ Special education certification. 
- A broad teaching background. 

■ Counselling experience and certification. 

• An elementary teaching background for dealing with students who have 
special needs. 

■ Organizational skills. 
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The experience of teachers in Project Excellence confirms the importance of 
counselling skills, a broad teaching background, understanding of Independent learning, 
and organizational skills. Project Excellence teachers also emphasize the importance of 
curriculum development skills and of learning to motivate and assist students in acquiring the 
skills to become independent leamers. 

Program requirements. In response to the question as to whether the program 
requires a special or increased budget, 13 respondents indicated that no special or 
increased budget was necessary. Those answering in the affirmative indicated that additional 
funds were required for such things as start-up costs, purchase of Independent Learning 
Centre materials, extra printing costs, and some special equipment, such as video-cassette 
recorders and computers. This is similar to Project Excellence, where the major additional 
costs related to initial materials development and acquisition, and to building renovations, not 
to ongoing operations. 

On the question of staff requirements, five respondents indicated that more teachers 
are required for their program than for a traditional one, two indicated that fewer teachers are 
required, and the remaining 13 indicated that it was the same as for the traditional program. 
However, 13 programs required extra support staff, such as resource personnel, secretaries, 
and paraprofessionals. The experience in Project Excellence has been that fewer teachers 
are able to deliver more courses than would be possible under a traditional system. The 
assistance of clerical helpers in the r jsource centres and secretaries in the office is essential 
to the success of the system. 

15.1.5 Parent Involvement 

Parents are usually made awarb of the programs through advertising in local media, 
brochures, course calendars, and newsletters from the schools. 

Most programs have a regular reporting system with report cards sent to homes once 
or twice per semester. This is supplemented with anecdotal reports and telephone calls to 
parents concerning student participation. Other than the very few cases where parents have 
participated in evaluating the program, parent involvement is minimal. None of the programs 
surveyed required teachers to contact parents as frequently as expected in Project 
Excellence. 
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15.1.6. Outcome 

Assessment of the program. Most respondents felt that their particular program was 
serving a need In the community and was helpful for those students enrolled. Some noted, 
however, that younger adolescents did not achieve success in programs geared for adults. 
Table 16-4 shows an assessment of the programs* suitability for students. 

Table 15-4 

Suitability for Students of Independent Study Programs 



SUITABimY NUMBER 

Suitable for those who require a flexible schedule 5 

Academic, independent learning - not suitable for all 

students 4 

Geared for students who are dropouts or potential 

dropouts 3 

Suitable for any group of students 3 

Good for specific students with personai and/or social 

problems 2 

Highlights the individual needs of students 1 

Suitable for developing a skill base in Grade 9 and 10 
mathematics 1 

Not suitable for all students, but meets the needs of 

a small school 1 



Strengths of the program. All respondents noted at least one strength and these are 
summarized in order of frequency of choice. 

1 . Allows for timetable flexibility. 

2. Provides individualized attention with social and emotional support. 

3. Is intended to meet individual student needs and career plans. 

4. Allows for enhancement or enrichment of regular curriculum. 
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5. Challenges teachers. 

6. Links academic learning to personal development. 

7. Provides a service to small schools with limited availability of courses. 

8. Increases the possibility for immediate feedback to students and close 
control of progress by the teacher. 

9. Students can enter on a continuous basis for at least part of the year. 

10. Gives students an opportunity to organize and plan a portion of their work. 

11. Improves the quantity and quality of writing. 

12. Develops and improves students' study habits. 

13. Encourages team planning by the teachers. 

These strengths are similar to the strengths of Project Excellence cited by teachers 
and administrators at E.S.C.H.S. 

Weaknesses of the program. Perhaps because of their personal involvement in the 
programs, respondents were not always able to indicate a specific weakness. The more 
common weaknesses are summarized here. 

1. Heavy commitment of time and energy is required of staff. 

2. Time management and motivation are difficult to obtain. 

3. Limited facilities make expansion difficult. 

4. Heavy responsibility is placed on students to complete assignments. 

5. A great deal of time is spent marking assignments and tests to keep up 
with individualized programming. 

6. Some students, especially the younger ones, have difficulty recognizing 
the tasks to be done when working independently. 

7. The program is offered at a t ligh cost to the school system. 

8. There is a high turnover rate among adult students. 

9. Too much reliance on Independent Learning Centre materials tends to 
limit the creativity of the teachers. 

10. It Is not always possible to acquire appropriate staff for the program. 
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With the exception of high costs to the school system and the turnover rate among 
adult students, these difficulties are similar to difficulties described for Project Excellence. 
The comment about the disincentive to teacher creativity arising from reliance on the ILC 
materials Is noteworthy. The efficiency of using ready-made materials may well be offset by 
the benefits of teacher commitment that arise in the process of curriculum development. 

Continuation of the program. All respondents indicated a desire to have the program 
continue under much the same format as at present. Seven indicated that they would like to 
see their program expand for the following year. 

15.1.7. Summary 

Based on the responses from school boards, it appears that the number of secondary 
school students presently involved in individualized programs within the regular school 
setting is minimal. Most of the directors of education responding to our survey, however. 
Indicated an interest in considering a program or parts of a program like Project Excellence 
In the future. 

Also, based on the interview responses of the two small secondary schools, the need 
to look for programming alternatives becomes more pressing when the school cannot offer 
a full program of courses. 

Most respondents agree that not all students function well in an individualized, 
Independent learning environment. However, most of the teachers responding emphasized 
the merits of giving students increased responsibility for their own progress with maximum 
support and encouragement from their teachers. 

The data from other schools suggest that individualized, independent study programs 
appear to be best suited to mature, highly-motivated students whose goals are clearly 
defined. This finding is cc roborated in part in Project Excellence. It is important to note, 
however, that almost all the programs reported from other schools were limited in their 
scope to certain categories of students, often to those perceived as more academically 
successful. Thus, the judgement that programs in those schools work best for mature, 
highly-motivated students may reflect the entry characteristics of students allowed into these 
programs, more than observed student outcomes, as in Project Excellence. 

It is also important to note that Project Excellence is evolving in the direction of finding 
ways to adapt the program to make it work better for those students who have difficulty 
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adjusting to the system. In other words, the emphasis in Project Excellence has been to 
adapt the program to fit the students, rather than to delimit access to the program to those 
It already "fits". Finally, the criticism that independent study programs like Project Excellence 
do not work equally well for all students applies to conventionally organized secondary 
schools, as well. 

A further finding is that independent study programs appear to be more successful in 
settings separate from the regular day school, where student-teacher conferencing becomes 
an important element in the instructional process. That is, the programs thrive better in an 
environment where they do not compete for teacher time and resources with a regular 
program. Teachers involved part-time in these programs in regular schools have difficulty 
devoting time to consultation with students. The Project Excellence experience provides 
strong confirmation of the importance of regular teacher-student conferencing about 
academic progress in this type of system. 

The majority of respondents indicate that organizing for individualized instruction is 
very time-consuming and requires a high commitment of energy on the part of staff. This 
supports our findings for Project Excellence, particularly during the development phase and 
first couple of years of implementation. The major issue for teachers initially is simply getting 
curriculum de>'9loped and through an initial cycle of revision and refinement. 

Unlike Project Excellence, students in most of the programs sun/eyed are exposed 
essentially to one kind of instruction, rather than a variety of methods, with time being the 
major variable. We did not encounter any programs with an equivalent emphasis on 
providing alternative learning modes within the individualized program. Rather, the 
Individualized learning program itself was typically regarded as one alternative to a 
conventional program. 

15.2. SUMMARY OF CONTACTS WITH VISITORS TO PROJECT EXCELLENCE 

In order to further determine the degree of interest in developing individualized 
Instruction programs, a check was made of the visitors to Ecole Secondaire Cochrane High 
School by representatives of other school districts. This produced a list of representatives 
from ten boards of education that had visited the school on one or more occasion. 

Telephone interviews were then conducted with officials and/or principals of these 
boards to determine whether or not any follow-up action had taken place or was planned. 
Four boards replied that action had either taken place or was planned. The following 
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summarizes their responses. 
Board A. 

An initial study was undertal<en to implement an individualized program in a small high 
school in a rur-al part of the board's jurisdiction. The school had a population of only 450 
students and had difficulty in offering a broad range of courses, particularly at the senior 
level. After considerable study it was decided not to proceed because it was recognized that 
such a program would not suit all students. Some students would be forced to attend 
another school a long distance from their homes. This was not acceptable to the school 
board, community, or teaching staff. 

The idea, however, was not abandoned. A new school is being opened by the board 
in an urban area where access to other secondary schools is more readily available. A 
modified form of the Cochrane plan is being considered for that school. 

Board B. 

Representatives of Board B, trustees, officials, teachers, made at least three visits to 
Cochrane to learn about the program. There was initial enthusiasm for the idea and studies 
were undertaken to start such a program in a local high school. Local interest, both pro and 
con, developed. The matter became an issue before adequate planning had taken place. 
The school staff was asked to indicated its support for the idea. The staff voted agains. .he 
proposal and the whole idea was dropped. 

Board C. 

This board operates a very small secondary school (150 students) which sen/es two 
small adjacent communities. Students wishing courses not available are transported to a 
large high school ten miles away. 

The principal felt that if his school were organized on the Coch'-ane model, he would 
be able to offer more courses and thereby retain more students. He initiated a staff study 
of the Cochrane plan and established a number of staff committees. All staff visited 

■ 

Cochrane during 1987-1988. 

After further review of the accommodation situation, the board decided to amalgamate 
the small school with the larger high school and the proposal died. 
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Board D, 

Board D is a large city board. One of tlie principals has expressed an Interest in 
developing an "individualized and self-pacing" program. She has been encouraged by the 
board and considerable interest has been evinced by staff. Visits have been made to 
Cochrane and to Bishop Carroll High School in Calgary, and discussions have taken place 
v^ith various interested authorities. It is agreed that the program will be Implemented in 1990. 
To date, two phases of the planning have been completed. 

Phase 1, which involved seven committees with representatives from all groups and 
levels of staff, researched the concepts and made recommendations. 

Phase 2 has seen the development of six subcommittees and a co-ordinating 
committee. The following areas have been examined and planned by these groups: 
Administration (including operations and organization). Curriculum, Physical Plant, Student 
Needs, Staff Needs, and Communication and Motivation. These plans include short-term 
goals for 'SS-'SQ as well as long-term goals for the next 3 to 5 years. 

The work continues with a concentration on plans for implementation and staff In- 
service training. It is anticipated the program will begin in 1990. 

15.3. SCHOOLS WITH MORE THAN 500 STUDENTS 

While we did not locate a school of more than 500 students in Ontario offering a 
school-wide independent learning program, we have no hesitation in stating that large 
numbers should not prove to be an insurmountable hurdle In designing, implementing, and 
carrying out such a program. The numbers will, doubtless, present some new and different 
challenges. It is noteworthy that one of the schools planning to implement a system similar 
to Project Excellence (school D in the preceding section) has, a current enrolment of more 
than 1000 students. 

One of the major motivating factors for the estabiishment of the system in Cochrane 
was declining enrolment, and the consequent effects on the school's ability to offer a wide 
range of programs. That problem would not likely apply in a larger school. Other factors 
which present problems in Cochrane would probably be less significant if a larger pool of 
students and teachers were available. 

While declining enrolment and course maintenance are one justification for adopting 
this system, we believe the student outcome findings presented in chapters 11 through 13 
provide a strong rationale for adopting this system independent of administrative efficiency. 
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Assuming that the identified concerns about the rate of student credit completion are 
temporary and resolvable, the benefits for students in terms of more individualized attention, 
higher achievement, self-esteem, and the development of Individual responsibility, 
organizational skills, and resourcefulness in learning would be sufficient jus'/'ication for 
adopting the system. 

Some of the advantages for an independent learning program in a larger school would 
appear to be: 

(1) a larger pool of teachers to share the onerous task of developing 
curriculum and tests; 

(2) fewer departments consisting of one teacher, thereby diminishing the load 
involved in sending as a subject teacher, TA, and maintaining a resource centre; 

(3) a greater opportunity for teachers to specialize in their subject areas; 

(4) a diminished marking load because of ihe larger number of teachers and 
the likelihood that individual teachers would cover a narrower range of 
subjects; 

(5) a better opportunity for specialist teachers to get to know the students in 
their programs. 

On the other hand, a larger pool of students would: 

(1) create a much more difficult problem in controlling students in the halls; 

(2) create a more difficult situation in the integration of Grade 9 students into 
the system; 

(3) present a greater problem of students getting "lost" among the large 
numbers involved. 

(4) increase the paper flow and require better and more sophisticated ways 
of tracking student progress; 

(5) require more support staff (clerical, secretarial); 

(6) require improved office equipment (more and compatible duplicating 
equipment, computer programs, etc.) 



15.4. FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED IN INTRODUCING AN INDEPENDENT LEARNING 
SYSTEM 

This chapter concludes with a series of recommendations and considerations for 
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replication of a school-wide independent learning system like Project Excellence. We begin 
with recommendations to other schools from officials and staff at E.S.C.H.S. Then we offer 
our own analysis of factors to be considered in introducing such a system. 

15.4.1. Recommendations from E.S.C.H.S. Concerning the Replication of l^oject Excellence 
In our interviews with school administrators, department heads, teacners, and parents, 

we asked the respondents' advice for other schools considering or planning to adopt this 
system of education. 

A minority of those inten/iewed said they thought more in-depth needs assessment 
was advisable before deciding to implement a system like Project Excellence. They 
recommended that other schools should spend more than just three or four days in a model 
school before deciding on implementation. 

The large majority of thor>e interviewed agreed that the initiation stage for Project 
Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. was too short. Most recommended a year or eighteen months 
preparation time, in order to get units fully prepared and for training and practice in the 
teacher advisor role. There was also general acknowledgement that more preparation 
should have been given to students and that parents should have been more involved and 
better informed in the adoption decision and initiation process. 

School officials and teachers unanimously agreed that in order to implement a change of 
this magnitude, the full commitment of the central office, the school administration, teachers, 
and trustees is needed. Provisions for transferring teachers who do not choose to 
participate, and for hiring teachers that do, are necessary. When hiring teachers to work in 
this type of system, their flexibility in terms of teaching in more than one subject area is a 
key consideration. 

Access to initial and follow-up contact with experienced teachers and administrators 
from model schools is essentia! during the initiation and early phase of implementation. 

Finally, a majority of those interviewed, especially parents and students, state that 
school systems adopting the Project Excellence model should provide students and parents 
with a choice of schools from the beginning. 

15.4.2. Recommendations from Edu-Con Concerning the Replication of Project Excellence 
We concur with the recommendations from E.S.C.H.S. to other boards and schools. 

In our opinion, the support system used to facilitate implementation of Project Excellence 
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from September 1985 onward has been exemplary in many ways. In the short space of 
three years, the school has undergone a complete metamorphosis. Implementation of 
Project Excellence has become routine for teachers and students to the point where this 
system of education has become the normal modus operandi for the school. 

We do believe, however, that a plan for evaluating the impact of the Project as a 
whole on student per* ^'^'^ce and progress could have been Instituted as part of the 
initiation process, rath tnan three years down the line. We are also of the opinion that the 
initiation timeline at E.S.C.H.S. was too short, in particular, the overall lack of readiness of 
curriculum was detrimental to student adjustment and progress the first year. 

The basic factors in introducing an independent learning system are not any different 
from those required in the introduction of any new, large-scale program. There are, 
however, factors that are unique to an independent learning program that require careful 
long-term planning and consideration. The following are factors we consider essential in 
introducing such a program. 

Commitment to the concept. A program organ'^^d on the Project Excellence model 
requires a major change in the basic role of teachers, the responsibility carried by the 
student, the day-to-day functioning of both, the roles of the administrative team and the 
department heads. Such a major alteration of traditional, accepted practice r«)quires a strong 
commitment to the idea by all concerned. 

Understanding of the various roles and expectations. The changes in roles and 
functions require a deep understanding of the basic goals of the system and the effects such 
changes have on all concerned. To achieve such understanding, careful, detailed in-service 
and collegial sharing is necessary for the staff both prior to and during the early 
implementation of the system. It may not be possible for teachers to fully understand some 
dimensions of the new roles, such as the teacher advisor role, until they actually begin 
carrying out the functions associated with the role. Opportunities to discuss and clarify the 
new roies with peers during implementation is important to the success of this change. 
Access to help from schools which are successfully implementing the system is also 
essential during the development and early stages of implementation. 
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Time and planning. So many changes are required, and so much careful planning is 
necessary, that long-term planning and preparation Is essential during the development 
stage. It is our opinion that a minimum of two years is necessary to do the curriculum work, 
i.e., to develop units and tests and support material; and to educate the community and the 
student body as to the reasons for introducing the system, the goals, the expectations, and 
the expected outcomes. 

Because the implementation of this system will vary in its myriad details from one 
school context to another, it is equally imperative for school officials to employ short-term 
strategic planning throughout the development and early implementation process. A "vision" 
will have to be developed and adapted for each setting, but the details of that vision will have 
to be forged largely in the process of development and Implementation, not before. Short- 
term planning mechanisms are needed to deal with the unexpected contingencies and 
decisions that arise. 

Leadership. The extent of the success of the new system will depend in very great 
measure on the commitment, strength, and sensitivity of the leadership provided by the 
principal and his/her leadership team. 

Community support. The system should not proceed unless there is a large degree 
of support for it in the community. That support can only be obtained by convincing the 
community that the advantages of the system will outweigh the disadvantages. 

Alternatives. Cochrane's experience has clearly indicated the ne';d for providing 
alternative educational opportunities for students who are unable or unwilling to participate 
in the system. On the other hand, students who normally would attend other schools and 
who might benefit from taking part in the independent learning system should have an 
opportunity to do so. In other words, there should be opportunities to drop out and to drop 
in. 

Costs. It is not possible for us to estimate the costs of implementing such a system, 
since that will depend on school size, facilities, location, and local decisions regarding such 
things as curriculum (purchase ready-made materials versus teacher-developed materials). 
It is obvious, however, that funds are required for initial and ongoing curriculum 
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development, additional equipment for the school offices, building alterations, additional 
support personnel, and certain other items. Transfer arrangements with other schools might, 
as in Cochrane, require additional transportation costs. 

In Cochrane, the availability of special funds (e.g., Northern Development grants) and 
creative budgeting on the part of the administration (e.g., use supply teacher money to pay 
resource centre assistants) has minimized the added costs. The extra costs are mostly 
incurred in the start-up phase of project implementation. Once a system like Project 
Excellence is in place, there is no evidence to suggest that it costs more to maintain than 
a conventional secondary school. 

Assembly of studerrt progress data. In order that student progress in the new system 
can be evaluated, it is important that careful records of student achievement in the "old" 
system be assembled and maintained for comparative purposes. This should be done prior 
to the introduction of the program. 



Assessment A plan for evaluating the success of the new independent study system 
should be agreed upon before implementation gets unden^^ay. The Ministry of Education 
should offer assistance to school boards in designing and carrying out these evaluations. 

With the foregoing considerations in mind we offer the following recommendations to 
the Ministry of Education concerning the "minimum requirements" for a school planning to 
introduce a system of education like Project Excellence. 



(57) Recommendation: We recommend that the Ministry of Education establish l)asic requirements for any 
school planning to Introduce a system of education similar to Project Excellence, Including: 

(a) a timetabled plan for project development and introduction of no less than two years; 

(b) evidence that all units for courses to be offered are developed prior to opening the project 
to students, with a plan for revision based on initial results and student feedback; 

(c) In-service for teachers, school administrators, and support staff, including visits to model 
schools; 

(d) proven community support; 

(e) a plan for communicating with parents throughout the initiation phase of project development and 
subsequent Implementation; 

(f) a plan for monitoring and evaluating the overall impact of the project on student progress and 
performance; 
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(g) clarification and agreement on the role of teacher advisors versus guidance counselors: 

(h) policies to prevent students from proceeding on new courses if they are not meeting expectations 
for Unit completion In other courses; 

(I) provisions for students not wishing to attend or unable to achieve In the system to transfer to 
another school within a reasonable distance; and 

(j) provisions for teachers not wishing to teach in the system to transfer to other schools In 
tha jurisdiction. 

(58) Recommendation, in view of the apparent interest In independent learning systems like Project 
Excellence Indicated by responses from our questionnaire to directors of education, we recommeixi that the 
li^inlstry of Ediucatlon consider holding provincial or regional workshops to provkJe more Infomrwtion on this 
topic to trustees, administrators, teachers, and the general public. 

(59) Recommendation, in light of widespread interest throughout the provinct> in this system, and 
evWence that several boards are already proceeding towards implementation in selected schools, we 
recommend that the Ministry of Education consider seconding someone experienced with this system from 
E.S.C.H.S. to provide consultative assistance to those schools. 
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APPENDIX A 



Request for Research Proposal: Project Excellence 

INDEX TO REPORT 

This research will be a case study of: 

- the effectiveness of Project Excellence on student 
learning with 

- respect to the thirteen goals cf education in Ontario Chapt. 13 

- the initiation, development, implementation, and Chapt. 1, 4 
institutionalization of Project Excellence 

I. Overview 

Project Excellence is an innovative approach to individualizing instruction for students at 
Ecole Secondaire Cochrane High School, it is also designed to provide a breadth of 
program with limited staff. This case study is intended to describe the project in terms 
of: 

- goals, objectives, and principles Chapt. 3 

- preparation and in-service of staff Chapt. 4, 15 

- resources needed Chapt. 4, 15 

- student achievement, growth, and development Chapt. 11, 12 

- the social milieu in the school Chapt. 1, 12, 14 
• roles and responsibilities of teachers, students, and Chapt. 3, 5, 6, 7 

administration 

- role of teacher advisors Chapt. 3, 5 

- organization of the teachers' work day Chapt. 3, 5 

- community relationships Chapt. i, 4, 5, 8 

- the change process relative to four major phases: Chapt. 4 
initiation, development, implementation, and 
institutionalization. 
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This research is also to fully describe the four major 
phases of the change process in order that the 
project's positive aspects might be transferable to other 
secondary schools in the province. Certain concepts 
inherent in Project Excellence are found individually in 
other schools in Ontario. This study will examine some 
of these for purposes of comparison and for 
recommending possible further implementation of the 
principles in Project Excellence. 
The research is to provide feedback to the ministry and 
the Cochrane Iroquois Falls-Black River Matheson 
Board of Education relative to the strengths and 
weaknesses of Project Excellence. 

II. The Context 

Project Excellence is modelled after a similar program at Bishop Carroll High School in 
Calgary. 

The main features of Project Excellence are: 

- individualized programs of instruction 

- students determine their own timetables on a day- 
to-day basis and their own rates of progress 

- classrooms are organized as learning centres 

- teachers act as advisors, tutors, coaches, and 
evaluators 

- teacher aides (paid) assist with the learning centre 
administration, tracking, testing, etc. 

- oral-French monitors work with the students 

- co-op education is offered and shop courses are 
available 

- physical education and music are the only 
"scheduled" classes 

- instruction is offered in both languages 
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- twenty units of six hours each comprise a course, 
and testing follows completion of units and courses 

- the units are presented to students in mimeograph 
form 

- student work done in the resource/media centre 
supports many of the units 

- teachers are heavily involved in developing and 
revising courses (based on provincial guidelines) 

- the school has an enrolment of 500 

- a French-language separate school (secondary) is 
located within the building. 

ill. Main Areas of Focus for this Study 

1. What unique benefits accrue to the students? 

2. Would this model only benefit a small school? 

3. Is it transferable to other schools? 

4. What processes during initiation, development, 
implementation, and institutionalization stages are 
necessary to replicate for successful transfer to 
other schools? 

5. What difficulties do students have who do not wish 
to attend this school? Where do they go and how 
many? 

IV. Specific Questions 

This case stuay will answer the following questions: 

1 . What are the unique features characterizing Project 
Excellence? 

2. Does the project promote the principles set out in 
OSIS? How does it do this? 

3. What are the principles, goals, and objectives of 
the project. 
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4. What are the specific roies of teachers, students, Chapt. 3, 5, 7, 8, 9 
parents, aides, and community members? 

5. What are the attitudes of the above people toward Chapt. 12,14 
the project? 

6. What adjustments did they make during the four Chapt. 4, 5, 7, 8, 9 
phases of the change process? 

7. What are their current concerns? Chapt. 4, 14 

8. What were the main/critical processes and events Chapt. 4 
during each of the four stages of the change 

process? 

9. How is this program articulated with the feeder Chapt. 3 
schools? 

10. How are students evaluated in the areas of social, Chapt. 10 
cognitive (academic), affective, and skill 
achievement and development? 

11. Are there obvious differences in standards and in Chapt. 11, 12 
achievement/growth between the project students 

and students in this school before Project 
Excellence? 

12. How are exceptional students taught in the Chapt. 3 
project? 

13. How are potential dropouts motivated and Chapt. 3, 4, 11 
encouraged? 

14. How are students organized who do not learn well Chapt. 3, 4, 11 
in this environment? Where do they go? What 

other schools are available? What do teachers at 
these other schools think of this arrangement? 
e.g. Timmins, Kapuskasing 

15. What flexibility is there in "mastery learning" and Chapt. 3, 7, 11 
timing for units, and accounting for credits? 

16. How are students assigned to advisors? What Chapt. 3, 5, 7, 14 
relationships are established? 
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17. How are teachers evaluated as (i) teacher advisor 
(ii) learning centre instructor 

18. What professional development/in-service 
education was necessary I'or the staff to accept, 
adopt, and thrive in the project? 

19. What professional development would be needed 
for staffs in other schools for successful transfer of 
the project? 

20. Generally what aspects of the project are most 
effective relative to Its goals and objectives, and 
where might improvements be made? 

?1. is such a project suitable for a school larger than 
500? 



Chapt. 6 
Chapt. 4 

Chapt. 4, 15 

See recommendations 
throughout the report 

Chapt. 15 
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APPENDIX B 



Summery of Research Components and Methods 



RESEARCH 
COMPONENTS 

A. DESCRIPTIVE CASE 
STUDY 



FOCUS 

Describes PE 
characteristics, change 
process, current status, 
and context 



INSTRUMENTS/ 
METHODS 



A.1 Innovation Description 



A.2 Change 

Process/Organization 



Describes behavioural 
components of PE and 
variations in use. 

Describes policies, plans, 
and supports used to 
facilitate initiation, 
implementation, and 
continuation of PE. 



PE Description Teacher 
and Administrator 
Interviews 

Innovation History 
Ac.ninistrbl^r Interview; 
Teacher Interview 
Change Process; 
Department Head 
Interview; Director, 
Superintendent, Board 
Interview; historical 
documents 



A.3 Change Process/ 
Individual 



Describes changes in 
behaviour and attitudes 
of school administrators, 
teachers, students, and 
parents in PE. 



Teacher Interview 
Change Process; 
Principal/VP Role 
Interview; Depa Iment 
Head Interview; Student 
Interview; Parent 
Interview. 



A.4 Current 

Implementation Status 



Examines current 
teacher, student, and 
parent behaviours in PE. 



Stages of Concern 
Questionnaire; Level of 
U39 Interview; PE 
Checklist and Interview; 
Student QuwJtionnaire 
and !nten/iew; Parent 
Questionnaire and 
Interview; Observation 



A.5 School and 

Community Context 



Background data on 
school system and 
community. 



Documents 
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B. CASE STUDY Evaluates characteristics 

EVALUATION of PE, its implementation 

and impact. 



B.1 Goals of Education 
and OSiS 



8.2 Expected 
Implementation 



B.3 Participant 
Attitudes 



B. Implementation 
Support System 



B.5 Student Outcomes 



Evaluates curriculum 
materials, PE descrip- 
tions, and findings in 
terms of OSIS and the 
goals of education of 
Ontario. 

Evaluates degree to 
which teachers, students 
and parents are 
implementing PE as 
expected. 



Examines current atti- 
tudes and opinions about 
PE of school 
administrators, teachers 
students, and parents. 



Judges effectiveness of 
process used to support 
implementation in terms 
of current status and 
change theory. 

Evaluates nature, degree, 
and scope of PE impact 
on students. 



Course analysis; PE 
document analysis; 
Research team 
discussion 



PE Checklist; Teacher 
Status of Implementation 
Interview; Student 
Questionnaire; 
Obsen/ation; Parent 
Questionnaire 

Principal/VP Role 
Interview; Teacher Status 
of Implementation 
Interview; Teacher 
Project Impact Interview; 
Department Head 
Interview; Director, 
Superintendent, Board 
Interview; Student 
Questionnaire and 
Interview; Parent 
Questionnaire and 
Interview 

See A.2 and A.4 above 



(a) Course maintenance 



(b) Course completion 



Examines frequency and 
reasons for course 
deletions under PE. 

Evaluates rate of credit 
accumulation by students 
before/after PE. 



Document analysis; 
Department head 
interviews (informal) 

Student records analysis 
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(c) Marks 



(d) Teacher and student 
views 



(e) Dropout rates 



(f) Transfer students 



Evaluates student marks 
after 2 years of PE to 
1983-85 student marks at 
ESCH3. 

Reports teacher and 
student perceptions of 
PE impact on cognitive, 
affective, and social 
outcomes. 

Evaluates dropout rates 
before/after PE in 
comparison to provincial 
norms. 

Examines frequency, 
reasons, and adjustment 
of students who transfer 
out of PE to other 
schools. 



Student records analysis 



Teacher Project Impact 
Interview; Student 
Interview and 
Questionnaire 



Student records analysis 



Transfer Student 
Interview; Transfer 
School Principal Interview 



C. DIFFUSION 

FEASIBILITY STUDY 



C.1 Similar Programs 
Survey 



C.2 Interested Schools 
Survey 



Assess potential 
replicability of PE in other 
secondary schools 

Reports the incidence 
and characteristics of 
schools with programs 
similar to PE in Ontario. 



Reports outcomes of 
visits to PE by school 
personnel from other 
Ontario school boards. 



Questionnaire to 
Directors of Education; 
Questionnaire for 
Schools Reporting 
Independent Learning 
Programs 

Telephone Interviews 




APPENDIX C 
Data Gathering Instruments and Sample Size 
DATA GATHERING INSTRUMENTS SAMPLE SIZE 

1. Project Excellence Description: Teacher Ir \iew 17 

Description de Projet Excellence : entrevue avec 
les enseignants 

2. Project Excellence Description: Administrator 3 
Interview 

Description de Projet Excellence : entrevue avec 
les administrateurs 

3. Innovation History: Administrator Interview 2 

4. PrIncipal/Vice-principal Role and Role C. .ange 3 
Interview 

Entrevue avec le directeur et les directeurs 
adjoints sur leur r6le et sur les changements 
survenus dans leur rdle 

5. Stages of Concern Questionnaire 36 

Questionnaire sur les preoccupations des 
enseignants(es) 

6. Status of implementation Interview 32 

Entrevue avec les enseignants sur le stage de la 
mise en oeuvre 

7. Teacher Interview: Change Process 15 
Entrevue avec les enseignants 

8. Teacher Interview: Perceptions of Project Impact 33 

Entrevue avec les enseignants (perceptions de 
I'impact du projet) 
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DATA GATHERING INSTRUMENTS SAMPLE SIZE 

9. Department Head Role, Role Change and 7 
Opinions Interview 

Entrevue avec les chefs de section (changements 
dans leur rdle; opinions sur Projet Excellence) 

10. Director, Superintendent, Board Role Interviews 4 

11. Student Interview 39 
Entrevue avec les 6tudiants 

12. Student Role and Opinions Questionnaire 293 
Questionnaire des ^tudiants (rdles et opinions) 

13. Transfer Student Interview 20 

Entrevue avec les ^tudiants qui ont quitt6 le Projet 
Excellence pour une autre ^cole 

14. Interview Guide: Trc ler School Principals 2 

15. Parent Role and Opinions Questionnaire 184 
Questionnaire des parents (r6le et opinions) 

16. Parent Inten/iew Guide 15 
Guide d'entrevue pour les parents 

17. Inten/iew with Feeder School Principals 3 

18. Number of courses selected for curriculum 24 
analysis 

19. Questionnaire to Directors of Education re 69 
Individualized Instruction Programs 

20. Questionnaire for Schools Reporting Independent 25 
Learning Programs 
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APPENDIX D 
Project Excellence Checklist 



1. ATTENDANCE AND SPOT CHECKS: TA checks attendance three times a day 

1.* Plus conducts spot checks on 2, Plus conducts spot checks on 3. Does not conduct spot checks. 

students. Frequency of spot some students on as needed basis, 
checks may vary^ but on some 
regular basis. 



SCHEDULED INTERVIEWS: TA holds regularly scheduled interviews 



1.* With all 
students within 
each two week 
period to 
monitor unit 
completion, plan 
for further 
units, and 
diagnose 
problems , in 
addition to 
report card 
interviews . 
They also hold 
on the spot or 
as needed 
interviews . 



2. With all 
students at 
different 
intervals within 
a one month 
period . They 
also hold on the 
spot or as 
needed 
interviews . 



3 . With some 
students. They 
also meet with 
all students at 
(two month) 
report card 
period. 



4. TA schedules 
s tudent 

interviews only 
when the need 
arises . OR TA 
holds on the 
spot interviews 
with students as 
needed , in 
addition to 
report card 
interviews . 



5. TA meets 
with students 
only at report 
card period (two 
month period) . 



6 . Other : 
Teacher has a 
regular weekly/ 
biweekly 
interview with 
students but 
whenever she can 
work it in. 
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^ Variations marked "Other" describe idiosjmcratic behaviours. Items marked with an asterisk (*) represent 
27*2 ideal behaviours of teachers in this system. 



3. TIMETABLING STUDENT COURSES 



1.* TA gives students 2. Students develop and 3. TA develops timetable 

opportunity to develop and complete timetable for own for students and monitors 
complete own timetable, courses with advice of TA. student completion of it. 
but steps in and develops/ 
monitors timetable if 
students are new to the 
program or are unable or 
unwilling to do it. 

4. COUNSELING STUDENTS IN PLANNING OR REVISING COURSE SELECTION 



4. Other: Does not help 
students with timetable 



2. TA refers student to 3. Students go to 
guidance department for guidance department sSk 
counseling or information, their own for information, 
Does not counsel student. TA is not involved. They 

may bring information to 
meeting with TA. 



1.* Jk counsels and 

provides guidance to 

students in planning or 

revising course selection 

and timetabling. TA 
ro involves guidance 
S department as needed. 
• (Teachers first talk to 

student then go to 

guidance themselves for 

information needed, go 

with student or send the 

information as a part of 

counseling. ) 

5. MONITORING STUDENT PROGRESS: FREQUENCY OF REVIEW 



4. Oti er: Does not 
counsel students about 
courses due to special 
circumstances . 
(Section 16) 



1. TA monitors green slip 
production and prepares 
biweekly sumrarry of unit 
completion progress for 
all students . No 
description is given of 
other checks. 



2. TA monitors green slip 
production and prepares 
biweekly summary of unit 
completion progress for 
all students. Plus daily 
check of unit progress 
with all students (verbal 
or otherwise) . 



3. TA monitors green slip 
production and prepares 
biweekly summary of unit 
completion progress for 
all students. Plus weekly 
check or review of student 
unit progress and 
completion. 
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4. TA monitors green slip 
production and prepares 
biweekly summary of unit 
completion progress for 
all students. Plus 
monthly check or review of 
student unit progress and 
completion. 

275 



6. MONITORING STUDENT PROGRESS: CHARTING PROGRESS 



O) 
4^ 



1.* TA reviews green slips 2. TA keeps personal 

and keeps private record record and provides 

(open to students) of unit opportunity for students 

completion progress for to keep ovm personal 

Individual students. records. 
Students are not required 
to keep own records. 



3. TA keeps personal 
record and public record 
(charts I printouts, etc.) 
Students not required to 
keep own records but may 
do so. 



4. TA keeps personal 
record. Students maintain 
public and private records 
of progress. 



7. PRESCRIBING CONTROLS FO.^ STUDENT PERFORMANCE: Based on diagnosis of student need: 



1.* TA negotiates controls with 
student 



2. TA prescribes (sets) controls 
for student performance using a 
variety of options based on 
problem and duration. 



3. Other: Controls are built 
into program (Section 16); Teacher 
talks to them but doesn't really 
utilize controls 



8. PARENT INVOLVEMENT IN PRESCRIf^ING CONTROLS 



1.* Parents are 
informed but not 
consulted by the TA 
in prescribing 
controls, except in 
cases of stronger 
controls or by 
parent request. 



2. Parents are 
consulted and 
Involved by the TA 
in prescribing 
controls in most 
cases . 



3. Parents are 
consulted and 
Involved by the TA 
in prescribing 
controls only in 
extreme cases . 



4. Parents are 
neither informed or 
consulted by the TA 
in prescribing 
controls. 



5. Other: For 
some students i 
parents are 
informed, for 
others they are 
not. 



9. VARIETY OF CONTROLS USED BY TAGS (See List) 



1. TA uses full spectrum of 
control options as suggested by 
identified needs of individual 
students . 



27t; 



2. TA uses a variety of control 
options as suggested by identified 
needs of individual students. 
Selection of some controls is 
limited by organizational 
constraints or personal 
preference. 



3 . TA uses f small number of 
control options based on personal 
preference. 
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List: 1. firm warning; 2. meeting with subject teacher; 3. short term unit goals; 4. verbal or written 
contract; 5. daily progress »orts; 6. written timetable; 7. spot checks; 8. work in TA's centre; 9. one to 
one supervision; 10, ask yceuts for help; 11, refer to room 210; 12. refer to VP or guidance. 



10. 



QUICKNESS OF CONTROLS 



1. TA waits a few davs 
to see if problem is 
resolved before imposing 
controls. Thev mav 



2. TA prescribes 3. TA waits for 

contxols^ immediately once scheduled interview to 

academic problem is discuss needs for 

identified. controls with student. 



4. TA waits for report 
card interview to discuss 
need for controls with 
student. 



immediately discuss 
problem with student but 
will wait for next 
scheduled interview or 
set a later interview to 
prescribe controls if 
still needed. 

11. INVOLVEMENT OF OTHER STAFF IN DIAGNOSING AND PRESCRIBING AIDS TO STUDENT PERFORMANCE. 

1.* TA regularly seeks 2. TA seeks out and 3. TA talks to other 4. Other: Consulted 



other staff to diagnose 
and solve problems for 
students whenever a 



out and consults with 



problem (academic, unit 
production, personal) is 



identified. This is in 
addition to discussion of 




studei t progress at the 
biweeldy meetings with 
VP/TA group. 



progress at the biweekly problems; rarely talks to 

meetings with VP/TA others. 

group. 
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12.*REGULAR COMMUNICATION WITH PARENTS 



TA contacts qXX 
parents W^lMlllxJ^X 

SiL^i&JLJ&2i\S;li to 

advise of sUident 
prcgr<ftsf3. They may 
also contact in 
*fr icing and arrange 
a per sons 1 visit If 
nacess^ary. Parent 
also call TAs as 
needed . 



2* TA attempts to 
phone s^XX parents 
once a reporting 
period, unless a 
parent declines . 
Parents ^Iso call 
TAs as needed. 



3- TA contacts ^lU 
parents gr^P^fUy in 

advise cf student 
progress r Ttiey may 
also phone 
occasionally. 



4. TA negotiates 
with parents about 
frequency and form 
of contact. Parents 
are contacted in 
some form at least 
once a reporting 
period. 



5. Other: No 
r'^gular calls to 
parents, except wh^n 
students do well. 
Parents may call TA 
if they have a 
qitestlon (special 
circumrtances) . 



13. TA GROUP ACTIVITJ.es 



, 1.* TA frftq uentlv tries to involve 
ro TA group in whole group activities 
0) related to team building and/or 
• academic perfomance and encourages 
group to get Involved in large 
group activities (student council 
activities^ etc.) 



2. TA occaslorallv tries to 
involAi-e TA group in whole group 
actl\'itles related to team building 
and/or academic performance and 
encourages group to get involved in 
large group school sponsored 
activities . 



3. TA <^o^s not Involve TA group in 
whole group activities though TA 
encourage)^ students to get Involved 
in large group school sponsored 
activities . 



TEACHER. ROLE 



14. TEACHER AVAILABILITY AS A RESOURCE TO STUDENTS 



2S(i 



1/* Teacher assists 
students with ajQjt 
j^jibject mattey probleia 
(le/ids or directs 
student to ways to find 
answer, finds referral 
for them) ap y tj>^ e of 
ths day, (Everybody 
offers as much help as 
they cau) . 



2. Teacher 
assists students 
with any subject 
matter yh|jLj?.^ln 
centres. 



3, Teacher assists 
St idents fiQjxJil 
§XSt& of subject 
expertise ftn y time 
of the day. 



4. Teacher aiislsts 
students SElbLiE 
erea of subject 
expertise SikklJShil& 
in^cejitre. 



5. Other: Special 
circumstances, 
students rarely ask 
questiovis about 
other subjects • 
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15. INITIATION OF STUDENT/TEACHER CONTACT 



1.* Teacher initiates contact 
primarily through notes and green 
slips to students, but does not 
circulate in centres. They also 
respond to student initiated 
contact, or TA initiated contact. 



16. SEMINAR CONTENT 



2. Teacher actively initiates 
contact through notes and green 
slips to students and bv 
circulating and asking questions 
of students while in centres. 
Teacher also responds to student 
initiated contact, or TA initiated 
contact . 



3. Other: Works in more than one 
centre - circulates in one, 
marks/stays in one place In the 
other and will respond to 
questions; Section 16, sometimes 
circulates, sometimes does not. 
Does not have to send notes or 
green slips. 



ro 

35 



1 . Teacher 
holds no 
seminars . 



2. Teacher uses 
seminars for 
student 

discussion and 
presentations . 



3 . Teacher uses 
seminars for 
teacher 
demonstration. 



4. Teacher uses 
seminars for 
combination of 
direct teaching, 
student 
discussion 
and/or 

presentations . 



5. Teacher uses 
seminars 
primarily for 
presentation of 
material . 
Teacher does not 
require or 
encourage 
student input. 
Students ask 
questions or 
listen. 



6. Other: 
Teacher uses 
seminars for 
classroom-like 
work in groups, 
students prepare 
and discuss. 
Teacher has 
large group 
instruction two 
times a week for 
music perform- 
ance. 



17. 



SEMINAR SCHEDULING 



ERLC 



1 . Teacher 
schedules no 
seminars, but 
organizes on the 
spot individual and 
small group 
instruction as need 
arises. 
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2. Teacher plans 
a:.d schedules 
seminars on an 
ongoing basis as 
current student 
needs are 
identified. 



3. Teacher plans 
and schedules 
seminars based on 
evaluation or 
observed needs or 
problems of 
students completiv.g 
units in previous 
year or semester. 



4. Teacher plans 
and schedules 
seminars by 
semester or year, 
based on teacher 
desire for directed 
learning activities 
(instruction or 
discussion) . 



5. Teacher plans 
and schedules 
seminars that are a 
combination of 
current needs, 
previously obseirved 
needs, and teacher 
desire for directed 
1 arning activities 
(combination 2,3 
& 4). 
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18 .SEMINAR INCENTIVES 



1. Seminar attend* 
ance is optional. 
Teacher provides no 
special incentives 
for participation in 
seminars . 



2. Seminar attendance 
is optional. Teacher 
uses a variety of 
incentives to encourage 
student attendance 
(preparation for 
upcoming units, 
corplete a unit, 
participation credits, 
partial credit) 



19. CURRICULUM REVISION AND DEVELOPMENT 



3. Seminar 
attendance is 
mandatory. 
Teacher requires 
students to come 
or may provide 
incentives to 
come. 



4. Seminar 5. Seminar 

attendance is attendance is 

mandatory for grades mandatory for 

9 or 10, optional seniors, optional 

for older students. for Juniors. 



1. Teacher is work- 
ing on development 
or revision of cur- 
riculum right now . 
Teacher may be 
revising course 
units or developing 
new ones based on 
change in ministry 
guidelines, but is 
doing it currently. 



2. Teacher is not 
currently revising or 
developing curriculum 
but has plans to do so 
in the inmiediate 
future . 



3. Teacher is not 4. Teacher is not 
currently revising currently revising 



or developing 
curriculum but has 
plans to do so on 
upcoming PA dav or 
during the summer. 



or developing 
curriculuiL and has 
no plans to do so. 



5. Teacher is not 
currently revising 
or developing 
curriculum but has 
plans to do so when 
ministry guidelines 
are available. 



20. USE OF TIME FOR CURRICULUM DEVELOPMENT 



1.* Teacher works 
on curriculum mainly 
at school on a 
regular basis during 
the time scheduled 
for curriculum work. 



2. Teacher works on 
curriculum pi ainlv at 
school . Curr iculiim 
work at school is done 
any time during the 
teacher workday with n o 
set daily or weekly 
schedule . 



3 . Teacher works 
on curriculum at 
school and at 
home . Curriculum 
work at school is 
done at anytime 
during the teach* 
er's workday with 
no set daily or 
weekly schedule. 



4. Teacher works on 
curriculum mainlv at 
home with no set 
daily or weekly 
schedule . 



5. Other: Mainly 
at home during the 
summer. 



21. VARIETY OF MEDIA INCLUDED IN CURRICULUM 



1. Teacher includes a 
variety of media in course 
units » including audio-visual 
tapes ) audio tapes » hands on 
work» computer software » 
written assignments, oral 
presentations » seminars . 
Media is selected that is 
appropriate for subject. 

22. TYPES OF TESTS 



2. Teacher includes 
two or three different 
media in course units. 



3. Teacher presents 
course units in primarily 
one or two modes (mostly 
written) . 



4. Other: Wide range of 
options particular to 
music; practical work and 
audio-visual aids. 



O) 
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2. Tests are 

primarily 

written. 



1. Tests 
include both 
written and 
oral elements. 
Grading is 
based on both. 



23. GRADING PRACTICES 



3. Test are 4. Tests are 
primarily oral primarily 
and practical, practical. 



5. Tests are 
written and 
practical . 



6. Tests are 
written, oral 
and practic<&l. 



1 . Teachers 
calculate grades on 
the basis of the 
highest mark a 
student receives or 
may average grades 
or include other 
factors depending 
on their assess- 
ment of the 
situation. Students 
may redo work as 
necessary. 

28f. 



2. Teacher 
calculates 
grades on the 
basis of the 
highest mark a 
student 
receives . 
Students may 
redo work as 
necessary. 



3 . Teacher 
calculates grades 
on the basis of 
an average or 
weighted average 
of marks a 
student receives. 
Students may redo 
work as 
necessary. 



4. Teacher 
calculates grades 
on the basis of 
the highest or an 
average of marks 
a student 
receives. 
Students are 
limitedjto two 
tests or trials. 



5 . Teacher 
calculates 
grades on the 
basis of a 
single test 
taken by 
students. 



7. No formal 
test. 

Students may 
have oral 
review . 



6. Other: Will 
have students redo 
test but they lose 
points for doing 
so. Not an 
average; Grades 
based on oral 
discussion; Redo 
up to three times, 
teacher takes 
average; Doesn't 
apply to subject. 
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24. HARKING AND RECORDING 



1. Teachers mark 
assignments and 
tests from courses 
they have written 
and record own 
grades . 



2, Teachers 
mark 

assignments 
and tests from 
courses they 
have written. 
The RCA or 
others record 
grades . 



3. Teachers mark 4. Teacher marks 5. Teachers 



own and others' 
units. Thev 
record marks. 



own and other's 
units. RCA 
records. 



mark own 
courses in more 
than one 
sul'.ect. They 
or RCA record, 
given subject 
centre • 



6. Other: 
Another teacher 
narks some 
courses. She or he 
records all marks. 



25. 



MARKING WORK LOAD 



ro 
o 



1. Teacher does marking 
mainly at school during 
office hours scheduled 
for curriculum 
development and TA work. 

26. QUICKNESS OF MARKING 



1.^ Teacher returns marks/green 
slips to student the day after 
assignments are completed. 
Teacher works extra hours to 
complete marks if necessary. 



2, Teacher does marking 
mainly at school whenever 
time permits. 



3. Teacher does marking 
at school and at home 
whenever time permits. 



4. Teacher does marking 
mainly at home. 



2. Teacher returns marks/green 
slips to student as soon as 
possible . Teacher keeps time 
(next day, end of week) goals but 
does not work overtime to keep 
them. 



3. Teacher returns marks/green 
slips to student when finished 
grading. Teacher does not 
maintain time goals for marking. 



2b S 
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APPENDIX E 



Profile of Component Variations in Use 
VARIATIONS 



COMPONENTS 



1* TA checks attendance 
3 times a dav, plus spot 
checks. 

2* TA holds scheduled 
interviews in 2-week periods 

3.* Students develop 
timetable with TA help. 



1 



15 6 8 



15 



14 



4. * TA counsels and provides 24 
guidance in course selection. 

5. TA checks unit 4 
production frequently. 

6. * TA keeps record of 11 
student progress. 

7. * TA negotiates controls 16 
with student. 

8. * TA informs parents in 6 
prescribing controls. 

9. TA uses a variety of 9 
controls. 

10. TA sets controls within 24 
a reasonable time frame. 

11. * TA consults with staff 13 
to solve problems. 

12. * TA contacts parents by 21 
phone once a month. 

13. * TA involves students in 3 
group activities. 



7 
12 

3 
5 
12 
4 

19 

13 

2 

10 

3 

10 



2 
3 



9 
7 
7 
4 
8 
1 
5 
1 
6 



1 

6 

1 

3 

10 

1 

2 

1 



3 

4 1 



(*) Represents component with ideal variation (Var.1) 
Numbers represent staff out of a possible 32; NA = no answer 
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NA 



1 

2 

2 

2 

1 

3 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

13 
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COMPONENTS 



VARIATIONS 
1 2 3 



14. * Teachers assist students 
in any subject when available. 

15. * Teacher responds to 
student need for contact. 

16. Types of seminars held 
by teachers. 

17. Teachers' basis for 
scheduling seminars. 

18. Seminar incentives. 

19. Teacher is currently 
working on curriculum. 

20. * Teacher use of time 
for curriculum work. 

21. Teacher includes a 
variety of media in curriculum. 

22. Types of unit tests used 
by teachers. 

23. Grading practices. 

24. Marking and recording 
grades. 

25. Marking schedule. 

26. * Teacher quickness of 
marking and return. 



23 3 1 

8 20 3 

3 3 9 

9 3 1 

4 4 16 

24 3 2 

6 8 9 

13 II 3 

8 9 1 

6 10 4 

12 10 1 

3 12 11 

16 11 2 
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APPENDIX F 



Statistical Profile of Respondents to 
Student Questionnaire and Interviews 



STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE (n - 293) 



YEARS IN HIGH SCHOOL 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

No Response 



Frequency Per Cent 



64 
71 
59 
63 
29 
5 

293 



21.8% 
24.2% 
20.1% 
21.5% 
9.9% 
1.7% 

Jl 

100.0% 



YEARS AT E.S.C.H.S. 



Value 

1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

M. 



Frequency Per Cent 



82 
65 
57 
58 
25 
3 

_1 
293 



28.0% 
22.2% 
19.5% 
19.8% 
8.5% 
1.0% 

1-0% 
100.0% 



SEX 



Male 

Female 

No Response 



Fr equency Per Cent 



142 
147 

_4 
293 



8.5% 
50.2% 
1-4% 
100 . 0% 



LANGUAGE AND PROGRAM 

English student taking courses in English 
English student in a French Immersion program 
French or French/English student taking 

mainly courses in English 
French or French/English student taking 

mainly courses in French 
No response 



Frequency Per Cent 



155 
35 

65 

26 

293 



52.9% 
11.9% 

22.2% 

8.9% 
4.1% 
100.0% 
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LEVEL OF DIFFICULTY ENGLISH/FRANCAIS & MATH Frequency 



Pgr Cgflt 



Engllsh/frflnraifi 

Advanced 144 49 . 1% 

General 115 39.2% 

Basic 28 9.6% 

No response 2.0% 

293 100.0% 

Mathemattr. a/math4matlquea 

Advanced 127 43.3% 

General 112 38.2% 

Basic 41 14.0% 

No response 13 4.4% 

293 100.0% 

POSTSECONDARY SCHOOL PLANS Frequency Per Cent 

Go to work 55 18.8% 

Stay home 1 .3% 
Go to 

university 104 35.6% 
Go to 

college 90 30.7% 

Don't know 30 10.2% 

Othe 6 2.0% 

No response Z 2.4% 

293 100.0% 
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STUDENT IMTERVIKW SAMPLE 
PROJECT BXCRLLBMCE 



CRITERIA 


VARIABIiES 




irciK CJBiri X 


Zr£iX\ WJCiri X 


Sex: 


Hale 


21 


53% 


50% 




Female 


1 Q 

xo 


•I 




Year In 


1st 


13 


33% 




E«S*C*H*S« 


2nd 










J VOL 


si 


O f ^ 








5 J 








5th + 








Grade 


Q y 1 n 


1 7 


■t 


50% 




11/12/13 


22 






Level 


Adv 


19 


49% 






Gen 










Bas 


o 
o 






Program 


Eng 


25 


64% 


63% 


Immer 


6 


15% 


16% 




Fren 


8 


21% 


21% 


Goal 


Uni/Col 


25 


64% 






Work 


9 


23% 






Unsure 


5 


13% 






APPENDIX G 



Frequency Distribution: Student Role and Opinions Questionnaire 

(N = 293) 



ITEN 


ALIMYS 


OFTEN 


SOMETIMES 


SCLMM 


NEVEI 


NO REsraf 


plans for mf school work on a 
daily or weekly basis. 


16X 


CO 

30 

20X 


97 
33X 


54 
19X 


33 
12X 


- 


2. I take a test as soon as I 
finish the unit work. I don't 
Naix 10 ao 11 laier. 


74 
2SX 


122 
42X 


72 
2SX 


19 
7% 


4 
IX 


IX 


3. I set a pace; for myself and 
keep it. 


21 
7X 


83 
28X 


124 
43X 


51 
18X 


13 
5X 


: 


4. I work on at least 3 or 
different courses each day. 


6 

2X 


18 
6X 


52 
18X 


116 
40X 


100 
34X 


1 


1 GK> scnooi worK at honne* 


17X 


78 
27X 


66 
SOX 


50 
17X 


28 
lOX 


- 


o. 1 am ao'e lo laxe avaiiaDie 

courses in the language and 
level I want. 


S6X 


81 
28X 


33 
11X 


7 
2X 


6 
2X 


IX 


7. I spend a lot of school time 
each day taking it easy and 
laiKing wiin trienos. 


13 
SX 


56 
19X 


122 
42X 


91 
31X 


9 

3X 


IX 


8. I try to take a test before 
cioing xne unit. 


1 


4 


20 

7% 


62 
21X 


206 


. 


9. I have to loiA for teachers 
HTien 1 need neip. 


59 


89 

in 


107 

It TV 


29 

IOa 


8 

3X 


1 


10.1 keep my own records of how 

niuvn 1 vc uUfic. 


ISO 


57 


30 

1U% 


37 


17 




11.1 prepare and study for tests 
oeTore laKing tnem. 




85 


46 
16* 


15 

3X 


2 

IX 




12.1 my easy courses first and 
lea* i the hard ones for later. 


22 
8X 


65 
22X 


119 
41X 


71 
24X 


15 
5X 


'l 


13. When I do a unit, I work in 
the centre for that subject. 


4 

IX 


27 
9X 


91 
31X 


133 
46X 


37 
13X 


I 


U.I go to my TA for help with 
units. 


7 

2X 


34 
12X 


84 
29X 


104 
36X 


64 
22% 




IS. I have to choose between 
seminars and centres that are 
open only during certain hours. 


IB 

6X 


54 
18X 


88 
30X 


79 
27X 


45 
15X 


9 
3X 


16.1 take part in school 

activities (sports, clubs, etc.) 


65 
22X 


34 
12X 


49 
17X 


74 
25X 


09 
24X 


2 
IX 


17.1 decide wh^t Pm doing to work 
on each day before I get to 
school. 


55 
19X 


95 
32X 


66 
23X 


50 
17X 


27 
9X 


• 


18.^«*hen I finish a course during 
the school year, I start working 


U8 
SIX 


82 
28X 


46 
16X 


9 

3X 


S 

2X 


3 
IX 



on another right away. 
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ITEM 


ALWAYS 


OFTEN SOMETIMES 


SELDOM 


NEVER 


NO RES 


19.1 talk to TA about personal 


18 


17 


46 


86 


126 




problem that interfere with 


6X 


6X 


16X 


29X 


43X 


• 


my work. 














20.1 complete my units in 


40 


84 


110 


45 


12 


2 


6 hours or less. 




2yX 


38X 




h\ 


IX 


21.1 attend optional seminars. 


26 


6S 


89 


62 


48 


3 




9X 


27X 


31X 


21X 


17X 


IX 


22. Once I start a unit I don^t 


45 


ao 
or 


100 


50 


9 


m 


work on anything else until 


15X 


SOX 


34X 


17X 


3X 


m 


Pm finished. 














23. I oo to a subject teacher 


82 


112 


71 


19 


8 


1 


for help whenever I have 


28X 


38X 


24X 


7X 


3X 


• 


problems with a unit. 














24.1 talk about my school work 


70 


74 


66 


55 


28 


m 


with my parents or guardians. 


24X 


257i 


23X 




lOX 




25.1 have a personal interview with 


66 


55 


59 


69 


43 


1 


my TA at least every 2 weeks. 


Z3X 






24X 






26.1 let my TA plan my school 


12 




60 


88 


10? 


5 


worK Tor me. 




OX 








Cm 


27.1 spend mo(it of my time at 


50 




74 


24 


7 


4 


school doing school work. 




46X 


25X 






IX 


28.1 have trouble reaching my 


20 


74 


105 


72 


21 


1 


unit goals. 


7* 


25X 


36X 


25X 


Tk 




29.1 work alone. 


26 


53 


98 


74 


40 


2 




9X 


18X 


33X 


ZaX 


1* 


IX 


30.1 do units with my friends. 


22 


71 


119 


57 


23 


1 




8X 


24X 


41X 


20X 


8X 


m 


31.1 talk with my TA about any 


16 


63 


98 


86 


28 


2 


problems Vm having keeping up 


6X 


22X 


34X 




10X 


IX 


Wiin my scnooi worx. 














32.1 get frustrated waiting for 


68 


91 


89 


32 


13 


M 


help from teachers. 


ax 


31X 


30X 


11X 


4X 


M 


33. When 1 have questions, I can 


12 


58 


117 


85 


20 


1 


get teachers to give me the 


4X 


20X 


40X 


29X 


7X 


m 


answers. 














34.1 have problems timetabling 


4 


35 


87 


115 


49 


3 


the courses I want. 


IX 


12X 


30X 


39X 


m 


IX 


35.1 go to a centre and get to 


45 


100 


80 


50 


16 


2 


work right after the morning 


16X 


34X 


28X 


17X 


6X 


IX 


attendance. 














36. If I need help, I get it 


20 


80 


121 


59 


12 


1 


from my friends. 


7X 


27X 


41X 


20X 


4X 





ITEM STRONGLV AGREE DISAGREE STRONGLY NO RESPONSE 



AGREE DISAGREE 



37. Noise and fnterruptions make \X 
hard for me to work at school. 

38. I'm able to organize my time 
to get my work done. 

ERIC 



50 


164 


68 


10 


1 


17X 


56X 


23X 


3X 




3 


184 


71 


4 




12X 


63X 


24X 


IX 
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2.9B 



ITEM 



STROIGLY AGitEE DSSAGKEE STMMGLT NO RESPGUSE 
AGRFJE DISMREE 



39.1 feel th« TA is on my tide. 


117 


152 


16 


4 


4 




40X 


52% 


6X 


IX 


IX 


40.1 can regally work at my own 


86 


139 


48 


14 


6 


pace fn thU school. 


29X 


47X 


16X 






41 ci need a teacher pushing we 


57 


83 


99 


50 


4 


to keep MP* 


20X 


28X 


34X 


17X 


ML 

Mm 


42.1 learn nore working in Project 


46 


80 


79 


78 


10 


Excellence thdn I did with 


16X 


27X 


27X 


27X 


3X 


teachers in a regular classrocai. 










4I>Learnin9 in Prrj^ct Excellence 


76 


92 


81 






is harder tliac^ learning from 


26X 


SIX 


28X 


12X 


sx 


teachers in a regular class* 










44.Uhen I cosplete a unit I 


19 


171 


77 


22 


4 


rcfMber what I learned. 


7X 


58X 


26X 


8X 


IX 


45.1 wish I could change TAs. 


7 


17 


117 


145 


7 




2X 


6X 


40X 


50X 


2X 


46.0verall, my Mrks have gon^} vp 


72 


uo 


58 


12 


11 


since I entered Project Excellence 


. 2SX 


48X 


20X 


4X 


AX 


47.Ny U gives lae the help and 


82 


185 


19 


3 


4 


encouragement I need. 


28X 


63X 


7X 


IX 


IX 


48.1 have too such freedom in 


49 


89 


115 


35 


5 


Project Excellence. 


17X 


SOX 


39X 


12X 


2X 


49.1 have too much responsibility 


32 


89 


139 


27 


6 


for my own learning in this system* 


. 11X 


SOX 


47X 


9X 


2X 


50. This system of education works 


54 


129 


65 


37 


8 


for nM^» 


iBX 


44X 


22X 


13X 


SX 


51.1 get the o^^ortuiities I need 


37 


132 


78 


41 


i 


to learn and speak in Fraich. 


13X 


45X 


27X 


14X 


2X 


52.1 think Pm getting a good 


49 


144 


53 


ss 


14 


education here. 


17X 


49X 


18X 


11X 


5X 


53.1 worry about graduating on time. 


91 


101 


62 


S5 


4 




31X 


35X 


21X 


12X 


IX 








m 


m 




54. Are you doing any better in any particular 




156 


59 


77 


subjects since you entered Project Excellence? 




S3X 


20X 


26X 


55. Are you doing a lot worse in an/ particular 




99 


145 


48 


subjects since you entered Project Ex^.ellence? 




34% 


50X 


16X 








STAY 


LEAVi 


UNSURE 


56. If you could choose now between staying in 




145 


135 


13 


Project Excellence and going to a traditional 




50X 


46X 


4X 



school « what would you do? 
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StatlttlMl Prom* of RMpondonts to 
P«r«nt Rota and OpMoiM QuottioniMlra 
(N « 1M) 



yAU£ FREQUENCY PEB CENT 



YEARS IN HIGH SCHOOL 
OF RESPONDENT'S CHILD 



1 
2 
3 

S 
6 

No Response 



36 
44 
36 
46 
19 
2 

_L 



20X 
2X 
20X 
25X 
10X 
IX 



YEARS AT E.S.C.H.S. 
OF RESPONDENT'S CHILD 





184 


100X 


1 


42 


23X 


2 


41 


22X 


3 


35 


19X 




39 


21X 


5 


18 


10X 


6 


2 


IX 


No Response 


7 


4X 



SEX OF RESPONDENT'S CHILD 



LANGUAGE AND PROGRAM 
OF RESPONDENT'S CHILD 

Eriollth ttuctont taking courtet in English 
Englfth studant fn a Franch iMMralon program 
Franch or Franch/Englfah atudant taking 

Minly couraaa <n English 
Franch or Franch/English student taking 

Minly courses In French 
No response 



LEVEL OF DIFFICULTY OF Enaiish/Francals 
CHILD'S ENGLISH/FRANQAIS Advanced 
AND MATHEMATICS/MATH^NATIQUES General 
COURSES Basic 

No response 

Mathematics/ MthfeiMticmes 
Advanced 
General 
Basic 

No response 





184 


100X 


Male 


80 


44X 


Female 


94 


SIX 


No Response 


10 


5X 



184 


1Q0X 


101 


55X 


31 


17X 


33 


18X 


17 


9X 




IX 



184 


100X 


103 


56X 


61 


33X 


14 


8X 


6 


._ w 



184 


10DX 


85 


46X 


62 


34X 


20 


11X 


17 


9^ 



POSTSECONDARY SCHOOL PLANS 
OF RESPONDENT'S CHILD 



Go to work 

Stay home 

Go to university 

Go to college 

Don't know 

Other 



184 
FREQUENCY 

20 
3 

7i 
65 
22 
4 



IOC". 

MX 
2X 
39X 
34X 
12X 
2X_ 



184 



100X 



FREQUENCY PER CENT 



RESPONDENT IDENTITY 



Mother 
Father 

Guardian (Male) 
Guardian (Female) 
Both parents tor *her 
Both guardians together 0 



108 
25 
1 
1 



65X 
15X 

0.5X 
0.5X 
17X 
OX 
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2.98 



■oth guardians together 0 OX 
Other 2 IX 

No response _J 0.5X 

166* 100X 

FAMILY SITUATION Single parent family 19 11X 

Two parent family 144 87X 

Other _J 23L 

166 100X 

CHILDREN IN HOUSEHOLD One 33 20X 

Two 68 41X 

Three 36 2?X 

Four 18 11X 

Five 3 2X 

Six 3 2X 

Seven 2 IX 

No response J 2X 

166 100X 

CHILDREN AT E.S.C.H.S. One 122 74X 

Two 38 23X 

Three 2 IX 

Four 2 IX 

No response _2 !3t 

166 100X 

CHILDREN GRADUATED Zero or blank 135 81X 

FROM PROJECT EXCELLENCE One 25 15X 

Two 3 2X 

Three _J 2S_ 

166 100X 



* Parents with more than one child at E.S.C.H.S. were asked to coinplete a separate 
questionnaire for each child. Eighteen parents submitted two or more 
questionnaires. Thus, the total nunter of different parents responding to the 
survey was 166. 



FREQUENCY PER CEN. 



CHILDREN TRANSFERRED OUT 


Zero or blank 


158 


9SX 


OF PROJECT EXCELLENCE 


One 


7 


4X 




Two 


1 


IX 






166 


100X 


CHILDREN DROPPED OUT OF 


Zero or blank 


151 


91X 


PROJECT EXCELLENCE 


One 


1? 


9X 






166 


100X 


RESPONDENT'S MOTHER 


English 


113 


68X 


TONGUE 


Fren;h 


40 


24X 




Other 


11 


7X 




No response 


? 


IX 






166 


100X 


LANGUAGE USED WITH CHIU 


English 


117 


71X 




French 


14 


8X 




"r^llish and French 


31 






Ovher 


2 


IX 




No response 


1 


IX 






166 


100X 


RESPONDENT'S EDUCATIONAL 


Completed high school 






BACKGROUND 


YES 


82 


49X 




NO 


66 


40X 




No response 


18 


11X 






166 


100X 
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CompletMl tome college 

or university 

YES 56 34X 

HO 63 38X 

No response _iZ 221 

166 100% 
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APPBBIX I 



Fraqutnqr Distribution: Parant Rola and Opinions QuMtionnalre 

(N « 184) 







YES 


NO 


NO 

RESPONSES 


1. 


I talk with ny child's Taachar Advisor svery 2 to 4 weeks about my child's 
progress, even Nhen there are no proble«M to discuss. 


89 
48% 


88 

48X 


7 

4X 


2. 


I talk with My child's Teacher Advisor ONLY at report card time, or if 
there's a problem with my child's wo at school. 


81 
44X 


96 
52X 


7 

4X 


3. 


I receive written progress reports from my child's Teacher Advisor, in 
additi-'iv to report cards. 


93 
SOX 


88 

48X 


3 

2X 


4. 


The Teacher Advisor and I have talked about problems my child is hsvfng at school. 


142 
77% 


39 
21X 


3 

2X 


5. 


The Teacher Advisor and I have talked about situations outside of school 
that might be affecting my child's school work. 


84 
46X 


96 
52X 


4 

2X 


6. 


I take part in decisions about which courses my child takes. 


125 
68X 


57 
31X 


2 
IX 


7. 


I have attended one or more meetings for parents about Projert Excellence. 


123 
67X 


60 
33X 


1 


8. 


I have attended a parent interview THIS school year with my child's Teacher 
Advisor. 


86 
47X 


97 
53X 


1 


9. 


I am or have been a member of a parent advisory group for Project Excellence. 


18 
10X 


165 
90X 


1 


10. 


I personally keep track fsi what units my child is working on. 


128 
70X 


54 
29X 


2 
IX 


11. 


1 personally keep track of how close my child is to achieving her/his unit goals. 


153 
83X 


29 
16X 


2 

IX 


12. 


I encourage my child to do homework on a regular basis. 


161 
88X 


22 
12X 


1 


13. 


Hy child and I have good honest discussions about her/his progress in school. 


161 
88X 


18 
10X 


5 

2X 


14. 


I've been reading the Horthland Post articles on Project Excellence this year. 


151 
82X 


32 
17X 


1 

NO 







BETTER 


NO CHANGE 


WORSE 


UNSURE 


RESPONSES 


15. 


Overall, how have your child's marks changed? 


90 


65 


17 


6 


6 






49X 


35X 


9X 


3X 


3X 


16. 


How have your child's study habits changed? 


45 


81 


52 


6 








2SX 


44X 


28X 


3X 




17. 


How ha) the way your child feels about going to 


51 


76 


45 


12 






school changed? 


28X 


41X 


25X 


6X 
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NO 

YES NO UNSURE RESPONSES 



18. It your child doing • lot better in any subjects 
since she/he entered Project Excellence? 



19. Is your child doing • lot worse in any subjects 
since she/he entered Project Excellence. 



72 


81 


27 


4 


39X 




15% 


2X 


41 


119 


20 


4 


22X 


65X 


11X 


2X 



20. I comsunicete with siy child's Teacher Advisor 
frequently enough. 

21. I an More involved in my child's education than 
when she/he attended a traditional school. 

22. I m More aware of how well my child is doing now 
than when she/he attended a traditional school. 

23. I understand what my child is expected to do in 
Project Excellence at E.S.C.H.S. 

24. 1 understand what teachers do in Project 
Excel lence« 

25. I understand what Teacher Advisors do in Project 
Excellence. 

26. I know what to do to help my child succeed in 
Project Excellence. 

27. Ny child's Teacher Advisor and I work as a team in 
decisions about my child's education. 

28. I knew enough about Project Excellence when I 
agreed to enrol my child at E.S.C.H.S. 

29. My child is having difficulty getting the 
credits she/he needs to graduate on time. 

30. My child has too much freedom in Project 
Excellence. 

31. My child has too much responsibility for 
her/his own learning in Project Excellence. 

32. This system of education works well for my 
child. 

33. I think my child is getting a good education 
at E.S.C.H.S. 

34. My child has the opportunities she/he needs to 
speak and learn in French at school. 



3S. If you could choose now between keeping your 
child in Project Excellence and sending him/her 
to a traditional school, what would you do? 



STRONGLY AGREE JNSURE DISAGREE STRONGLY NO 
AGREE DISAGREE RESP- 

ONSES 



30 


105 


11 


31 


7 


- 


16X 


57X 


6X 


17X 


4X 




31 


57 


21 


68 


6 


1 


17X 


I1X 


11X 


37X 


3X 


■ 


21 


61 


25 


58 


17 




11X 


33X 


14X 


32X 


9X 


IX 


35 


108 


21 


17 


3 


- 


19X 


59X 


11X 


9X 


2X 




16 


70 


53 


19 


25 


1 


9X 


38X 


29X 


10X 


14X 




20 


118 


20 


15 


11 


■ 


11X 


64X 


11X 


8X 


6X 




19 


79 


52 


18 


13 


3 


10X 


43X 


28X 


10X 


7X 


2X 


21 


86 


17 


44 


14 


2 


11X 


ATX 


9X 


24X 


8X 


IX 


10 


53 


21 


54 


38 


8 


5X 


29X 


11X 


29X 


21X 


4X 


38 


41 


23 


50 


29 


3 


21X 


22X 


12X 


27X 


16X 


2X 


49 


40 


25 


46 


23 


1 


27X 


22X 


14X 


25X 


12X 




37 


38 


28 


55 


23 


3 


20X 


21X 


15X 


30X 


12X 


2X 


32 


54 


30 


35 


32 


1 


17X 


29X 


17X 


19X 


17X 




28 


55 


49 


23 


27 


2 


15X 


30X 


27X 


12X 


15X 


IX 


20 


79 


26 


34 


20 


5 


11X 


43X 


14X 


18X 


11X 


3X 



SEND TO A TRADITIONAL SCHOOL 82 (45X) 

KEEP HERE 93 (50X) 
UMSURE 3 ( 2X) 
NO RESPONSES 6 ( 3X) 



ERIC 
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Appendix J 



Curriculum Sample Criteria and Distribution 



CURRICULUM SAMPLE CRITERIA 

1. Subjects 

- minimum one in each compulsory credit area 
• some required courses 



2. Grade level 

• minimum two for each grade in different subjects 

• sample of at least two academic levels per grade 

• total for each grade to approximate the per cent of courses for that grade in the 
school 

3. Level of difficulty (basic, general, advanced) 

• minimum two per grade level 

• not the same subject area at same level of difficulty 

- total for each level of difficulty should approximate per cent of courses for that level 
in the school 

4. Language (English/French) 

- apply same criteria 

• total for each language should approximate the per cent of courses offered in that 
language in the school 
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CURRICULUM SAMPLE 

SUBJECT AREA LEVEL GRADE 

9 10 11 12 13/OAC 



Engllsh/Anglals 


Adv 




Gen 




Bas 


Fran^ais/French 


Adv 




Gen 




Bas 


Mathematics/ 


Aov 


Ma t h^ma 1 1 a ue s 


Gen 




Bas 


Science/ 


Adv 


Sciences 


Gen 




Bas 


Geography/ 


Adv 


Geographic 


Gen 




Bas 


History /Histoire 


A Jimm 

Adv 




Gen 




Bas 


Physical Ed/ 


Adv 


Education 


Gen 


physique 


Bas 


Commercial/ 


AOV 


Commerce 


Gen 




Bas 


Family Studies/ 


Adv 


Etudes famlllales 


Cen 




Bas 


Technical/ 


Adv 


Technique 


Gen 




Bas 


Arts 


Adv 




Gen 




Bas 


Guidance/ 


Adv 


Orientation 


Gen 




Bas 



E E 



E 



E 



E 



E 



E 



E 



F 



E 



E 



E 



E 



E 



E 
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COURSE DISTRIBUTION - SCHOOL VS. CURRICULUM SAMPLE 





SAMPLE 


SCHOOL 


Grade 9/10 


47% 


48% 


Grade 11/12 


45% 


40% 


Grade 13/OACs 


8% 


12% 


Advanced 


32% 


36% 


General 


47% 


44% 


Basic 


21% 


20% 


English 


56% 


64% 


French 


44% 


36% 
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APPENDIX K 



Average Narks by Siiiject 
AVERAGE NARKS AVERAGE NARKS 



SUBJECT 1982/83-1984/85 


1 986/87 


EngUsh/An^lais 


58.25 


77.23 






(N>291) 




sd 16.36 


sd 6.76 


Fran^ais/French 


62.29 


80.68 






(N*154) 




Sd 15.68 


sd 7.64 


MathematlcsV 


61.06 


80.36 


naincinBi i ques 




(N>152) 




Sd 18.49 


sd 8.03 


Science/ 


64. 7A 


80.45 


1 An/* AC 

9C1 ences 




(N«159) 




sd 17.00 


sd 8.31 


History/ 


62.15 


81.80 


m sxoi re 




(N«128) 




Sd 16. AS 


sd 10.07 


Geography/ 


64.00 


83.44 






{N«119) 




sd 17.21 


sd 


Physical 


65.18 


84.16 


cuticox 1 on/ 




(N«113) 


Education physique 


sd 13.67 


sd 10.15 


Art/Arts 


60.48 


81.72 






(N«39) 




sd 16.12 


sd 6.73 


Husic/Muslque 


64.46 


84.32 




(N»175) 


(N«34) 




sd 17.05 


sd 3.05 


Cocnmerci'alV 


63.48 


78.46 


Cofimrce 


(N-1291) 


(N>141) 




Sd 19.44 


sd 8.98 


Family Studies/ 


65.64 


85.89 


Etudes f ami Males 


(N»269) 


(N«73) 




sd 18.21 


sd 4.22 


Technical/Technique 


62.70 


81.11 




(N«1175) 


(Ns152) 




sd 15.75 


sd 5.41 



^Computer courses dele*'4d from Mathetnatics and Comnercial. 

LEGEND . Top figure » average mark In a subject area 

Niddle figure > nmkxr of narks recorded in siiiject area 
Bottom figure > standard deviation (measures the amount 

of variation in scores across students) 
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WfEWIX L 
Avcragt lUrlui bf tiiijact ml LcmI 



SIMJECT 


LEVEL 


1982/83-1964/85 


1986/87 


ENGLISH/ 
ANGLAIS 


Batfc 


62.27 
(N-162) 
•d 16.29 


77.43 
(N>42) 
Sd 7.80 




General 


54.03 
(N'780) 
td 17.27 


74.69 
(N'124) 
sd 5.55 




Advanced 


62.51 
(N>601) 
td 13.70 


79.69 
(N>123) 
sd 6.66 


FRANCAIS/ 
FRENCH 


Baaic 


63.22 
(N>32) 
sd 13.35 


80.00 
(N>18) 
Sd 9.31 




General 


57.69 
(N>20S) 
sd 17.07 


77.35 
<N«34) 
sd 6.83 




Advanced 


64.58 
(N'431) 
sd 14.27 


81.90 
(N>102) 
sd 7.30 


NATHENATICS/ 
NATH^TIQUES 


Basic 


63.41 
(N'108) 
sd 14.51 


83.24 
<N«17) 
sd 6.69 




General 


57.57 
(N'696) 
sd 18.40 


78.72 
(N>39) 
Sd 7.04 




Advanced 


64.45 
(N«647) 
sd 18.53 


81.32 
(N>96) 
sd 8.21 


SCIENCE/ 
SCIENCES 


Basic 


58.97 
<N«37) 
sd 13.42 


73.67 
(N-3) 
sd 7.02 




General 


59.57 
(N>421) 
sd 19.15 


76.92 
<N«53) 
sd 8.15 




Advanced 


68.70 
(N>612) 
3d 14.40 


82.46 
(N>103) 
sd 7.76 


HISTORY/ 
HISTOIRE 


Basic 


63.05 
(N'78) 
sd 17.68 


76.75 
<H«16) 
sd 19.60 




General 


55.01 
(N'289) 
sd 17.54 


81.82 
(N>40) 
sd 8.76 




Advanced 


66.41 
(N'347) 
sd 14.07 


81.00 
(N-49) 
sd 6.54 


GEOGRAPHY/ 
GfiOGRAPHIE 


Basic 


68. 4S 
(N-20) 
sd 9.77 


(no iHBrks 

recorded) 
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General 55.9/ 82.«5 

<N*2«!>) (N-42) 
»d 18,06 td 5.98 



Advanced 69.W 84.00 

(l{«355> (N«76) 
sd 14.75 sd 5.98 



lEaag . Top f isur* > MrMsn mrk in a Miijtct stm 

NiddU figure > nudNM' <»f Mirlui r«cot^ in tUiJact stm 
■ottoB f igur* > stwrntartf dmriation (mmitm tlM wnunt 
of variation in acoraa scrciea atudmts) 
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APPENDIX N 
Avernge Narkt fay Sii>ject arvf Grade 

GRADE 



SUBJECT 




9 


10 


11 


12 


13 


ENGLISH 
ANGLAIS 


1983-85 


57.75 

(Ns447) 

sd16.23 


57.16 

(N>367) 

sd16.78 


56.88 

(N>332) 

8d17.31 


60.88 

(N>348) 

sd14.71 


60.35 
(Ns79) 
sd16.82 




1987 


76.20 

(NsSI) 

sd6.12 


79.70 

(N>61) 

sd7.05 


77.30 

(N>71) 

sd6.44 


75.96 

(N>67) 

sd6.06 


78.45 

(N>11) 

sd6.76 


FRAN^AIS 1983-85 
FRENCH 


59.80 

(N>293) 

sd17.55 


61.90 

(N>159) 

8d12.17 


62.61 

(N*99) 

sd15.40 


67.52 

(N>108) 

sd14.37 


69.70 

(N*27) 

sd11.49 




1987 


79.14 

(N=64) 

sd7.78 


80.04 

(Ns28) 

sd7.29 


82.68 

(N>28) 

sd7.86 


81.69 

(Ns26) 

sd6.99 


84.88 
(Ns8) 
sd7.04 


SCIENCE 
SCIENCES 


1983-85 


62.37 

(Ns366) 

sd18.71 


66.08 

(Ns249) 

sd15.22 


63.90 

(N3217) 

sd17.00 


65.80 

(Na95) 

sd15.03 


68.92 

(N«146) 

sd15.66 




1987 


78.36 

(Ns67) 

sd8.32 


83.63 

(Ns40) 

sd8.34 


79.04 

(Nb28) 

sd7.74 


86.64 

(N>11) 

sd6.56 


79.23 

(Ns13) 

sd5.69 


HISTORY 
HISTOIRE 


1983-85 


58.30 

(N«177) 

sd19.13 


60.70 

(N>363) 

sd16.36 


65.45 

(N*187) 

sd15.08 


67.47 

(N>34) 

sd12.04 


66.92 

(N>85) 

sd11.98 




1987 


79.91 

(N»23) 

sd16.80 


81.73 

(N>49) 

sd8.37 


84.31 

(N»42) 

sd7.20 


78.60 
(N»5) 
sd8.44 


77.00 
(N«9) 
sd6.00 


GEOGRAPHY 1983-85 
G^OGRAPHIE 


61.72 

(N=393) 

sd17.24 


65.82 

(N»111) 

sd18.94 


72.57 

(N«42) 

sd11.53 


62.86 

(N«36) 

sd19.26 


70.37 

(N359) 

sd11.23 




1987 


82.92 

(N«75) 

sd6.04 


86.00 

(N«20) 

sd5.32 


82.64 

(N«11) 

sd7.35 


83.29 
(N«7) 
sd4.46 


83.00 
(N«6) 
8d5.48 


HATH 
HATHS 


1983-85 


60.70 

(N>454) 

sd17.51 


57.86 

(N«375) 

sd18.18 


58.47 

(N>247) 

sd18.75 


64.32 

(N>209) 

sd17.32 


69.39 

(M-167) 

sd19.79 




1987 


78.97 

<N«59) 

sd8.64 


79.13 

(N=55) 

sd6.37 


84.50 
(M«6) 
sd9.52 


84.79 

(N>14) 

sd8.33 


83.83 

(N>18) 

sd7.95 



LEGEND , Top figure = average mark in a subject area 

Middle figure - nuiter of narks recorded in subject area 
Bottom figure « standard deviation (Measures the amount of 
variation in scores across students) 
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APfEIBIX N 

CotnparUon of Griide 13 Avtraget to Provincial Averages 



YEAR AMD AVERAGE GRADE 13 MARKS* 



PROVINCIAL AVERAGES 
SUBJECT** 1982/83 1983/84 1984/8S 


1985/86 


ESCHS AVERAGES 
(Pre-PE) (Post-PE 
1982/83-85/86 1987 


ENGLISH 

(Litera* 

ture) 


69.8 


69.8 


70.4 


71.0 


60.4 
N"79 


78.5 
N*11 


FRANQAIS/ 
FRENCH 


73.8 


73.7 


74.0 


74.0 


69.7 
N>27 


84.9 
N*8 


MATH/MATHS 
(Algebra, 
Calculus, 
Relations) 


73.3 


72.9 


73.3 


73.3 


69.4 
N>167 


?3.8 
N*18 


SCIENCE/ 

SCIENCES 

(Biology, 

Chanistry, 

Physics) 


71.3 


71.1 


71.5 


71.8 


68.9 
N«146 


Z2«2 
N*13 


HISTORY/ 
HiSTOIRE 
ECONOMICS/ 
^CONOMIE 


70.1 


70.1 


70.5 


70.8 


66.9 
N>85 


77.0 
N«9 


GEOGRAPHY 
G^OGRAPHIE 


69.9 


69.9 


70.0 


70.7 


70.4 
N>59 


N-6 



* Provincial averages are confxjted from marks 50 and alx>ve. For 
this cosf>arison« Grade 13 marks below 50 at EeS.C.H.S. were likewise 
deleted from the analysis. 

Ministry averages conbine both English and French results. 
Comparisons are made only to those Grade 13 courses listed by the 
ministry which are offered at E.S.C.H.S. Ministry averages reported 
for separate courses within a discipline (e.g., biology, chemistry, 
and physics in science) were recalculated to get a single average 
for the subject as per our analysis at E.S.C.H.S. 
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APPENDIX 0 



Prof He of Jrtmfw studmt Interview Saiple 



YEARS IN SCHOOL 



I.F.S.S. 



JEUNESSE NOftO* TOTAL 



1 




1 


1 


2 


1 
1 




1 






2 


5 




K 




9 


5 




1 


1 


6 


1 




1 


GRADE LEVEL** 








9 


ft 


1 




10 


c 


4 

1 


3 


11 


3 


1 


4 


12 


2 


5 


7 


13/OAC 


1 




1 


PXOGRAN 








ENGLISH 


9 




9 


FRENCH/ENGLISH 


1 




1 


FRENCH 




8 


8 


LEVEL 








ADVANCED 


2 


5 


7 


GENERAL 


8 


3 


11 


BASIC 









YEARS IN PROJECT 
EXCELLENCE 

HALF YR. 1 

ONE YR. 3 

ONE t HALF YR. 4 

TWO YR. 2 



2 
4 
1 
1 



3 
7 
5 
3 



• Background data responses missing from one of the nine students 
interviewed at Jeunesse Nord. 

*• Student's self report judgements provide the basis for classifying 
students at one or another grade level. 
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APPENDIX P 

Recommendations of Parents, Students, and Teachers 



Recommendation Parents 
* higher frequency of mention 

Centres and work areas: 
*restrict movement to/from centres 
keep centres open all the time X 
provkie 'quiet' areas for work 
provkie 'quief and talk" areas 

for different work 
^tighter supervisk>n In centres X 

more monitoring for noise 
more work space, larger centres 
structure centres/work areas so 

students cannot leave until break 

Noise: 

^restrict movement X 

Structuring student work: 
*TAs need to provkie more structure or 

deadlines for student work, 'no deals' X 
develop 't)Ottom line' for poor performers 
tighter supervisk)n of student work X 
tighten up mies on how long students have 

to work on units 
professional assistance or 'help' In centres, 

i.e. Interns, teaching akJes X 
more 'breaks' to akl student attention 

Seminars and mode of Instruction: 
develop a team approach in department and 

across departme.its 
organize seminars so students don't have to 

wait 

compulsory seminars In some subjects 

more large group 'class-like' situations X 

offer chotee of class or independent work to 

students in some areas X 
younger students should have more group 

'class' experiences; older students 

more Indivkiualized X 

Discipline: 

be stricter about consequences for students re 
discipline 

have more spot checks re students leaving 
building 

have consistent, standard policy for behaviour 
in ALL centres and halls 



Students 



X 
X 
X 
X 



X 
X 



Teachers 

X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 
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Recommendation Parantt Sbidentt TMChen Heads 

Teachers and access: 
*more teachers in difficuit or high demand 

sutijects X X X X 

look for ways to avoid line-ups for 

teachers X 

Teacher/TArole: 
more time for planning and cdleglal 

discussion X 
equalize workload for teachers X 
develop a "pod" r ^ markers X 
more assistance and training for TA 

roie: motivating students X 
Cunicuium: 

txjHd In "real" curriculum time X X 

continue to look for ways to improve 

curriculum X X 

develop ongoing system for monitoring 

quality of units X X 

look for better ways to evaluate 

cun'iculum X 

Testing: 

compare testing with other schools X 

*bring back final exams X X 

School Improvenwnt: 
develop ways to address remedial needs, 

reading problems X 
fewer courses per teacher X 
develop public relatk)ns program for 

wori( with community X X 

administration shouM be talking to 
parents, hear their concerns, not 
waiting for them to come !n X 

Choice: 

students shouki have a chok^ about 

whteh system they wortt best In X 
school shouM give students opportunities 

for experience with both systems X 
parents shouki look at indlvUual chikJ 

when deckling about school chotee: 

this not good for unmotivated X 
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